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'ransmission abroad. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Ly the rumours of Russian movements in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople are well founded, or if it is 
true that the Turks have been required to surrender 
Gallipoli, the issue of peace or war is already determined. 
It may be hoped that the Russian Commanper-1n-Cuier 
has not precipitated a collision which would supersede 
negotiation. It cannot be said that Lord Satispury’s 
Circular Despatch has, except perhaps by its indirect 
operation, diminished the probability of war; but the 

vernment may possibly have had reason to know that 
no additional danger could arise from a full and public 
exposition of their opinions and motives. The Despatch is 
the ablest State Paper which has been published since the 
first reopening of the Eastern question. The enormous 
changes which the treaty of San Stefano purports to 
establish could not have been exposed with greater lucidity 
or vigour. Indeed the only fault of Lord Satispury’s 
argument is that it is too conclusive. In proving that 
all the parts of the treaty are closely connected, and 
that the whole is inadmissible, he has furnished a power- 
ful reason against discussion by a Congress. The Russian 
Government will be unable to answer Lord Satissury, but 
it will be almost compelled to reject his conclusions. 
He has shown that every material point in the treaty is 
objectionable, and he can scarcely hope that the whole will 
be withdrawn. The establishment of a large dependent 
State in the heart of Turkey, and the annexation of the 
principal port in Armenia, were probably among the ori- 
ginal objects of the war; and the acquisition of a prepon- 
derating influence over a weak Turkish Government has 
for many generations been a principal aim of Russian policy. 
As Lord Sauispury fully explains, the Surran will re- 
tain a nominal sovereignty over territories with which 
England is nearly concerned; and it is only too prob- 
able that the administration of Syria, of Egypt, and of 
the provinces on the Persian Gulf, will be conducted 
under the direction of Russia. The navigation of the 
nirrow seas between the Euxine and the Augean will hence- 
forth be controlled, not by a Power at once neutral and 
independent, but by a dependent of Russia; and the vas- 
salage of Turkey may be rendered more stringent by 
the imposition of an intolerable burden of debt. Lord 
Satispury does not fail to remark that the pecuniary claims 
of Russia may perhaps extend to revenues which are 
already mortgaged to English or foreign bondholders. In 
short, every clause of the treaty inflicts or threatens injury 
to Europe, and especially to England. 

There is some pretext for the criticism that the Circular 
condemns, not only the treaty, but the war and its inevit- 
able results. The terms imposed on the defeated Turks 
were but vaguely indicated in the course of last summer in 
Prince GorTCHAKOFF’s communication tothe English Govern- 
ment; but an astute advocate may plausibly reconcile 
the conditions which Lord Dersy declined to transmit 
to the Suttan with the intolerable sacrifices which are 
now demanded. The English Government, having only 
asked for information, was perhaps not entitled to protest 
against the Russian answer; but Prince GorrcHakoFF 
succeeded in his object of giving a notice which was 
intended to diminish the force of subsequent remon- 
strances. The main terms of the treaty were known 
long before the ratification or the formal transmission of 


the document to the Great Powers; yet Lord Dzrsy 
assented to the proposal of a Congress which could not be 
expected to invalidate the entire treaty. Lord Satispury 
perhaps began his despatch with the purpose, which he 
has fully attained, of justifying the refusal to enter the 
Congress except on condition that the entire treaty should 
be open to discussion. As he proceeded, his forensic 
genius may have tempted him to convert an apology 
into a crushing attack on the treaty itself. In prov- 
ing that every article is connected with every other, 
he has proved much besides. In the contingency of 
war there will have been great advantage in an 
eloquent and comprehensive statement of the English 
case. If the Circular promotes the cause of peace, 
it will have effected a still more useful purpose ; 
but only by a circuitous and incidental operation. The 
bold enunciation of English policy may perhaps cause 
Rassia to reflect, although it in the first instance increases 
the difficulty of concession. A still more desirable result 
would consist in the possible termination of the long hesi- 
tation of Austria. Some of Lord Sauispury’s objections 
to the treaty relate to matters which are as much of 
Austrian as of English concern. The cold reception of 
General Icnartierr’s overtures is attributed with much 
probability to the announcement that England was pre- 
paring for a possible war. Lord Satispury’s despatch is 
well calculated to encourage Austrian resistance. An 
alliance between the two Powers would almost certainly 
prevent the outbreak of war. Should no other Government 
offer armed resistance to Russian aggression, there is 
some satisfaction in the knowledge that France, and 
perhaps Germany and Italy, cordially approve the vigorous 
policy of England. 


The Russian Government will naturally be influenced 
in its policy by the material conditions of a war in 
which the number and position of possible adversaries 
are still uncertain. A rupture with England would, 
even if no Austrian army took the field, increase the 
exigencies of the Austrian Government. In 1854 and 
1855 Austria, though nominally neutral, covered the 
whole of European Turkey from attack; and, if peace 
had not been concluded, it was possible that the army 
which occupied the Danubian Principalities might have 
taken an active part in the war. If the present policy of 
Austria is uncertain, there is little doubt as to the ultimate 
decision of Turkey. The civilities which have been pain- 
fully exchanged by the Surtan with the Grand Duke 
Nicuotas have little political significance. The Turkish 
people and army would rejoice in a prospect of revenge on 
the hereditary enemies who have now become their con- 
querors ; nor would Ministers or Palace favourites, though 
they might themselves be open to bribes, dare to encounter 
raged indignation by open concert with the enemy. 
t is true that a renewed Turkish alliance would be 
in some respects embarrassing to England; but in 
actual war it would be impossible to decline the 
aid of some of the best soldiers in the world. Russian 
statesmen, though they may perhaps ultimately prefer a 
barren and costly war to the acceptance of a diplomatic 
check, are well aware of the dangers and sacrifices of a 
contest with England, and a with other Powers. 
They are less likely than irresponsible journalists to rely on 
the modes of retaliation which are loudly recommended. 
After voluntary concurrence in the Declaration of Paris, 
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Russia will scarcely disgrace herself by issuing letters of 
marque, especially as the American Government would 
assuredly prevent the equipment of privateers or the 
acceptance by its citizens of foreign commissions. The 
threat of an invasion of India is scarcely more formidable, 
although semi-official writers hold out the attractive 
prospect of paying the cost of the war by the seizure of 
the private property of all English subjects. Russian 
triotism delights to attribute to the Emperor an un- 
nded contempt for solemn obligations and for inter- 
national law. 

The Parliamentary debates of next week will probably 
throw light on the intentions of the Government, and on 
the motives which induced Lord Satispury and the Cabinet 
to issue the Circular Despatch; yet it is possible that 
events may move so quickly as to render discussion useless. 
In his answer to the deputation from Mr. Cuamper.ain’s 
Liberal Clubs Lord Hartineron maintained a laudable 
reserve. Lord Granvittr, while he spoke more openly, 
confined himself in substance to generalities on the advan- 
tages of peace, and on the facility with which a Govern- 
ment may involve the country in war. Notwithstanding 
the boasts of the promoters of the meeting, the genuine 
Liberal party is becoming more and more impatient of the 
dictation of Mr. and of his of 
agitation. Prudent Liberals who are not grouped in clubs 
directed by agitators are careful to abstain from hampering 
the Government in efforts which are probably directed 
to the maintenance of peace, though one of the methods 
empluyed is a display of readiness for war. If Russia 
should be disposed to yield, it is not the business of the 
party of peace to relax a wholesome pressure. Warlike 
demonstrations on either side may possibly continue for 
some time without a rupture. Neither the refusal of 
Russia to submit the treaty to the Congress nor the con- 
sequent withdrawal of England is a sufficient cause of war ; 
and Lord Satispury’s despatch, though it diminishes the 
chances of compromise, is not in itself an act of 
hostility. Ifa collision took place to-morrow, it would be 
difficult or impossible to define the cause or the 
practical object of war; but an attempt on the part 
of Russia to erect additional fortifications to command 
the Bosphorus would be a challenge which could not be 
refused. There is no warlike faction in England which 
deserves the name of a party. On the other hand, the 
— party may perhaps defeat its own objects by injudicious 

efiance of national feeling. Mr. GLapstone’s argumenta- 
tive question as to the possibility that England might have 
refused to accept certain discussions in a hypothetical 
Congress is a flagrant instance of imprudent eagerness to 
vindicate the conduct of Russia. 


TUE MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


OY of the many mischievous consequences of the 
Eastern controversy has been the retirement of two 
of the most considerable members of the Cabinet. 
Although Lord Carnarvon and Lord Dersy have, in the 
opinion of a majority of politicians, taken an erroneous 
view of the controversy with Russia, the country can ill 
afford to lose their services. Sir M. H. Beacu has yet to 
earn the confidence which was reposed both at home and 

the Colonies in Lord Carnarvon ; and his own successor 
at the Irish Office may not perhaps be as conciliatory as 
himself. Lord Dersy added weight to the Government, 
independently of his services in his own department. He 
acquired in early life a high reputation for industry, for 
extensive knowledge, and for dispassionate judgment. No 
other member of his party was somuch trusted by moderate 
Liberals, to whom he approximated in temperament, and 
sometimes in opinion. The loss of his great local in- 
fluence might perhaps be felt in future Lancashire elec- 
tions, if he did not still retain through his brother a 
close official connexion with the Ministry. Some sur- 
prise was felt when in a former Conservative Govern- 
ment Lord Srantey selected the Foreign Office. Few 
of his colleagues possessed so much knowledge of domestic 
administration, and his gifts were not peculiarly those of 
a diplomatist. His calm temper was his highest qualifica- 
tion for the post of Foreign Minister; and it is acknow- 
ledged even by unfriendly critics that in the course of long 
and painful discussions he has never aggravated the difli- 
culties of negotiation by want of courtesy. He has been 
accused of a deficiency in comprehensive imagination and 


in boldness; but a few coarse assailants who charged 
him sometimes with baseness and sometimes with gross 
incapacity kave never succeeded in evoking an echo 
even from the lowest rabble. Events have more than 
justified the earliest judgment which he formed on the 
revolts in Herzegovina and Bosnia which have since pro- 
duced disastrous consequences. He urged the Turkish 
Government to suppress the insurrection without loss of 
time, and also to remove the grievances which had given 
effect to foreign intrigues. His cold assent to the 
Anprassy Note and his refusal to concur in the Berlin 
Memorandum were consistent with the habitual policy 
of English Governments, and they were at the time 
generally approved. It is possible that a more novel 
and more hazardous policy might have been more suc- 
cessful; but, even if Lord Derrsy had been of an ad- 
venturous disposition, it scarcely rested with a single 
Minister to engage in subordinate co-operation with three 
military Powers against the ancient ally of England. Lord 
Dersy has been often reminded that he had some years 
before recommended a transfer of sympathy from the 
dominant Turks to their Christian subjects. There is no 
reason to believe that he had changed his opinions when 
he declined to pledge his Government to the adoption of 
measures which had been proposed, but not defined, by 
the Emperor of Russta. When the war broke out after 
the failure of the Constantinople Conference, there was 
little room for diplomatic interference. Mr. Cross’s defi- 
nition of the special interests of England had been con- 
certed with Lord Drersy, who has never since varied in 
his language. His refusal to concur in the despatch of the 
English fleet to the Sea of Marmora when it was first pro- 
posed, and his consequent offer of resignation, betrayed the 
difference of opinion which had probably long existed between 
Lord Dersy and the majority of his colleagues. It would 
seem that he had resolved not to be a party to a war, even 
when it might be the inevitable result of measures in 
which he had taken a principal part. It will be generally 
thought that in resigning Lord Dersy has committed an 
error in judgment; but it may be hoped that one of the 
most laborious and conscientious of Ministers is not finally 
lost to the public service. 

The general voice designated Lord Satispury as the 
fit and almost indispensable successor to Lord Dersy. 
The extraordinary force and cogency of his first despatch 
will confirm the judgment which had been formed with 
singular unanimity. Even those who dissented from Lord 
Sauispury’s policy at Constantinople will scarcely regret 
that his exposure of the ambitious projects of Russia 
cannot be attributed to undue predilection for the Turks. 
Lord Satispury had a week ago his reputation to make 
as a Foreign Secretary, but his administrative ability has 
long been recognized. During a few months’ tenure of 
office as Secretary of State for India in Lord Dersy’s 
Government, he had impressed his experienced colleagues 
at the India Council with his aptitude for business. He 
has now mastered the affairs of India as thoroughly as any 
living statesman, and his powers and services have been 
most fully appreciated by those who have had the best 
means of judging. His activity has evidently not been 
confined to the affairs of his own department, for his Cir- 
cular shows that he has reflected profoundly on those 
parts of the Eastern question which press most imme- 
diately for solution. A fantastic conjecture that the paper 
was a joint production of the Cabinet is confuted by its 
style and by the unity of composition which it displays. 
No document of the kind has more distinctly borne a 
personal impress. Mr. Giapstone himself will perhaps 
have the candour to reconsider his hasty statement that 
Lord BraconsriELp’s colleagues are only ciphers. No 
Ministerial chief would ever attempt to disregard Lord 
SauisBury’s convictions, even if he thought it necessary to 
overrule them in action. 

As it became necessary to fill Lord Sauissury’s vacant 
post, no more competent successor than Mr. Harpy could 
be found. He probably knows as little of India as any 
able and well-informed member of the House of Commons ; 
but the English practice, which is essential to constitu- 
tional government, of placing Parliamentary leaders at the 
head of great public departments, has on the whole been 
justified by experience. Mr. Harpy has been an excellent 
Secretary for War, though when the Cabinet was formed 
he probably knew no more of the army than he now knows 
of India. In official life, asin the profession to which Mr. Harpy 
once belonged, special knowledge is acquired as it is wanted, 
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and it is submitted toa trained judgment. Mr. Harpy has had 
an opportunity of displaying remarkable good sense and 
loyalty in improving to the utmost of his power Lord 
CaRDWELL’s scheme of military reconstruction. Himself 
by nature and habit perhaps the most Conservative member 
of the Cabinet, Mr. Harpy may be supposed to have dis- 
approved of recent changes, and especially of the abolition 


of purchase; but he has made no attempt to retrace the | 
steps of his predecessor, and he has elaborated with un- | 


tiring industry all the details of the new system. The 
great improvement which has, in the estimation of com- 
petent judges, been effected in the English army is ina 


degree the work of Lord Carpwet and Mr. Harpy. | 
ome alarm might have been felt at the present crisis if 


the administration of the army had been entrusted 
to a novice. It fortunately happens that Colonel 
Sranuey had served for three years in the War Office 
before he became Secretary of the Treasury; and it is 
perhaps an advantage that he formerly was a professional 
soldier. Colonel StanLey owes his promotion in some de- 

to connexion and to accident, but he is believed to 
share the administrative ability of his family, and he has 
lately acquired a certain Parliamentary reputation ; yet, 
when Mr. Harpy is raised to the peerage, the Govern- 
ment will be greatly deficient in debating power in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Harpy is the best speaker of 
the party, which is, even with his aid, still oratorically in- 
ferior to the Opposition. He perhaps feels a distaste for 
the House, where he may not unreasonably have expected 
to be leader. His colleagues, though they may admit that 
he has earned a peerage, probably wish that he could have 
been content to wait for the reward of his services until 
@ more convenient season. 

The Conservative party is not abundantly provided with 
capable candidates for high office. Before the late changes 
the five Secretaries of State compared not disadvan- 
tageously with their predecessors in any former Cabinet. 
At present Sir M. H. Beacn and Colonel Sranvey hardly 
attain to the rank which was held by Lord Carnarvoy and 
Lord Dersy. In filling the minor offices Lord Bracons- 
FIELD has shown the sound judgment of men with which 
he is justly credited. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the younger members of the Government may be found in 
future years to have been a school of statesmen. Lord 
Georce Hamtfiron has fully earned his promotion to the 
office of Vice-President of the Council; Lord Sanpon will 
discharge with efficiency the duties of the President of the 
Board of Trade; and Sir H. Serwyy-Ippetson has earned 
at the Home Office the reputation of an able man of 
business. It may be hoped that Lord Beaconsrietp has not 
exhausted his list of competent candidates for office. Mr. 
Srannore and Sir Marruew Wuire have already 
given promise of future distinction; and it may be added 
that Mr. Srannope’s powers have been thrown away in the 
modest office of Secretary of the Board of Trade. The 
Under-Secretaryship of the Foreign Office may probably 
soon be vacant, if Mr. Bourke succeeds in his candidateship 
for the oe of Common Serjeant. In one respect the 
Foreign Under-Secretary may be thought to hold a thank- 
less office, as, except when he is of high rank, he can 
scarcely hope to rise to the head of the department; but 
good service in one Ministerial department may be re- 
warded by promotion in other offices. At present the 
demand for mature statesmen exceeds the supply. 


THE BUDGET. 


IR 8. NORTHCOTE’S Budget speech was unpre- 
tending but clear, and contained none of those in- 
genious surprises with which former Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have sometimes sought to dazzle the House of 
Commons. After the simplification which successive 
Finance Ministers have effected in our fiscal system, there 
is little scope for clever combinations; and the sum re- 
quired to be raised just now is too large to be provided by 
mere manipulation of existing taxes. Sir Srarrogp, there- 
fore, went straight to his object; nor did he endeavour to 
keep the House in suspense as to whether he intended to 
provide for the deficiency which was known toexist. The 
receipts of the year which ended last Sanday night 
exceeded the estimates by over six hundred thousand 
pounds, while the expenditure fell below the estimates by 
nearly a quarter of a million, owing to the excess of savings 
over the supplementary estimates. Consequently there was 


a surplus of income over ordinary expenditure of 860,000l. 
in round numbers. On the other hand, three and a 
half millions of extraordinary expenditure was incurred, 
so that this surplus was converted into a deficit of some- 
what over two and a half millions. The prospect for 
the current year was not much better. The estimates of 
the ordinary expenditure show 4 considerable increase 
under nearly every head. The charge upon the ‘per- 
manent debt remains the same, but the interest on loans 
for advances to local authorities and the Consolidated 
Fund charges are augmented, while there is the entirely new 
item of interest on the Exchequer Bonds issued in pur- 
suance of the Vote of Credit. The Debt and Consolidated 
Fund charges thus exhibit a growth of over four hundred 
thousand pounds. The Army and Navy together show 
an increase of over six hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
and the Civil Service expenditure is augmented by more 
than eight hundred thousand pounds. The causes of this 
latter increment are the transfer of the prisons to the central 
government, and the constantly growing educational 
demands. The final result is, that the total ordinary 
expenditure is estimated to reach 81,020,000l. in round 
numbers—an excess of 2,116,000l. over that of last year. 
On the other hand, the revenue is estimated at about three 
hundred thousand pounds less than last year, showing a 
consequent deficit of a million and a half. 


Four years’ experience has taught the Cuancetior of 
the Excnequer the expediency of taking moderate estimates 
of revenue. When he first took office he showed himself 
over-sanguine, and in consequence has been experiencing 
difficulty ever since. He has now learnt caution. In face 
of the long-existing commercial depression and the com- 
plications arising out of the war in the East, he wisely 
abstains from anticipating a material growth of the receipts 
from Excise. In those from Customs he expects a falling 
off, because the apprehension of fresh taxation led to an 
abnormal clearance of articles of general consumption 
through the Custom-house during the past three weeks, 
which of course will lessen the revenue for the current 
year. In the Income-tax, also, a decrease is looked for, on 
the ground that last year profited by exceptionally large 
arrears from the year before,and by an unusually strict 
collection. A slight reduction is likewise anticipated in 
Stamps. Thusall the great items of revenue are expected 
to be less productive than in the year just closed. Ifa 
peaceful settlement of the Eastern difficulty is effected, 
trade, it may be hoped, will revive, and the result will 
in consequence prove better than the CHANcELLOR 
of the Excuequer now looks forward to. On the other 
hand, if the prevailing suspense continues, and, 
still worse, if war breaks out, his moderate estimates 
may turn out to be too sanguine. The caution he has dis- 
played is therefore commendable. But the unpromising 
state of the revenue makes a large addition to the taxation 
imperative. We have seen above that there was last year 
an extraordinary expenditure of three and a half millions, 
against which there was an available surplus of 860,000. 
Three-quarters of a million of this surplus was applied to 
meet the extraordinary expenditure, two millions and 
three-quarters being raised by the issue of Exchequer 
Bonds. In addition, the naval and military departments 
have made engagements which will absorb 700,000]. And 
a further outlay, which cannot be accurately estimated, but 
is set down roughly at from eight to eleven hundred 
thousand pounds, will be necessary. Thus the total ex- 
traordinary expenditure, actual and prospective, will be 
about five millions, possibly more. But 750,000l. of this 
has been paid off. There remains 4,250,000l1. to be 
covered. And to this sum has to be added the 1,500,000l. 
of estimated deficit this year, making a total of 
5,750,0001., or thereabouts. The deficit of the cur. 
rent year the CuanceLttor of the Excagquer pro- 
poses to cover within the year; the repayment of 
the extraordinary expenditure he spreads over two 
years. He proposes accordingly to add twopence to the 
Income-tax, which will give him 3,000,000. within the 
year, six hundred thousand pounds remaining over as 
arrears to be collected in the ensuing twelvemonth. And 
he further proposes to add fourpence a pound to the 
tobacco duty, raising the duty to three-and-sixpence, which 
will give him three-quarters of a million more. He will 
thereby cover the estimated deficit and have two millions 
and a quarter over to “ppy to the repayment of the extra- 
ordinary expenditare. These are the main features of the 
| Budget ; but the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer also redresses 
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the grievances of the Inhabited House Duty, increasing 
the Dog-tax to recoup him for the accruing loss. 

Both direct and indirect taxation, it will be seen, are in- 
creased, and thus it may be said that all classes of the com- 
munity are made to contribute to the public burdens, 
though certainly in very unequal proportions. While, how- 
ever, we may be permitted to hope that the addition to the 
Income-tax is only temporary, it is far less probable that the 
tobacco duty will again be reduced. In the selection of this 
impost for augmentation the CHanceLLor of the ExcHEequen 
shows sound judgment. An article of general consumption 
amongst rich and poor alike, which is yet a pure luxury, 
is most suitable of all to bear a heavy rate of taxation, And 
it is adapted for the purpose which the CuanceLLor of the 
Excuequer has in view, inasmuch as the proceeds of the 
duty have been steadily rising for a long time past. There 
is every reason to expect, therefore, that the revenue ex- 
pected from it will be obtained. The augmentation is not 
great enough seriously to check consumption. It amounts 
to no more than a farthing an ounce, and consequently will 
not increase the retail price more than a halfpenny—an 
enhancement too small to have much practical effect. More 
difference of opinion will be excited by the addition of two- 
pence to the Income-tax. The country was prepared for 
some increase of this tax, but many will think that it is 
made to contribute more than its fair proportion. It may 
nave been difficult to distribute the burden more equally ; 
but every time the need for additional revenue arises the 
improvidence of Chancellors of the Exchequer in the past 
in abolishing altogether so many indirect taxes is forcibly 
brought home to us. It is difficult to re-impose a tax 
once repealed, and thus the excessive diminution of the 
number of our taxes heightens the danger of one small 
class being saddled with all the burdens of the country. 

The Cuance.ior of the Excurquer digressed into a very 
interesting and important discussion respecting the rapid 
growth of the Floating Debt in consequence of the loans 
to local authorities. Within the past four years that debt 
has almost trebled, and it promises to increase in the future 
at a still more rapid rate. There is a risk in this that, if 
the loans are unproductively laid out, and consequently 
impose a heavy burden on the localities, an agitation may 
be got up to shift the burden on to the nation. Apart from 
this, the Floating Debt is becoming unmanageable, and may 
easily involve the Government in embarrassment. The 

uestion is one which demands practical treatment ; but Sir 
Norrucore contented himself with drawing 
attention to it. It is hardly likely to receive due considera- 
tion at a moment when so many more interesting topics 
offer themselves for criticism. I1t is to be hoped therefore, 
as Mr. Giapstoye urged, that it will be taken up and dealt 
with separately. 


EGYPT IN COMMISSION. 


T last an official decree has been issued by the Kuepive 
appointing a Commission to inquire into the whole 
subject of Egyptian finance. That which was long ago 
asked for and refused has now been granted or extorted. 
M. pe Lesseps is to be the President, Mr. Rivers WiLson 
and a Pasha Vice-Presidents, and the five Earopean Com- 
missioners of the Public Debt are to be the other members 
of the Commission. The Commission is to investigate 
everything—what Egypt can afford to pay, how the taxes 
are collected, what is the amount of floating debt, and how 
that debt has been incurred ; and all Egyptian officials are 
warned that they must give all the information that it is in 
their power to give. No proceeding could be more dis- 
tasteful to the Kuepive, and it is certain that he would 
never have consented to it had he thought there was a 
ibility of escape. He has yielded simply because the 
rench and English Governments made him yield. Fora 
moment he seemed ready to set the Western Powers at 


Porte, to make Russia the arbiter of his fate. But he 
found that Russia could not help him, that the Porte was 
for all practical purposes non-existent, and that the 
Western Powers were not to be trifled with. Both have a 
technical ground of interference which permits them to 
address the Kuepive in a very different way from that in 
which two great Powers ordinarily address a small Power 
whose policy they wish to control, but with which they 
have no special relations. England and France tempo- 
rarily abandoned their old Consular jurisdiction in order 


that a fair trial might be given to the experiment of the 


International Tribunals. These tribunals have not been 
allowed by the Kuevive to execute their decrees, as the 
necessities of an impecunious State must, according 
to his contention, override all international agreements ; 
and the Western Powers could with perfect fairness 
inform him that they must revert to their Con- 
sular jurisdiction, unless he would consent to let 
them ascertain for themselves that Egypt was really as 
impecunious as he asserted. Then, again, England and 
France are the co-guarantors of a Turkish loan secured on 
the Egyptian tribute. The money for the last dividend 
was not paid by the Kuepive when due; and the necessary 
amount was provided by England, who immediately applied 
to France to be recouped half of what had been disbursed. 
The two Powers had therefore a perfect right to insist that 
he should show why a burden had been thrown on English 
and French taxpayers to which they would never have 
been subjected if the finances of Egypt had been properly 
administered. Such interference, therefore, as has taken 
place is defensible on special grounds, and is quite dis- 
tinguishable from interference to protect bondholders, 
which, if looked on with favour in France, is regarded 
with settled aversion in England; and it is also dis- 
tinguishable from interference to promote a general 
policy, to which both nations might resort in case 
of a great emergency, but which would be indefen- 
sible and outrageous unless something much more had 
happened than has happened at present. The character 
of our interference must be appreciated in order that 
its importance may be fairly estimated. The Kuepive 
quarrelled with the representatives of his creditors. They 
wanted such an investigation as is now to be made, but 
the Kuepive would not grant it, and from his point of 
view he must have seemed to himself to have excellent 
reasons for not granting it. To permit it was really quite 
incompatible with even the nominal position of a sovereign 
prince ; and although the representatives of the creditors 
were quite right to deal with him on the footing which he 
had himself accepted by his financial decrees, he not un- 
naturally thought that the time had come when, unless he 
asserted himself, he must be eclipsed for ever. He was, 
however, so placed that behind his ordinary creditors were 
England and France, with their peculiar claims and their 
peculiar means of enforcing them, and they asked for pre- 
cisely what he had denied to his creditors. He has had to 
give way; but at least he has the satisfaction of feeling 
that, if his feeble sovereignty has now been overshadowed, 
it has been darkened by the imminence of two undeniably 
big bodies. 

While, however, the special justifications of interference 
which England and France possess exempt their action 
from the reproach of arbitrary and overbearing dictation, 
it is not to be denied that Egypt turns over a new page of 
its long and mournful history with the starting of a Com- 
mission forced on its sovereign at such a moment, armed 
with such powers, and aiming at such wide results. An 
inquiry into Egyptian finance is a bringing of the Knepive 
to judgment. Much allowance may be made for him, much 
politic tenderness may be shown to him, but he and his works 
will be judged. Hitherto he has always been able to take 
his stand on the basis of accomplished facts. As long as 
he found the money, it was nothing to his creditors how he 
found it. He furnished the figures on which they had to 
negotiate with him. Hisofficials denied or asserted, screened 
or revealed, everything in accordance with what they knew 
or believed to be his wishes. It was not for them, 
in treating with the sovereign of the country, to bring to 
his notice that in a short reign he had made himself owner 
of one-fifth of the whole land of Egypt, or that a large 
part of his subjects had been converted from tolerably 
contented peasant proprietors into miserable drudges, from 
whom the uttermost farthing was wrung by the tax- 


| gatherer. But now a real inquiry will be made, and a 
defiance, and, under colour of referring everything to the | 


real inquiry must place in the light of day the history and 
the methods of the Kuepive’s administration. It will 
—— appear that the defects of this administration 

ve been in some respects much exaggerated. The real 
prosperity of Egypt has increased under his rule, and 
violent crime has been effectually suppressed. But there 
can be no doubt that, by an abuse of power, he has gathered 
together vast sources of wealth for his family, and that the 
condition of the fellah has grown worse since he began to 
reign. He may urge in his defence that he has only donc 
what all Oriental sovereigns do if they have the chance. 
To get all he can for himself and his houschold, and to 
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make the tillers of the soil feel that they exist for his 
benefit, are the aims which the Eastern despot has for centu- 
ries pursued with a persistence that has often been rewarded 
with success. When, again, the full story of the origin of 
the present floating debt has been published, there will be 
strange revelations of family claims intruded among public 
obligations, of poor officials fleeced while rich officials 
throve, of adventurers plundering and plundered in order 
to sustain a new crop of intriguers and parasites. Not 
that anything very scandalous is likely to be discovered. 
The Kuepive has on the whole been better, as he certainly 
has been much cleverer, than most Oriental rulers. At 
worst he has only gone on as a Turk, making hay while 
the sun shone, would be sure to go on. But our Indian 
experiences enable us to know beforehand what must be the 
result of a candid investigation of the affairs and govern- 
ment of a native prince. Things that are passed over 
when they are only half known seem intolerable when 
they are fully known. The Kuepive will be judged by 
foreigners with European notions of economy, honesty, 
and justice, and he will be condemned. It will be re- 
cognized that more perhaps could not be expected of him, 
seeing what he was and the position in which he was 

laced. But it will be thought necessary to supersede him. 

e may still be called Khedive, and may even be presented 
with an unwelcome independence of the Porte, but he will 
have to be a new sort of Khedive. Rules will be laid 
down which he will have to obey, and his administration 
will be no longer his own, but that forced upon him. It 
may even be suspected that he has foreseen all along that 
this would some day be his fate, and that he thought it 
prudent to accumulate possessions on the speculation that 
much must remain to him in any case, that his property 
would be spared even if his sovereignty was curtailed, and 
that the best safeguard against the vicissitudes of political 
fortune was the ownership of private wealth. Even a 
mediatized prince is somebody if he can occupy a floor at 
the Grand Hotel and drive in state in the Champs Elysées. 


Nor is it merely that any investigation of Egyptian 
administration, if conducted by foreigners with a deter- 
mination not to be foiled, must introduce startling novel- 
ties into the methods of Egyptian government. That the 
Kuepive should have wished to appeal to the Porte, and 
that the Porte should have been ignored by the Western 
Powers and the Kuepive made to look directly to them, 
is in itself a complete upsetting of the basis of his rule. 
Hitherto he has looked at every stage of his carecr to the 
Porte. It is through the countenance and authority of 
the Porte that he has maintained his hold on Egypt. He has 
always had to buy and bribe and beg all that he wanted 
to get at Constantinople. From day to day he never knew 
but that an order from the Suttan might depose him. 
From this alarm, and from the exorbitant demands for 
money which Constantinople has incessantly made on him, 
he will perhaps now be free. But independence of the 
Porte would be a very doubtful gain to him, even if he 
could be independent altogether, as such allegiance as he 
commands is for the most part paid to him as the repre- 
sentative of the Suttan. He was always so far protected 
that a Palace revolution or a military revolt directed 
against him, unless instigated by the Porte, would have 
been suppressed and punished by it. But he cannot be 
really independent. If he does not depend on the Porte, 
he must depend on some one. There is, in a vague and 
modest fashion, such a thing as public opinion even in 
Egypt; and public opinion in Egypt, having no respect or 
affection for the Kueptve, will force him to depend on the 
Western Powers. So far as the likings of the Egyptians 
can be spoken of, there is no doubt that what 
the mass of the people—all, in fact, except a small 
Palace clique—would like is an English occupation ; if they 
cannot get that, they would like a joint English and French 
occupation ; or, if that is not possible, as much control on 
the part of England or France, or both, as is to be had. 
When we have once begun the control of Egypt, it will be 
very difficult to abandon the task. The necessities of war 
may, if war comes, oblige us to do many things that we do 
not like, even to the occupation of Egypt; but, unless self- 
defence obliges us to take some great step, we shall pro- 
bably try to do as little as we can. Yet it is difficult to 
see how we can do very little with regard to Egypt. 
When it is once realized that Egypt, from its geo- 
graphical position, from its history, from the cha- 
racter of its people and Government, must be de- 
pendent on some 


‘ower, and that England and France | 


have now terminated its dep.ndence on the Porte and 
instituted its dependence on them, it becomes evident that 
the relations thus commenced are not easily dissoluble. 
The Egyptian question, which has been long looming in 
the distance, now becomes distinctly visible. It is so near 
to us that we cannot avoid asking what we shall do with 
it. Pradent Englishmen will be always anxious to guard 
their country against rash adventure, and England, above 
all countries, is interested in discountenancing rapine and 
spoliation ; but we can no longer believe that it is possible 
for us to keep altogether aloof from Egypt. The country 
has passed, although in an unostentatious way, under our 
partial control, and no one can pretend to say what the 
limits of that control will be. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 


HE debate in the House of Commons on the new 
Indian financial measures was neither inopportune nor 
uninstructive. It cannot be to the advantage of even the 
Indian Government itself that its principal acts should 
escape all criticism ; and as it is now determined that there 
shall be no criticism allowed in India—the native press 
being fettered into obsequiousness, public buildings being 
refused for meetings, and measures of the most serious 
importance being hurried through the Council in a sitting 
—there is no opening for criticism at all except what the 
House of Commons can provide. Jn one way the opening 
thus given is as good as can be wished, as there is no re- 
straint on discussion, and India is so little a battle-ground 
of English parties that supporters of the Government are 
free to oppose it and its adversaries are free to sustain 
it on Indian questions. On the other hand, it is hard to 
get a night for an Indian debate ; the audience is sparse, 
ignorant, and uninterested ; the discussion necessarily comes. 
too late; and the feeling that, whatever may be said, the 
Indian Government must be supported on a division, robs 
criticism of life and real vigour. The Indian Government 
lately decided that it must increase its revenue by an 
annual amount of two millions, of which sum one quarter 
was to furnish a surplus by way of margin to the ordinary 
expenditure, and three quarters were to provide an insur- 
ance fund against future famines. Few persons either here or 
in India question the necessity of securing a surplus of half 
a million sterling, or the wisdom of insuring against 
famines. But the Government proposes to raise a large 
portion of the money it wants partly by a readjustment of 
the Salt-tax and partly by a Licence-tax; and it appa- 
rently intends to invest its insurance fund in irrigation 
works and railways. It was to these two methods of 
getting the money and to this form of investment that 
Mr. Fawcerr objected, and invited the House to join 
him in objecting, although of course he could have had 
no hope of doing more than recording a protest, and 
letting his arguments work on the minds of the rulers 
of India hereafter. His speech was temperate and 
sensible, and started many points on which those who are 
interested in India might reasonably ask the Government 
to enlighten them. Unfortunately, no light was to be got 
from the Government. Lord Greorce Hamitroy, who 
cannot be supposed to take much interest in an office he is 
about to quit, showed little of the force and knowledge 
which he has displayed in former Indian debates. He 
said that the new scheme must be taken as a whole; and 
that, if looked at asa whole, it was uncommonly bold, 
statesmanlike, and wise. But he seemed to share most 
of the objections of his critics to its details. He de. 
fended the Salt-tax on the most unfortunate grounds ; 
he gave up the Licence-tax altogether, except as a 
means of stimulating the natives to endure the re- 
imposition of an Income-tax ; and he never touched Mr. 
Fawcett’s main argument as to the investment of the 
insurance fund. We can gather from the debate no 
means of understanding why the new financial project, 
when taken as a whole, should be pronounced bold, states- 
manlike, or wise ; and we must fall back on our general 
conviction that its author, Sir Jonn Srracuey, is a v 
able man, that the governors of India, both there and 
here, are sincerely anxious to do their very best for the 
people of India, and that, speculatively, there may be 
always said to bea greater chance of their being right 
than wrong. 
The mass of the people of India are v 


poor, but, poor 
as they are, something must be got out 


them by taxa- 
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tion. This may be taken as a settled principle of finance 
accepted by all financiers, and the only question is 
how much it is fair and possible to get out of the 
Indian poor, and how they are to be made to 
pay it. There are three ways in which it is found 
icable to reach them. Their little holdings of 

d may be made to pay a cess, their humble rags may 
be made a little more costly, and the salt they eat may be 
made to yield a duty to the Government. Mr. Grant 
Durr, who has always the courage of his opinions, and who 
defends every part of our Indian system from an honest 
gn of its intrinsic excellence, asserted, in reply to 
. Fawcett, that in his opinion the Salt-tax was in itself 
an admirable tax, and one of the best that man can devise. 
Just as he once defended the opium duty, not on any paltry 
grounds of temporary expediency or necessity, but on the 
high and permanent ground that we were doing the Chinese 
the greatest possible kindness in supplying them with the 
precise corrective of tea which they needed, so he now saw 
in the Salt-tax a most salutary aid to the well-being of the 


natives. He stood, however, alone, and every other 
speaker agreed that to tax one of the prime necessities | 
of a miserable life was defensible only on the score of there | 
being absolutely no other choice. There can be no doubt 
that practically a main portion of the taxation of the 
very poor must be indirect. The Government can only get 
-at them by making more costly some of the things that 
‘they must have. If the Indian poor were as well off as 
the English poor, and had the same tastes, the Govern- 
“ment could tax their tobacco, beer, and spirits ; but being 
what they are, there is nothing to tax but their clothes and 
their salt. Manchester is pressing hard to relieve them 
from the tax on their clothes, which interferes with the | 
Lancashire cotton-trade, and if Manchester succeeds, then , 
the Salt-tax will be left as the only instrument of indirect | 
taxation. Salt isa necessary of life in a peculiar sense. 
No one, as Dr. Piayrair informed the House, can live 
‘without consuming nine pounds of salt per annum, and the 
, on account of their low diet, require an amount 

yond this. It is alsoa necessary of life for cattle, and 
cattle, as a necessary implement of agriculture, are a, 
necessary of life to the Indian poor. Further, if salt | 
can be procured easily and cheaply, it can be used in 
a great variety of manufacturing processes whieh with- | 
out it are impossible. The effect of the Salt-tax in India» 
seems to be to make these processes impossible, to expose 
a considerable amount of cattle to death by murrain, but 
to let the people themselves have the nine or ten pounds 
they absolutely require. They might like to have more ; 
but it must be assumed that they get just what is barely 
necessary in the way of salt for the support of life, or the 
tax would be merely a form of murder. If they get the 
salt they need in spite of the tax, they must pay the tax by 
stinting themselves in other things. The Salt-tax is thus 
paid out of the general income of the consumer, and if one 
native is a little better off than another, he can more easily 
afford to pay the Salt-tax. On this principle there have 
hitherto been local inequalities in the Salt-tax. The 
richer inhabitant of Bengal has paid a higher salt duty 
—that is, has contributed more out of his general income , 
—than the poor inhabitant of Bombay or Madras. Sir 
Joun Srracuey now proposes to alter this, All are to pay | 
alike. This proposal involves the assumption that the 
average general income of the whole native population | 
is equal. This may be true, and, if it is true, there can be no 
reason why the demand of the Government on this average | 
general income should not be equal too. But the people 
of Madras and Bombay assert that it is not at all true. 
They point to what they think are obvious facts. They 
have just passed, or have scarcely passed, through a famine, 
and Bengal is officially stated to be now exceptionally 
prosperous. On the face of it, the assertion that their 
general income is equal to that of the Bengalee is in their 
contention transparently absurd; and, although perhaps 
the Government could show them that they are wrong, it 
has not as yet thought fit to do so. 

The Licence-tax is a feeble and imperfect substitute for 
an Income-tax. The Government would like to restore the 
Income-tax ; but the discontent produced by it while 
it ¢xisted was so serious that the Government cannot 
venture to do what it wishes. The trading classes, how- 
ever, if there is no Income-tax, escape paying their fair 
share of taxation; and it is thought that something 


at least may be got out of them by making them pay for 


licences to trade. But if a Licence-tax is not to be inquisi- 
torial—that is, if people are not to pay more for leave te 
trade in proportion to what they make by trade, and 
traders are looked on as equals—the poorest trader must 
pay as much as the richest, and the State gets much more 
out of the average general income of a village shopkeeper 
than out of that of a merchant prince. The Government 
of India originally proposed to adhere strictly to the theory 
of licences, and to exact from the richest trader no more 
than a pound a year, and to make even persons earning 
two shillings a week by trade take out a licence. Lord 
SauispurY thought this adherence to theory a little too 
rigid, and, while according exemption to the very humblest 
traders, raised the maximum that could be exacted. 
Even with this correction, however, the tax remains, 
as from its nature it always must remain, one that makes 
the poor trader pay what to him may be a serious sum, 
and takes from the rich a sum beneath his notice. The 
inequality of the tax led to an indignation meeting at 
Bombay, which, the use of a public building being refused 


| by the stern and cautious authorities, assembled in a 


cireus tent, and there gave vent to its feelings. It 
was not, however, merely that rich traders pay dispro- 
portionately little which awakened discontent, but that 
there should be no corresponding tax laid on professional 
men and English officials. Mr. Fawcerr protested against 
the exemption of these favoured persons, and it was not 
easy for the Government to discover any reply. As 
the Government wishes for an Income-tax by which 
its officials would be made to contribute directly 
to the revenue, it must hold that it is just that they 
should so contribute; and, if the native traders are to pay 
something in lieu of the Income-tax which the Govern- 
ment thinks they ought to pay, it would seem as if the 
officials also ought to pay something. In order to account 
for the exemption thus accorded to officials, Lord Lyrron 
invented the absurd plea that recently some Civil Servants 
have been working very hard in the famine districts. They 
were thus to be regarded as good boys, who had earned a 
half-holiday for the whole school; and their half-holiday 
was to take the singular form of getting the natives to 
pay their taxes for them. Lord Geroree Hamirron’s 
defence was at least a wider one; for he argued that, as 
the main use of the Licence-tax was to stimulate the 
natives into asking for an Income-tax instead, the 
more glaring were the inequalities and injustice of the 
Licence-tax, the more effectively it would operate in the 
desired direction. Whether it is wise to invest tle in- 
surance fund im unproductive works, and how far, if it is 
so invested, it can be called an insurance fund at all, are 
questions which the Government waits to decide until 
the Committee which has been appointed to consider the 
general subject of Public Works in India shall have made 
its report ; and the consideration of this part of Mr. Faw- 
cET?’s criticism on the official scheme must therefore be 
deferred for the present. 


THE SUNDAY CLOSING BILL AND THE 
OBSTRUCTIVES. 


i. event has proved that the Government made a 
great mistake in according a modified support to the 
Trish Sunday Closing Bill. They disliked the principle on 
which the Bill was founded, and they were not themselves 
of opinion that any practical benefit would be reaped from 
it which would make up for its theoretical unsoundness. 
Their solé reason for making it to some extent their own 
child was a belief that the majority of the Irish people 
wanted to have the public-houses closed on Sundays; but 
even this inadequate reason has by this time become pro- 
blematical. If the Sunday Closing Bill is supported by a 
nearly unanimous public opinion in Ireland, how does it 
happen that such determined hostility is shown to it hy a 
section of the Irish members ? It is possible, no doubt, that 
their opposition is the result of an heroic determination on 
their part to show that they are representatives, not delegates. 
As such, according to the highest constitutional authorities, 
their business is to do what the Irish people ought to wish 
rather than what they do wish; and, if the Bill is really 
as popular in Ireland as its advocates make out, Major 
O’Gorman and his colleagues are making a noble sacrilice 
of interest to duty, since at the next election their resolutely 
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sober constituents will of course refuse to return them. 
It is allowable, however, to feel some doubt whether this 
description of the action of the minority is altogether 
accurate. The Sunday Closing Bill is a bad Bill; but 
many bad Bills have been passed because members 
of Parliament did not wish to put their seats in peril; 
and we were certainly not prepared for an exceptional 
display of indifference to popularity among _ the 
Irish obstructives. A more probable explanation of 
the occurrences of Monday night and Tuesday morning 
is that the supposed unanimity of the Irish people on this 
question is a delusion. That there isa very strong and very 
active party in Ireland which is bent upon carrying the Bill 
through, is clear enough, but at present nothing more than 
this is clear. Perhaps by this time the Government have 
begun to discover that this is the case; at least, if they 
have not, it is hard to account for Mr. Lowrner’s sudden 
disappearance from the House on Tuesday morning. A 
Minister is no more proof against loss of temper than a 
private member ; but mere obstruction would hardly have 
had this effect on the Irish SrcreTary. The Government 
had undertaken to help the Bill on if certain amendments 
which they propose to make in it were accepted, and it was 
certainly the business of the Minister to whose department 
the Bill related not to be the first to give way to obstruction. 
In the three hours that followed Mr. Lowrner’s inappro- 
priate display of petulance, a Bill in which the Govern- 
ment profess to feel an interest was being pushed on by 
the aid of the Opposition alone. Mr. Lowruer’s irritation 
is not at all surprising. Of the devoted band of obstructives 
who kept the House sitting till 6 a.m., two-thirds, it seems, 
were composed of his own compatriots and friends. It was 
only the cruel fetters of office that kept him from taking 
sweet counsel with them as of old, and walking gallantly 
into the lobby every half-hour, instead of going home to 
bed or hiding in the smoking-room. But, if the Treasury 
Bench has its bitters, it has also its sweets, and Mr. 
LowTHER must not allow himself to eschew the one while 
tasting the other. The Irish Secretary of a Government 
which has made a blunder as regards legislating for Ireland 
must either persuade his chiefs to retrace their steps 
or try to look as though he felt sure that they are 
on the right road. Mr. Lowrner may be exerting him- 
self manfully in the former direction; but in the 
meanwhile he conspicuously fails in disguising his own 
convictions. 


This new instance of obstruction is valuable as a re- 
minder that even rapidity of Parliamentary procedure may 
be bought too dear. The speeches delivered on Monday 
inay have been absurdly long ; but nothing but the irritation 
of conflict could account for the O’Conor Don’s declaring 
that they added nothing to that knowledge of the question | 
which Parliament ought undoubtedly to possess before | 
passing such a measure as the Irish Sunday Closing Bill. | 
Unless Mr. Murray and Mr. O’Suxtivan are altogether | 
wrong in their statistics, the case for the Bill has broken | 
down on a material point. What is the main reason 
alleged for shutting up public-houses on Sunday? Surely 
it is the fact, which has hitherto been taken for granted, | 
that there is more drunkenness on Sunday than on other 
days of the week. If it turns out that,so far from 
Sanday being the most drunken day of the seven, it 
‘3 really the least so, why should Sunday be singled out 
is the day on which public-houses are to be closed? Mr. 
Murruy maintains that Sunday is the least drunken day in 
ihe week, and he bases his assertion on the fact that there 
we fewer arrests for drunkenness made on that day than 
on any other. It is possible of course that this evi- 
dence from figures may be rebutted, and that the rarity 
of Sunday arrests may be accounted for in some other 
way than by the prevalence of Sunday sobriety. But it is 
idle to say that this new evidence does not need rebutting. 
If it is sustained, the whole argument in favour of the 
Sunday Closing Bill must be reconstructed, and it is very 
hard to see what new shape it can possibly take. The Bill 
is now demanded on the ground that the Irish people are 
virtually agreed in desiring it. But this unanimity has 
hitherto been +" to rest on the ascertained fact 
that Sunday is the most drunken day in the week; and 
consequently that to close public-houses on Sunday is to 
remove the main temptation to drunkenness out of the 
way of those who on that day especially are too weak to 
stand up against it. Unless the rish people are entirely 
deaf to argument, they must be shaken by the discovery 


that Sunday has not the exceptional character attributed 
to it, and that, in closing public-houses on Sunday, 
they will be closing them on the day when they are least, 
not most, liable to be abused. Even the Government will 
hardly maintain that the wishes of the Irish people are to 
be equally deferred to, whether they are reasonable or un- 
reasonable; and now that this evidence about the pro- 
portion of arrests has been brought forward, such a 
measure of delay in passing the Bill ought to be accorded 
as will give Irishmen and the Government time to recon- 
sider their position in regard to the proposed change. It 
is not pleasant, of course, for a Government te have to 
confess that they have been precipitate and ill advised ; 
but, when they have once become aware of the fact, they 
had better acknowledge it openly than give an unavowed 
support to those obstructive tactics whieh they have here- 
tofore pledged themselves to resist. 


As regards these tactics themselves, there is nothing to 
be said that has not often been said already. No defence 
can be offered for a policy which turns the discussion of a 
clause in Committee into a debate on the second reading, 
and forces eight divisions on successive motions that the 
Chairman do now leave the chair. It cannot, however, be 
denied that, but for the obstructives, the Government might 
not have had the opportunity they now have of withdraw- 
ing from a position which they have far too hastily taken 
up. They are too deeply pledged, it may be, to the policy 
of consulting the wishes of the Irish people in disregard, if 
need be, of their real interests, to draw back from it with 
dignity ; but they are not yet pledged to take the wishes 
of a part of the Irish people as conclusive testimony to the 
wishes of the whole. They have now been warned that 
the existence of the supposed unanimity is doubtful, and 
that, even if it exists, it has been reached under a mis- 
apprehension. Obstruction is avery great nuisance, and it 
is more than time that a remedy was found for it ; but in the 
meanwhile the Government may well be thankful that they 
have had an opportunity of discovering and correcting a 
mistake. 


COLONIAL FEDERATION. 


T atime when it is difficult to attend to any but one 
political question, a revival by Sir Jutius Voaet of 

the controversy on Colonial Federation may at first sight be 
thought inopportune; yet the relation of the United 
Kingdom to the outlying parts of the Empire may here- 
after be found to have a bearing on the conditions of 
foreign war. It is, as Sir Jutius Vocet suggests, unsatis- 
factory that the bond of common nationality should, among 
the English race alone, tend to relax, while Germans, 
Italians, and Slaves are tending to closer union. Like 
all other actual anomalies, the paradox might be explained ; 
but, if modern ethnological doctrines can for once serve a 
useful purpose, it may be well to remind colonists that 
they are English in blood and language. The con- 
nexion between England and the Colunies is uncertain, 
although it may possibly prove to be durable in proportion 
to its elasticity. The Imperial Government is powerless to 
prevent the scandals which have lately occurred in Victoria, 
or the anomalous proceedings of a Minister in New Zealand 
who was once himself an English servantof the Crown. The 
slightest attempt to check the independent action of local 
Legislatures produces threats of separation ; and a show of 
indifference to the menace furnishes a fresh pretext for 
resentment. The courageous assertion of his own authority 
by the Governor-Generat of the Cape may perhaps serve 
as a precedent for a more rational system, if his preference 
of the public safety over the pretensions of parties is here- 
after approved by the Colonial Parliament. In time of war 
the necessity of united action may perhaps be apparent 
even to colonists jealous of their independence. The whole 
fabric of responsible government in a great colonial empire 
is still experimental. If the trial proves to be successful, 
the relations of the Imperial Government and the Colonies 
will become definite and intelligible. The only alternative 
is that separation which both parties at present depre- 
cate. If successive Governments had insisted on main- 
taining the ancient rights of the Crown, a series of 
repetitions of the unfortunate and unavoidable Ameri- 
can war would probably by this time have broken up 
the Colonial Empire. The concession of virtual sovereignty 
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to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Cape was the 
result, not of profound policy or prescient wisdom, but of 
a calm recognition of necessity. The consequent anomalies 
naturally offend the sense of logical symmetry in many 
political theorists. Mr. Lows despises a kind of connexion 
which seems to him fictitious; and Sir Jutivs VoGEL 
devises projects for giving substance and reality to a 
nominal union. 

Lord Biacurorp, who has a perfect knowledge of the 
principles and practice of colonial administration, has 
urged forcible arguments against the expediency and possi- 
bility of a federal English State consisting of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. Englishmen at home would not 
readily submit to the control of fellow-subjects on the other 
side of the globe, especially when at some future time the 

t colonies collectively, or even separately, outnumber the 
inhabitants of the British islands. On their part the colonies 
have again and again indicated their resolution to retain the 
exclusive management of their domestic affairs. The ad- 
vocates of federation reply that every State or colony 
would have a Legislatare Bf. its own, and that war, foreign 
affairs, and federal finance would alone be entrusted to the 
central Parliament and Government. As Lord Biacnrorp 
fully explained, the scheme would involve an entire 
reconstruction of the English Constitution. The Imperial 
Parliament is not only omnipotent, but omnipresent, 
determining for itself the extent of its powers, and 
interfering at its own diseretion with parochial or per- 
sonal disputes as freely as with general policy and inter- 
national relations. A federal Legislature has, as in the 
United States, only an authority strictly defined in the 
terms of a written Constitution ; and the component parts 
of a federal English Empire would be less homogeneous 
than the States of the American Union. If it were possible 
to devise a special machinery by which the colonies could 
exert an influence on foreign policy, it might be worth while 
to make some sacrifice of convenience for the purpose of 


' measured by tens of thousands of miles. 


securing their hearty co-operation in diplomacy and in war. 
The only precedents for such a combination are furnished 
by the Austro-Hungarian Delegations, and perhaps by the | 
relations between Sweden and Norway. If the English 
Colonial Empire lasts, some method of employing the 
strength of the whole community for the promotion of | 
national welfare may perhaps be contrived by future | 
statesmen. The colonies would attach no value to repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament by a few members 
elected by themselves. The system is tried in France, 
where it produces no appreciable result; but the French | 
colonies are comparatively insignificant. | 

The Constitution of the United States has provided with 
admirable good fortune or foresight for the extension of 
the Republic. Emigrants to unsettled lands, at first directly 
subject to the central Government, are organized as their 
number increases until they form Territories, and ultimately 
States. Their resources are as fully available for national 
purposes as those of Massachusetts or New York; and till 
they acquire full political maturity by admission into the 
number of States, they for the most part acquiesce without 
protest or resistance in the fiscal legislation of Congress. 
When separate interests prevail over common legislation, 
the Federal Executive and Congress prudently connive at 
a partial exercise of unavowed independence. In Cali- 
fornia the Legal Tender Law and the Homestead Law 
have been systematically disregarded; and yet no col- 
lision has occurred between the Federal and the State 
Governments. It is more possible to envy than to imitate 
the American system. The English colonies have as yet 
taken little interest in international affairs; and they 
habitually disregard the fiscal policy of the mother-country. 
Lord Biacurorp showed good reasons for holding that, 
when responsible government was conceded, it would have 
been injudicious, and probably impracticable, to make re- 
servations which, if they had been operative, might have 

revented errors of colonial legislation. If the local Par- 
iaments had been forbidden to deal with waste lands and 
with tariffs, all their energies would have been devoted to 
agitation, and perhaps to active resistance. A prudent father 
never attempts to limit the emancipation of a son who is once 
of full age. The colonies have injured both themselves 
and the mother-country by perverse economic |legis- 
lation. Some of them, in the supposed interest of 


accepted as a necessary consequence of responsible or im 
dependent government. 

A federal Legislature possessing exclusive fiscal autho- 
rity would immediately find itself in collision with colonial 
prejudices and interests. For many years to come the 
United Kingdom would return a compact majority in 
favour of those principles of Free-trade which are obstinately 
rejected by the colonies. It is extremely improbable 
that the privilege of returning a few members to the 
federal Parliament would reconcile colonial Protectionists 
to the abolition of the present tariffs. Itis perhaps scarcely 
worth while to anticipate the distant period at which the 
United Kingdom will be a secondary State in the great 
Confederation. The restoration of the Corn-laws by a 
colonial majority would be a startling event. The main 
drift of Sir Junius VoceEt’s latest essay is an attempt to 
recommend reciprocity of commercial legislation between 
England and the colonies. He regards the establishment 
of Free-trade as a mere concession to foreigners, who, as he 
rightly judges, feel in return neither gratitude nor good- 
will to England. Colonial and foreign economists seldom 
apprehend the avowed national selfishness of English fiscal 
legislation. Mr. Cospen and many of his contemporaries 
anticipated that their principles would spread over the 
world, with the result of promoting universal goodwill; yet 
their primary object in removing duties was to obtaincommo- 
dities at a cheaper rate. A Customs Union consisting of Eng- 
landand the Colonies would inclose a vast amount of territory, 
with corresponding facilities for trade. On the other hand, 
it would be difficult to check contraband trade on frontiers 
The suggestion 
of so impracticable a scheme is an illustration of the 
justice of Lord Buacurorp’s conclusions. Where close 
union is impossible, a loose connexion may be beneficial as 
long as it lasts, nor is it certain that dissolution may not be 
long postponed. It is too late to inquire whether it would 
have been desirable to retain the colonies which have grown 
into the United States. It is impossible to know whether 
further disruption will follow the attainment by the 
colonies of virtual independence. A close alliance of all 
the branches of the English nation would be highly 


advantageous ; but, if it is ever effected, it must be the 


voluntary result of natural causes. 


ANTI-VACCINATION FALLACIES. 


HE House of Commons was occupied on Wednesday 
with a mischievous debate upon a mischievous Bill. 
Happily the division disposed of the question decisively 
for this Parliament ; but the anti-vaccination faction in the 
country will not the less derive consolation and en- 
couragement from some of the speeches delivered. They 
will be able to quote the Recorder of Lonpon’s authority 
for the assertion that the law against which they are 
agitating is cruel and indefensible. They will learn from 
Mr. Forster that, if they only maintain their resistance a 
little longer, statesmen may come to think that it is better 
to let them alone, even though there be some danger of 
their children taking smallpox, than to go indefinitely 
inflicting cumulative penalties upon them. They will know 
that Mr. Guapstone has been much impressed with the fact 
that their dissatisfaction with the law has gone so far as the 
foundation of journals in support of their cause, and that he 
thinks that the inequality of the law as it at present stands is 
reason, not for rendering it more equal, but for mitigating 
its severity. Armed with these admissions, the anti- 
vaccinationists will lift up their horn still higher, and in 
constituencies where parties are pretty evenly balanced 
they will certainly try, and may very possibly be able, to 
give a powerful, because a casting, vote. Mr. GLapsTone 
may yet see candidates who share his views on the Eastern 
question rejected because they cannot bring themselves to 
further the conscientious diffusion of smallpox. 

Mr. Peasr’s Bill had a superficial air of common sense 
about it which had apparently made an impression even on 
Mr. Scrarer Boorn. Here are a certain number of 
foolish people who have an unconquerable objection to 
vaccinate their children. They are fined for disobeying the 
law, and they promptly disobey it again. They are fined 
once more with precisely the same result. When they are 


ignorant and selfish majorities, discourage immigration ; 
nearly all encumber commerce with tariffs intended to 
promote local monopoly. Nevertheless Lord Biacurorp 
rightly holds that the 


eir legislation, good or bad, must be of them in this way ? 


no longer able to pay the fines, they will go to 
prison themselves rather than take their infants to 
the vaccinator. What is gained by making martyrs 
The end for which the law exists 
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is not secured, for the children go unvaccinated all the 
same. All that is done is to call out a certain amount of 
pular sympathy, and to make the powerlessness of the 
ce to deal with individual obstinacy more conspicuous. 
This reasoning is partly incorrect in its premisses, and 
wrong in its conclusions. In the first place, it is 
not a fact that children do go unvaccinated in spite of ac- 
cumulated penalties. There are probably a great number 
of cases in which the discovery that the law is in earnest, 
and that it means to get itself obeyed if it possibly can, 
has a very salutary influence on wrong-headed parents. 
The first time that they are fined they are supported by 
the novel excitement of finding themselves suddenly 
elevated into representatives of a great cause, and by 
the knowledge that the enjoyment is cheaply purchased, 
as the Anti-Vaccination Society will pay the money. But 
the process of being repeatedly summoned has other annoy- 
ances besides the prospect of being fined. The interior of 
a police court loses its charm after the first visit. Popular 
sympathy grows cold when it is invoked again and again 
on behalf of the same victim. Even the Anti-Vaccination 
Society does not care to pay repeated fines, not so much 
from the exhaustion to which the practice exposes its 
funds, as because it likes every payment to represent a 
corresponding extension of the area of resistance. Con- 
sequently it is only a small and exceptionally obstinate 
minority that go on disobeying the law in defiance 
of accumulated penalties. It may be asked, why not 
leave this small and exceptionally obstinate minority 
alone? If they are so few as well as so foolish, 
they cannot be really dangerous. This plea loses sight 
of the fact that it is only the infliction of cumulative 
nalties that keeps this obstinate minority so small. 
he first step in disobedience to the law has evidently 
attractions for a considerable number of persons; and if 
this first step were all that was needed to secure complete 
immunity from prosecution, it would be taken with very 
much less hesitation than it is taken now. If Mr. Pease 
had his way, vaccination would no longer be compulsory. 
All that the law would require would be that those who 
disliked vaccination should pay twenty shillings for per- 
mission to keep their children unvaccinated. After this 
system had been in force for some little time, it would be 
felt with much reason that a permission of this kind ought not 
to be encumbered with needless discomfort to the applicant, 
and instead of the payment demanded being called a fine, 
and being paid ata police court, it would be called a licence, 
and be paid at the post-office. At least, if this change were 
not effected, it would only be because Parliament might by 
that time have discovered that it was not worth while to 
keep up the form of compulsory vaccination after the pro- 
cess had been deprived of all meaning. Nor is it true that 
the powerlessness of the law is made conspicuous by the 
infliction of repeated penalties. A law which can be defeated 
by a single act of resistance is powerless at starting, but a 
law which can continue the contest indefinitely can 
seldom be proved to be powerless. If ninety-nine fines 
have been inflicted without result, there is still a possibility 
that the hundredth may be followed by obedience. A law 
which refuses to acknowledge that it is beaten is very 
much less likely to be beaten eventually than a law which 
capitulates after the first summons, 


As regards the alleged inequality of the present law, two 
things are to be said. One is that the passing of Mr. 
Pease’s Bill would not remove the inequality. Mr. 
GuapsTone says that the present law is undeniably much 
more severe on the poor man than on the rich, since it 
imposes fines which in the one case are trivial, but in the 
other crushing. Supposing, however, that the law were 
changed, and that every man who liked to pay a sovereign 
were free to disobey the law, would not this system be one 
of extreme inequality as between the poor and the rich ? 
To the commonly well-to-do man a sovereign is nothing 
when the gratification of a whim, a prejudice, or a craze 
is to be bought by it. But to the poor man a sovereign is 
a very large sum, and, so long as he is compelled to 
pay the same amount as the rich man in order to obtain 
a licence to disobey the law, the inequality which shocks 
Mr. GiapsTone is not removed. The only system which 
would meet his objection would be a system of graduated 
licences by which, if the poor man were made to pay twenty 
shillings for the ae of having smallpox inhis family, his 
richer neighbour should pay five, or twenty, or a hundred 
pounds for a similar privilege. If, however, the inequality 
of the existing law is a fatal objection to it, the true way 


of curing the evil is to redress the balance by making the 
law more effective as regards the rich man, iustead of less 
effective as regards the poor man. To refase to have a 
child vaccinated is to be guilty of a double offence— 
an offence against the child, and an offence against 
the community. We can see no reason for allowing even 
the former to go unpunished ; but if the child is to be left 
to suffer rather than the parent’s “ conscience ” should be 
offended, we object. altogether to the same measure being 
applied to the community. The object of a vaccination 
law is to ensure that every child shall be vaccinated. li 
the infliction of a fine will ensure this there is no need to 
goany further. If the infliction of a fine will not ensure 
this, the next step should be to substitute imprisonment. 
If this penalty were always imposed on the third offence, a 
rough equality as between rich and poor would in the end 
be reached. The penalty would bear harder on the poor 
man in the first two instances of disobedience, but 
in the third and all subsequent instances it would 
bear much more hardly on the rich man. If even this ex- 
pedient proved unavailing—a contingency which we suspect 
would not soon be realized—it might be necessary to resort 
to forcible vaccination. If the liberty of parents to do 
what they will with their own children is to be taken as 
absolute with regard to injuries done to their children, it 
ought not to be taken as absolute with regard to injuries 
done to the community. The parent is not consulted when 
a child who may become a criminal is sent to an Industrial 
School, and he has no more claim to be consulted when a 
child who may become a centre of fatal disease is sent to 
the vaccinator. 


SCOTCH GROCERS AND SCOTCII SPIRITS. 


f lyons vanity of Scotchmen, if so petty a quality can find 

avy place in so great a nation, will derive keen enjoy- 
ment from comparing the proportions which the contro- 
versy about grocers’ licences assumes in England and in 
their own country. With us the question is left to depu- 
tations and private members and correspondents of the 
morning newspapers. In Scotland it has had a Royal 
Commission all to itself, and that Commission has published 
a Blue-Book of more than five hundred pages. Even that 
prince of grocers, Dr. ScHLIEMANN, would be satistied with 
the noise that his craft has made in that part of the world 
which lies to the North ofthe Tweed. It is plain from the 
Report of the Commissioners that the licensed grocer—the 
grocer, that is, who, besides selling tea and sugar, is 
allowed to sell beer, wine, and spirits—holds a far more 
important place in Scotch society than the licensed grocer 
in England. The latter, in fact, is usually associated in 
our minds with the popular products known by the name 
of “Grapstone’s claret”; and, though fears have been 
expressed that even these, if freely indulged in, may 
lay the foundation of a taste for drinking, no evi- 
dence of their operating in this way has yet been 
brought forward. In Scotland the case is different. Down 
to 1853 there was really no difference between grocers and 
publicans. The same certificate was granted to the keepers 
of “common inns and alehouses”’ and to the keepers uf 
“ victualling houses.” In this latter category grocers were 
included, and their licence allowed them to sell liquor to 
be consumed on the premises. The Forses Mackenzie Act 
distinguished between publicans and grocers by making it 
illegal to combine the sale of excisable liquors “* to be drunk 
“‘ on the premises” with the sale of groceries or other pro- 
visions to be consumed elsewhere. In England no spirits 
can be sold by a grocer in any less quantity than a 
reputed quart. In Scotland there is no objection to their 
being sold by the reputed thimblefull. Enormous quanti- 
ties, the Commissioners say, are constantly sold in very 
small measures. 

The licensed grocer in Scotland seems to have even more 
enemies than the licensed grocer in England. The latter 
is naturally hated by the publican; but, inasmuch as he 
has no monopoly as regards his brother-grocers, the trade 
is not divided against itself. But in Scotland the bitterest 
foe to the licensed grocer is the unlicensed grocer. Scotch 
magistrates go on much the same principle with regard to 
grocers on which the Licensing Justices in England go with 
regard to publicans. They make a rough calculation as to 
the supposed needs of the neighbourhood, and by this they 
are governed in determining how many licences to grant. In 
England the sale of spirits is but a small part even of the 
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licensed grocer’s trade. Spirits are not the customary 
drink here that they are in Scotland, and when they 
are drunk a reputed quart is rather more than is ordinarily 
wanted at once. But in Scotland, where whisky is the 
customary drink of large classes of the population, where 
it is the restriction, not the issue, of grocers’ licences that 
is the novelty, and where the precise quantity desired can 
be obtained from the grocer just as easily as from the 
publican, the position of the licensed grocer is one of great 
advantage over his unlicensed fellow-trader. When cus- 
tomers are constantly resorting to a shop to buy spirits, 
there is an obvious convenience in their being able to buy 
groceries at the same time. All the requisites for an 
ordinary meal can thus be obtained in the course of a 
single errand, and it is naturally irritating to the un- 
licensed grocer to feel that his share of custom, as regards 
the buyers of spirits from a licensed grocer, depends on 
their willingness to put themselves to the inconvenience of 


dealing at two shops when one would answer their purpose 


better. Noris this the only grievance of which the unlicensed 
grocercomplains. The profits on the sale of spirits are larger, 
he maintains, than the profits on the sale of groceries; and, 
as a result of this, the man who sells spirits is able to sell 
his groceries at a somewhat lower price than the man who 
sells groceries only. Under the influence of these consider- 
ations, a profound conviction of the immorality of the 
liquor traffic has grown up in the breasts of the grocers 
who are not fortunate enough to have a share in it. 
Nothing short of entire freedom as regards licences could 
convince this class of grocers that it is not immoral to 
combine the two trades in the same shop. 

The charge which is most frequently brought against 
the Scotch system is the same with which we are familiar 
in Englard. The power of getting liquor at the grocer’s 
They would 
be ashamed to send or go for spirits to the public-house ; 


-but they are not in the least ashamed to send or go for 


them to the grocer’s. Why, indeed, should they be 
ashamed? Nobody except the grocer himself knows that 
they are buying anything more intoxicating than vinegar 
or pearl barley; and the woman who has contracted 
a taste for drinking early learns that of the grocer 
she must, and can, make a friend. The grocer, it is 
alleged, repays her confidence by entering the whisky 


supplied under more innocent titles; and it is sometimes 


not until years after this practice has begun that the 
husband discovers that his excessive grocer’s bill is due 
to other purchases than those which appear on paper. 
It is further complained that the prohibition against 
the consumption of liquors on the premises is habitually 
evaded or disregarded. The absence of any limita- 
tion as to the quantity sold obviously makes it easier to 
break the law. A man who buys a bottle of whisky 
naturally takes it home to drink; a man who buys 
a small glassful naturally wishes to drink it off on the 
spot. Apparently it will be impossible to enforce the law 
in Scotland without a very much more rigid system of 
police than has yet been introduced. It is only by making 
the licensed grocer feel that he lives continually under the 
eye of a possible informer, and that the consequences of 
conviction will be exceedingly serious, that he will be 
enabled to resist the double temptation to consult his 
customers’ convenience and his own pocket. Some of the 
recommendations of the Commission seem well designed 
to answer this end, but in country places the difficulty of 
detecting breaches of the law will always be considerable. 
As regards the other charge, that of infecting women 
with a love of drink, it can be reached by no legislation 
which does not involve the principle of prohibiting the 
sale of liquor altogether. There are only two consistent 
ways of dealing with this traffic. One is to treat it as in 
itself immoral and mischievous ; the other is to treat it 
as innocent in itself, but open to great objections in respect 
of its tendency to produce riot and disorder. On either of 
these foundations a consistent fabric can be built up. But 
it is impossible to be consistent if we take regulations 
founded on the one principle and work them in with regu- 
lations founded on the other. The limitation of public- 
houses, for example, at the sole discretion of the Licensing 
Justices is, in our opinion, objectionable on various 
‘grounds ; but it does not involve the eo of prohibi- 
tion. When men come together to drink, every house 
which they frequent becomes a possible centre of disorder ; 
and it is conceivable, therefore, that purely police considera- 
tions might lead the magistrates to say that there shall not 


be more than a certain number of these inconvenient 
gatherings within a given area. But, so long as the law 
forbidding liquors to be drunk on the premises is enforced, 
a grocer’s shop cannot become a centre of disorder by the 
mere circumstance that among the goods which may be 
bought and carried away from it intoxicating liquors are 
included. There is no reason, therefore, for making any 
limitation in the number of licensed grocers beyond 
such as is involved in the securities which ought to be 
taken to guard against breach of the law forbidding 
the consumption of liquor on the premises. The Com- 
missioners make several useful suggestions on this latter 
point, and, if these were adopted, and the function 
of the magistrates in granting licences. restricted to 
ascertaining that the applicant had complied with all 
the conditions imposed, the unlicensed part of the trade 
would no longer feel itself hardly used, and the law 
would be placed on a rational and consistent footing. The 
objection that women are led on to habitual drinking has 
no more claim to be listened to in Scotland than it has in 
England. The liquor trade is placed under exceptional 
restrictions, not to promote private morality, but to protect 
public order. If it were once admitted that sober people 
may be put to inconvenience in order that drunken 
women may be kept ont of the way of temptation, 
we should be on the high road to a Maine Liquor-law. 
Supposing that Parliament abolished grocers’ licences 
because some women are so weak that they cannot pass a 
shop where spirits may be bought and taken away without 
going in and buying, it could not refuse to abolish publicans’ 
licences in deference to the fact that there are other women 
so much weaker that they cannot pass a shop where spirits 
may be bought and drunk without going in and drinking. 
The true object of a licensing law should be to protect 
sober people against drunkards at the cost of the drunkards, 
not to protect drunkards against themselves at the cost of 
sober people. 


THE PLEASURES OF MEDIOCRITY. 


sige Frenchman who said of the English girl's singing that it 
was “ magnifique, splendide, sublime, pretty good,” had no idea 
that the last part of the compliment was a bathos. Perhaps he 
was right, though the opinion of the world has certainly gone 
against him. Perhaps a work of any sort of art which is “ pretty 
good ” gives no less pleasure, or more (and to give pleasure is, after 
all, its end), than any tremendous composition in the grand style. 
If you don't care for the grand style, or know what it is, then, says 
a poet in the most devout way, ‘ moriemini in peccatis vestris.” 
To follow the grand style only, to neglect what is “ pretty good,” is 
to miss the sweet April mornings, the indolent, easy pleasures of 
literature. “I think in my heart,” said Thackeray before he 
was famous, before he was the author of Vanity Fa, “I am 
fonder of pretty third-rate pictures than of your great, thundering 
first-rates. Confess how many times you have read Béranger, and 
how many Milton. If you go to the ‘Star and Garter,’ don’t you 
grow sick of the vast luscious landscape, and long for the sight of 
a couple of cows, ora donkey, and a few yards of common?” One 
suspects people who do not enjoy the commen nature, and the art 
which is not uncommon, of caring very little for either one or the 
other. They stay in town as long as fashion allows, and they 
go twice or thrice to stare at the biggest pictures in Bur- 
lington House. They hurry abroad, and nothing will satisfy them, 
after the scenery of Eaton Square, but nature in her grandest 
moods—the avalanche, the glacier, the tremendous thunderstorm, 
the first-rate sunset, the Bengal lights on the falls at Schaffhausen. 
If they visit a picture gallery in Paris or Dresden, they glance at 
the designs which Baedeker marks with three stars. It 1s not so 
hard to recognize the grand style when it is indicated by this 
typographical device. 

Surely this kind of person has no real love of the beautiful 
things of the world or of man’s making. He lives in commonplace 
and ugliness all his days, and tries every now and then a violent 
change of the intellectual air. If a man dwells always as much as 
he can in the thought and presence of what is beautiful, he cares 
less for brilliant effects and huge efforts of genius. The scented 
flowers on a grey old wall, a clump of poplars “ whispering to the 
plane trees,” a river-shallow where the kine stand in the cool 
water, all these sights are common in his life,and give him from 
hour to hour as much pleasure almost as he is capable of enjoying. 
It needs a greater effort, unconscious as the effort may be, to 
live among the masterpieces of nature, the that bury 

ves in mists, or glow like molten steel in the splendours 
of an Alpine sunset. These beauties become almost intoler- 
able, and lift the spirit into air too rarefied. This show, you 
cannot but think, has been spread for myriads of years, while there 
were no human eyes to watch and wonder. ‘These changes and 
miracles of light and colour have revealed themselves indifferently 
to the blind air before our race was, and when we have gone these 
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eternal peaks will be the same in their barren gorgeousness. It is 
hard to avoid, and indeed it is not well to avoid, thoughts of this 
sort in the presence of what we call the sublime—the sea and the 
mountains which, compared with human fortunes, are immutable ; 
the stars which “brand his nothingness into man.” To awake 
such musings is of the very essence of the sublime. Never to have 
known them is to have missed a necessary experience, but always 
to live with them would be intolerable. There is no more pleasant 
relief than the spectacle of an English common, a Yorkshire moor 
where one hears the familiar “ cluck ” of the grouse, after a summer 
spent with the avalanche and the mountain. The eye and the 
mind are no longer strained, and nature rounds herself about human 
life, to foster which, in kindly commonplace countries, she seems 
to have been intended from the beginning. People who 
are all for the austere and elevated natural landscape have 
souls, it is fair to —_ , naturally attuned to sub- 
limity. In company with Mr. Cook's personally conducted 
tourists, they “do” their Alps and Dolomites without an effort. 
They are at home like the eagle in the silent places of the hills, 
and the Dolomites suggest no fancies with which they are not 
already quite familiar. Their taste is the samme in art; in art, too, 
it pleases them aertas tentasse domos with unwearied wing. 
“Milton they never grow tired of, and are as familiar with 
Raffaelle as Bottom with exquisite Titania.” They tell you that 
they do not read poetry often, which is perfectly true, but when 
they do take it, they like it good. This means that about once in 
every three years they make an effort to get through Paradise Lost 
—a conscientious, a — effort, butalas ! an unsuccessful one. 
Shakspeare, too, they know is an accepted writer, who is as indis- 
putably great as the Matterhorn itself—a poet marked with three 
stars in the books of all literary Baedekers. 


encouragement and mutual aid of a Society. 
man or woman who likes poetry to be of the best reading King 
Lear for his or her own private pleasure. They would as soon 
think of taking a lonely walk by moonlight. Organized Societies, 
of which each member is interested in reading his part as well as 
possible, are needed, with all the accompaniment of tattle and 
criticism, to see the sturdy Englishman who loves the sublime 
muse safe through Macbeth. Shakspeare Societies are proofs of 
the conscientiousness of our race. We are not satisfied with 
praising le vieux Williams, as the French praise le grand 
Corneille, without having read him. We are determined to read 
him, though it takes a dozen of us to work through a drama. 
When the task is finished, the lovers of the grand style go comfort- 
ably back to their newspapers. When they have done their 
Alps they retire to Eaton Square; when they have done their 
Shakspeare they fall back on the Times. It is not necessary, 
thank goodness, say they, to go roving in poetry or precipices 
till another year or another month has passed away. 

Readers who like always to have some little memory of beautiful 
words within reach, as they like to have daffodils or daisies near 
them, and the sight of a tree from their study windows, do not 
perhaps visit Paradise Lost much more frequently than the sublimer 
souls of whom we have been speaking. Charles Lamb would have 
had “a grace before books, those spiritual repasts—a grace before 
Milton, a grace before Shakspeare—a devotional exercise proper to 
be said before reading the Faerie Queen.” Milton, more than the 
others, requires, as it were, a solemn form, a grace chanted and 
choral, longer and more musical than those Latin exercises in 
which the Deans and scholars of Colleges respond each to 
the other at high tables. One has not always time for the 
spiritual retirement, and cannot reach the isolation and ele- 
vation of thought, which should possess the reader whom Milton 
“wraps in a fold of his — and carries to the places 
which are his home.” hat is needed is a bright little 
garden of poetical flowers and singing birds; a glimpse, so to 

, of a common; a rare passage from some writer who is 
not named with the great and famous, but whom we have found 
for ourselves and made our own by right of discovery. Constable, 
or Habington, or Herrick, may well please for an hour, though they 
are many leagues remote from the grand style. There is a natural 
pleasure in reading things which no conscientious people make it a 
matter of duty to peruse. Thus one can fancy a Scotch Presby- 
terian in a Popish land going into a chapel or cathedral on a 
Saturday. He becomes aware of quite a new and charming senti- 
ment; he is in church, yet he need not be there; he is in a place 
of prayer, though it is not the Lord’s Day, and he may go awa: 
when he pleases. The minor poets take one with this pial po { 
moreover, they are very human. The giants and Titans of art are 
separated from us in one sense, and in another they are too much 
like ourselves. They gave voice and form to the great common- 
places ; to thoughts that all men have known they imparted 
majesty unattainable. Their matter is often as trite as the 
morality of a Sophoclean chorus; their manner makes their maxims 
sound like “ large utterance of the early gods,” ineffably 
noble. The little poets wander into fantasies; they offer ideas 
which are not common, which the great men of art might have 
justly disdained, and they sing in very pleasant minor keys 
of their own. Probably we have missed much in losing 
the works of Greek minstrels of the second order. 
so-called Homeric hymn to Demeter is the work of one of 
these men ; it is not very grand, but has an air of its own—a plea- 
sure, for example, in the colour of flowers and the movements of 
girls as they run, which perhaps you do not find in the epics, 
which cannot contain the whole sum of the poetry of their time. 


Yet even Shakspeare | 
they can only peruse by help of the division of labour, and the | 
No one ever saw the | 


The Little Masters of the Anthology are often to be preferred te 
/Eschylus and his dramas of fate and retribution. ese minor 
singers speak to a few in a language they understand. In reading 
them one has the pleasure of doing a sort of posthumous kindness, 
Meleager or the hymn-writers have won no very widespread name ; 
no one is obliged to care for them. It is a voluntary offering one 
makes in studying their verses; it may be some consolation to the 
neglected shade. The mediocre writers are not obtrusively thrust 
on you; their acquaintance you make for yourself, and you have a 
selfish entertainment in their unfrequented pleasance. They are 
good for the refreshment of tired minds; they can be laid aside as 
easily as a bunch of violets, and make hardly a more exorbitant 
demand on the attention. “Earthy are we, and of the earth”; 
and the works of the pleasant artists who made no great renown 
have, like violets, that earthy perfume as of things that “smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust.” The true and tender, though 
certainly minor, poets have no great flights; have been little in 
the sun and the storm, and the thin air of the hills. Their verse 
has a fragrance which brings a melancholy not too profound. They 
take us by surprise, like the unsigned masterpiece in a chapel un- 
known to Murray. They missed fame, but they give pleasure. 
They won and they retain affection, and a kind of personal friend- 
ship whica we do not offer to men greater and more austere. 


PALERMITAN ARCHITECTURE. 


= capital of Sicily is, as we have already implied, the head- 
quarters of an architectural style which is historically one of 
the most interesting forms that the art has ever taken, and it 
contains examples of other styles which are well worthy of at- 
tention. But its really most important buildings ‘are not those 
which are the first to thrust themselves on the eye. Not a few of 
them have to be looked for; the noblest of all is elaborately stowed 
away out of sight. The best churches and houses have either been 
elaborately spoiled or have always stood in the less prominent 
quarters of the city. The metropolitan church and the royal 
— stand prominently enough in their several open spaces ; but 

oth have grievously suffered. The noblest feature of the palace, 
the renowned and matchless chapel, can be seen from no external 
point at all, Truly all glorious within, it is only within that it 
can be seen at all. The best private palaces stand in secondary, 
sometimes in very narrow, streets, and sometimes only scraps and 
fragments of what has been are left. Only one at once forms a 
prominent object and keeps any t measure of ancient cha- 
racter. The changes which have taken place in the lie of the city 
absolutely forbid the existence of walls or gates of any great an- 
tiquity. It is only some small parts of them thatareeven medieval; 
the greater part belongs to the days when walls and gates were 
needed, not to keep off foreign enemies, but to a ae and her 
capital in bondage to the foreign enemy who called himself her 
King. The general aspect of the two great streets, the Cassaro or 
Toledo, once the Via Marmorea—we cannot bring ourselves to speak 
of Via Vittorio Emmanuele—is that of a stately city of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, Italian church fronts, built without 
regard to east, west, north, or south, with their attached monasteries, 
range with the houses in the street. The houses are solid, and 
are furnished with specially solid balconies. The long line of the 
Toledo, a mile or more from the eastern sea to the western gate, 
filled as it commonly seems to be with a crowd of human 
heads, is a striking sight. Palermo, after all that it bore at the 
hands of its Spanish lords, if it did not remain the rival of those 
German and Italian cities where history looks us in the face at 
every step, at least never fell so low as Bavarian Athens, as Hauss- 
mannized Paris and Rouen, or as the city which is rising on the 
colles of Rome to make us look with some measure of regret on the 
works of the very Popes themselves. 

Still in these two long lines of street, stretching as it seems to 
the eye from the mountains to the mountains, and from the 
mountains to the sea, there is but little of historic architecture, 
save at two points where the long line of the Toledo is 
broken, at one end by the piazza del duomo, and at the 
other by the piazza marina. Of these the former, as its name 
implies, contains the metropolitan church; the other contains the 
most important, in a general view, of the buildings which were 
reared as private s, that now known as the Tribunal, In 
the elder times the waters of the harbour flowed between them, 
and the line of the Cassaro, the Kasr, was far longer than 
it is now. The same opening brings in the view of the portico 
of the church of Sta. Maria della Catena, the church which stood 
by the chain which guarded the harbour, and whose portico is 
one of the best of the later buildings of Palermo. Otherwise, the 
look of the four t arms, stately and solid as it certainly is, is 
wearisome enough. It has not a trace, nor hasany of Palermo 
a trace, of the best feature in civie architecture which the revived 
classic styles can supply. Welook in vain for anything of that 
system of arcades which has such an effect in Bologna, Padua, 
and other Italian cities. In the general effect of these streets 
the only point of — or interest is to be found in the shops, 
the openings of which present many singular and interesting 
forms. It is in the narrow, crooked streets which fill up the four 
regions, each with its iding virgin saint, into which 
the cross lines divide the city, that we find the frag 
ments of ancient Palermo. There the eye of the traveller must 
never be closed; every corner must be carefully explored, A care- 
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less observer might fancy that there was little left but the royal 
palace, the cathedral, and the 7ribunal. He must look more nar- 
rowly, and he will find that the great days when the Saracen 
built at the bidding of the Norman have, after all changes, left no 
small traces behind them. 

The great monuments of Sicily belong to two periods, to the 
two periods of Sicilian greatness. There are the works of the 
Greek commonwealths, and there are the works of the Norman 
Kings. Of Roman remains there must be much below the ground, 
and there is something above; but they do not form a marked 
feature, as in Italy and Provence. Byzantine and Saracen rule 
have indeed left their stamp behind them; but it is a stamp im- 

d at second-hand. Constantinople and Bagdad are dumb as 
as their own voices are concerned, though both speak plainly 
enough by the tongue of a Norman dragoman. Of the later medi- 
eval styles, the examples are, to our taste, greatly to be preferred 
to any of the kind on the Italian mainland ; but till quite the end 
of the period they hold a very secondary place when compared 
with the masterpieces of French, German, and English art. The 
days when Corinth sent her fleets to colonize Syracuse, and the 
days when Palermo sent her fleets to harry Corinth, are the two 
great _ whose mighty records in stone still abide on Sicilian 
und. 
OF these two periods the capital of Sicily has her share in the 
latter only. Phoenician Panormos had no part or lot in the glories 
of Gelén and Timoleén. Yet the Roman colony ae 
Roman buildings; the fact needs no proof; and, 
if it did, an occasional mosaic found below the present 
level, an occasional column used up again in the arcades of a 
church or at the corner of a palace, would be proof enough. Nor 
can we venture to say that no Greek buildings went before them. 
As non-Hellenic Segesta boasts of one of the most perfect of Greek 
temples, non-Hellenic Panormos may well have rivalled her. Again, 
we need not prove, and, if it were needed, we know the fact histori- 
cally, that the Christian city had churches, that the Mahometan 
city had mosques. But temples, palaces, churches, mosques, have 
all perished, except so far as palaces, churches, and mosques sup- 
plied both models and materials for the works of the great dynasty 
which for a century made Palermo the head of the most brilliant 
of European kingdoms. 

It must always be remembered that it was only with the Saracen 
conquest that Palermo became the head of Sicily. From that day 
Syracuse shrank up and Palermo grew. It not only became the 
head of Sicily, it became one of the great cities of the Mussulman 
world. And it was emphatically the Mussulman city of Sicily. 
If we rightly understand the story of the Norman conquest, no 
Christian church was allowed within its walls; the Greek Arch- 
bishop was confined to a small chapel outside, while the former 
metropolitan church had become the head mosque. ‘The first act of 
the conquerors was to instal the banished prelate in the seat of his 
predecessors. The t age of Sicilian architecture was the 
twelfth century, and the architecture of that age is undoubtedly 
the Saracenic architecture, continued in use and adapted to 
Christian and European purposes. This Saracenic architecture is 
of course in its origin Byzantine, but modified by the introduction 
of the ~~ arch. This style is so unique and so interesting 
on every historical and artistic ground, that we must keep some of 
its more remarkable monuments for a more special notice. We 
mention it here in its historie order as the Palermitan style of the 
twelfth century. There is here no Romanesque style answering to 
the styles of England, Gaul, Germany, or Italy. The place of the 
later and finished Romanesque is taken by what we can call nothing 
but the Christian Saracen style. 

In truth, so far as Palermo has anything which answers in the 
faintest dtgree to ordinary Romanesque, it belongs to a later time 
—to the time which elsewhere is the time of the earlier Gothic. 
In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and even in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century we tind a style which, like the Saracen style, 
uses pointed arches, but whose details are rather those of the 
transition from Romanesque to Gothic. We can see some of the 
steps by which the Saracenic type changes into this second 
Sicilian style, pointed Romanesque rather than Gothic. It is hard 
to explain the without illustrations, and without going 
into great technical detail; but any one who can compare the 
east end of the cathedral with the west, and that again with the 
monastic buildings of St. Salvatore and the palace called Casa 
Matteo, will be able to follow them. To say so is perhaps rather 
a mockery. Several works, though mostly large illus- 
trate the ecclesiastical buildings of Palermo ; we know not whither 
to send any one for even a photograph of most of its domestic 
buildings. Even dwellers in Palermo seem hardly to know the 
existence of the Casa Matteo; yet it is something thoroughly 
Palermitan. It is a characteristic example of a once splendid 

of building in a street which has gone sadly down in the 
world. The street without must, even in the best of times, 
have been so narrow that it is hard to tell whether a 
range of windows, outdoing anything of the kind which we 
ever saw in domestic work, and coming nearer to Northern 
Romanesque than anything else in Palermo, have their arches 
round or pointed. Cet on the opposite balconies, the only 
way, and you learn that there are some of both. Through 
these stages the Saracen style passes into a quasi-Gothic 
which is decidedly better than any form of Italian Gothic; 
but which still is, in its doorways and windows—almost 
the only features by which we can judge of it—very flat, 
trusting quite as much to surface ornament as to mouldings 


strictly so called, and hardly getting so far as even plate tracery. 
A building which we have glanced at more than once, the Chiara- 
monte palace, afterwards the abode of the viceroys and then of the 
Inquisition, and therefore still known as Palazzo de’ Tribunalt, isa 
marked example of this style, and is almost the only domestie 
building in Palermo besides the royal palace which stands out pro< 
minently in a good position. It stands in the Kalsa, and it may stand 
on the site of the palace of the Emirs ; but, as it now stands, it is a 
work of the years from 1307 to 1320. So far asit could have stood in 
England at all, it would have been set down as more than a hun- 
dred years earlier. Ten years later a rival noble named Sclafani 
vowed, and carried out his vow, to build in one year a greater 
palace than Chiaramonte had built in thirteen, First a 
palace, then a hospital, now a barrack, the Sclafani palace falls 
even further back from our notions of a fourteenth-century build- 
ing, and keeps some distinct features of the old Saracenic. Yet 
there is in it one little niche more like early Northern Gothic 
than anything else in Palermo. Here and there, as in the 
churches of St. Augustine and St. Francis of Assisi, door- 
ways and windows of this style may be found, and we now 
and then light on them in domestic buildings. Its remains 
are always striking; in a stern fortress-like looking house like 
the Chiaramonte palace, their flatness and _half-Romanesque 
character is not out of place. But we are not clear, as we hinted 
when speaking of some of the Savoyard buildings, whether the 
latest form of good Palermitan architecture has not a greater 
interest than this intermediate form. 

The style which we have just been describing lingers on into 
the fifteenth century, to the first years of which the tower of St. 
Nicolas in the Albergheria is assigned. In the course of that 
century it was supplanted by a form of late Gothic, distantly alin 
to French, or rather Burgundian, Flamboyant, but quite unlike 
anything in Italy. We now get, what we do not get in the earlier 
style, deep mouldings aud most elaborate tracery. But the rounds 
and hollows of the mouldings are often set on a single plane, giving 
a wonderfully flat look, and the tracery, most delicately wrought 
and supported on the slenderest of shafts, is usually placed under 
square or flattened arches. The flattened arch, which should be, 
but which is not always, elliptical, is also in constant use in the 
doorways; and the round arch, hitherto hardly seen in Palermo, 
now and then comes in. The best preserved specimen of this style 
is the Patella palace with itsstriking gateway and square-headed 
windows. This was built in 1495 by Francesco Patella, who 
commemorates bis exploits in a way which at first sight is 
puzzling :— 

In Gallos inque Hispanos sub rege Sicano 

Preelia que gessi rex mihi testis erit. 
It needs a little thought to take in that “rex Sicanus”—so called 
with singular propriety rather than “ Siculus "—means Ferdinand 
of Aragon, aud that the “ Hispani” of the inscription can hardly 
mean any one but the Moors of Granada. This is a truly insular 
way of looking at things, to which we have tried in vain to find 
or to invent an Irish parallel. There is a good deal of this style 
scattered up and down Palermo, both whole houses and scraps. 
The other chief example besides the Patella is the palace called 
Paternd, Moncada, and Ajutamicristo, in which Charles the Fifth 
lived after his return from Tunis. This is much larger than the 
Patella, but not so well preserved. In the Archbishop's palace is 
a large window of this style with a pointed arch, a thing unique, 
or nearly so, in Palermo. 

The eflect of this late Palermitan Gothic is by no means bad ; 
but it is perhaps almost more remarkable for the effect which it 
had on the local Renaissance. It is, in short, hard to draw the 
line between the two. The column seems never to have gone out 
of use; only we see slight marks of Renaissance in the capitals, 
while everything else is still late Gothic. In some palace courts, 
specially in that of the Paterné, in the portico of Santa Maria 
della Catena, and in the lower part of Santa Maria Nuova, this 
stage comes out with excellent effect. The two porticos suggest 
for a moment the fifteenth and sixteenth century Romanesque of 
the Dalmatian Ragusa. (Here in Sicily, where there is another 
and less famous Ragusa, a case of “two Wussesters,” the dis- 
tinction is needed.) But a second glance shows that they could 
have been built only by men who were used to the same late Gothic 
which we see in the palaces. Graceful columns support flat 
moulded arches set, Saracen fashion, on stilts. They are in truth 
the best examples of a variety of Renaissance with much of Gothic 
feeling hanging about it which is characteristic of Palermo. 
Springer, in an excellent treatise, Die Mittelalterliche Kunst 
in Palermo, remarks that, as the Saracenic style influ- 
enced the early Gothic, so the late Gothic influenced the 
Renaissance. Sicily, it would seem, did not at any time easily 
take to new ways. There is much of this style both in churches 
and houses. Doorways and windows keeping some traces of mould- 
ings ; columns, real columns, supporting elliptical arches ; a general 
fondness for that form of arch in all cases, keep up some memory 
of better things to a very late date. And, just as the Renaissance 
was coming in, the church of the Spasimo, built. in 1506, might 
almost be a bit of German Gothic. This, however, is purely 
exotic. More interesting locally is the tower, one of the few cam- 
panili of Palermo, of Santa Maria della Grotta, where this archi-< 
tecture may be well studied. The local type gradually goes off 
from this very curious and interesting intermediate type into all 
the horrors of a vulgar Italian style, gaudy within and shapeless 
without. Of hideous churches of this kind attached to the endlesg 
and mostly hideous monasteries Palermo is full. Some of the 
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street fronts both of churches and houses keep a certain stateliness 
of their own kind, But go behind, and see their notions of aisles 
and clerestories. A building of any good style will bear 
being seen naked 

Induitur, formosa est ; exuitur, ipsa forma est. 


Let it be perfectly plain, and we see the lines of its outline all 
the better. If anol, it is enriched by adorning the necessary 
features. In the Jesuit style, the naked building has no outline; 
it is simply hideous; the ornament is not made out of the essential 
features; it is something nailed or plastered on. And this kind 
of stuff, baroco or rococo, or whatever its name is, has come to 
line the Kasr of the Saracen, the Via Marmorea of the Norman. 
One peep of day is given through the Porta Nuova at the west 
end. Built late in the seventeenth century, it has a top to it, and it 
has a small decorative arcade, which might almost be Romanesque. 
And even where all else has vanished, courts and cloisters often 
keep very decent arcades, the bases of whose columns still show, 
in J. esuit days, the leaves which with us died out in the thirteenth 
century. The arch rising boldly from the column is everywhere a 
relief. Even if a stilt is thrust in, it may remind us of Ravenna. 
But wherever the arch rises straight from the abacus, be it in a 
Spanish palace, be it even in a Jesuits’ college, it carries the 
¢houghts back to the works of Jovius in his own home. 


THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION. 


Q* Thursday March 28, Leo XIII. held his first Consistory, 
with the full ceremonial in use before the “ imprisonment ” 
of Pius IX., and delivered his first Allocution, the text of which 
is now before us. At first sight it will perhaps disappoint some 
of his Liberal admirers almost as much as it appears to have, not 
exactly disappointed but disgusted, the Ultramontanes. It con- 
tains no formal renunciation of the Temporal Power, and no over- 
tures to the Italian Government ; and the two points principally 
dwelt upon are the relations of the Pope to the College of Car- 
dinals, and the establishment of the new hierarchy in Scotland, 
which may seem to be mere matters of routine. Moreover the 
opening ph includés—what was conspicuous by its absence 
in His faa 3 reply to the Cardinals after his coronation—a 
respectful tribute to “ the immortal memory of our revered prede- 
cessor, Pius IX.,” his invincible courage, his virtues, and the love and 
admiration he inspired throughout theChurch. Neverthelessasecond 
and more appreciative examination of the document, noting not 
only what it says but also what it omits to say, will, if we are not 
mistaken, serve both to reassure those who have hitherto watched 
with interest the course of the new pontiff, and to explain the 
displeasure of the Ultramontane faction at this first official declara- 
tion of his attitude and policy. A writer who has given a 
sketch of his previous career in the current number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine expresses the very reasonable belief that we may expect 
to find in the pontificate of Leo XIII. a reproduction of the 
characteristics which marked the episcopate or the late Cardinal 
Archbishop of Perugia. If one of the most notable of these 
characteristics was his conciliatory temper, another was his discre- 
tion, When the insurrection of Perugia in 1859 was violently 
suppressed by the Papal troops, the Archbishop did not hold aloof 
from the cause of his sovereign, but so little was he identified in 
the opinion of the citizens with the oppression which had driven 
them to revolt, that the ful annexation of Umbria and the 
Marches to the Italian Kingdom next year, after the destruction of 
the Papal army at Castel Fidardo which deprived him of course of 
all civil authority, did not diminish his moral influence in his dio- 
cese. He could Sole do otherwise than echo the official protests 
of his superior against this wicked “usurpation,” but in practice 
his relations with the new Government were always perfectly 
harmonious. And, considering the difficult ‘ot he had to play, 
first as Archbishop and civil governor of a city vehemently, 
and not unnaturally, opposed to Papal rule, and then as Arch- 
bishop of the same city after it had emancipated itself from the 
government formerly embodied in his own person, it is 
no slight praise that his popularity should have continued 
undiminished throughout, and that his elevation to the 
Papacy should oy hailed, as it was, with universal and 
even enthusiastic demonstrations of satisfaction among his old flock. 
It remains to be seen how far he will bring to bear on the admin- 
istration of his present exalted office the same qualities which 
secured the confidence and respect of thePerugians. And there is cer- 
tainly nothing in the Allocution just delivered to disappoint the most 
favourable ho That it should have “ given general satisfaction 
to the Liberal and patriotic y in Italy,” while on the other 
hand its tone, taken in connexion with the appointment of Di Pietro 
as Camerlengo and other acts of His Holiness, has roused the bitter 
hostility of that party among the Cardinals which is headed by Bilio, 
is intelligible enough. Bilio, we may observe, was the favourite can- 
didate of the Ultramontanes, though it is pretty well known that 
the Austrian veto would have been exercised if there had been 
any serious danger of his election. And now let us return to the 
text of the Allocution. 

The Pope begins, as we have already mentioned, with a high 
eulogy on the memory of Pius IX. This was inevitable, and its 
omission would have been a breach of the ordinary usage, 


not to say ordinary courtesy, which demands of the successor 
to an ord nag iy less than to the pontifical 
, some in his inaugural address to the merits 


Yet even here it is well worth ob- 


of his predecessor. 
serving what the Pope says, and what he does not say. He extols 
the virtues, the courage, and the indefatigable zeal of Pius IX. 
in “the government of the Christian Republic,” and speaks ot 
the affection and veneration felt for him; and this very much 
recalls the language used the other day by King Humbert when 
referring to the death of the late Pope in his Speech at the 
opening of the Italian Parliament. But, with one exception to be 
noted presently, Leo XIII, like King Humbert, while com- 
mending the virtues of the late pontiff, avoids all reference to his 
public acts. Of the definition of the Immaculate Conception, of the 
Syllabus, and of the Vatican Council, there is not one word, nor is 
there any glorification or repetition of the famous Non possumus 
which was regarded by many as the grandest of all his achievements. 
It was hardly possible on such an occasion to pass over in absolute 
silence the fall of the Temporal Power, and it was quite impossi- 
ble, without omitting the subject altogether, to say less than is con- 
tained or implied in the following sentence :—* We were vividly 
preoccupied (in accepting the pontificate) with the critical con- 
dition everywhere at the present day not only of civil society but 
of the Catholic Church herself, and especially of this Apostolic See, 
which, being deprived by force (per vim) of the temporal sove- 
reignty, cannot any longer enjoy the full, free, and unopposed use 
of its authority.” This is a mere statement of a patent fact, and 
scarcely conveys any moral judgment upon it, still less any desire 
for itsreversal. We need hardly observe that “ per vim” does not 
mean, as the French and English papers have mistranslated it, “ by 
violence,” but simply “by force.” A still grosser mistranslation of 
the passage in the Pinata Osservatore Cattolico elicited an 
emphatic censure and repudiation from the Pope himself. Now there 
can be as little doubt that the Holy See was in fact deprived “ by 
force” of temporal sovereignty, as that Turkey has been } mr nll by 
force of a considerable portion of her European possessions; those 
who excuse or applaud the action of Russia in the one case, or of Italy 
in the other, are as little concerned to deny the fact as those who con- 
demn it. It will hardly be denied that there are cases where the 
use of force is allowable, or even a duty, and the only question is 
whether the occupation of the Papal States falls under that cate- 
gory. On this question the Allocution does not touch further than to 
remark—what is obvious—that the independent action of the Holy 
See is at present somewhat crippled in consequence ; partly, we may 
add, through the intrigues of the irreconcilable Cardinals and their 
allies. Whether the remedy should be sought in a frank acceptance 
of the change and the establishment of better and more secure rela- 
tions with the Italian Government, or in an endeavour to recover 
the temporal power, nothing is said here, and the silence is itself 
sufficiently significant. When taken in connexion with the in- 
junction to the Italian bishops to apply for the royal exequatur, 
and the advice to Italian Catholics generally to abandon the sulk- 
ing policy of ni elctti ni elettori and resume the discharge of their 
ordinary political duties under the existing Government, it is too 
significant to be misunderstood. Hence the indignation of “ the 
insolent and aggressive faction” who have so long dominated 
the Vatican, and through it ruled the Roman Catholic Church. 
After giving his reasons for accepting the high office to which 
he has been called, and his resolve by the grace of God so to ad- 
minister it as “ to preserve the deposit of the Catholic faith, main- 
tain the rights of the Church and of the Apostolic See, and 
provide for the salvation of all,” the Pope on to what forms 
the principal subject of his Allocution—the relations between him- 
self and the Cardinals. And his treatment of this point, on which 
he lays special stress, is by no means merely formal or perfunctory. 
On the contrary he entreats the Cardinals not to take his appeal 
to them as a mere complimentary formality, but as “a a 
manifestation of our will.” He then proceeds to dwell on the 
Council of seventy elders whom Moses was divinely guided to 
appoint for his assessors in the government of Israel, and whose 
office is represented by the College of Cardinals in the Christian 
Church. ripture declares that in a multitude of counsellors 
there is safety, and it is shown by an appeal to the authority of 
the Council of Trent, and to the testimony of St. Bernard, 
that the Cardinals are intended to act as the counsellors, 
assistants, fellow-labourers, aud colleagues of the Roman Pontiff 
in the government of the Universal Church. It is perhaps 
going too far to see in this reference to the Tridentine rule “a 
repeal of the act of the Vatican Council which, by declaring Pius IX. 
infallible, entitled him to dispense with the advice of either 
College or Council.” Unless indeed the Pope be infallible, the 
Vatican Decrees could hardly be repealed or modified except by 
the Council itself. But the drift and animus of Leo XIII.’s appeal 
to the Cardinals is not the less unmistakeable. Pius IX. notori- 
ously did not care to be guided by their judgment if it happened 
to differ from his own, and in by far the most important act of his 
pontiiicate, though they were of course formally consulted, he 
acted deliberately against it. And the same temper has been 
observed in former Popes who indulged a belief in their own 
infallibility. Thus, Innocent X., though he was confessedly 
ignorant of theology, having all his life been engaged in legal 
affairs, considered himself so enlightened “ by the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost” after becoming Pope, that he could settle theo- 
lugical questions offhand without any assistance of Synod or 
Cardinals. Gregory XVI., when he differed from his Minister 
Capaccini, even on financial points, was wont to cut short the 
ment by an appeal to his own ine . It is clear that 
Leo XIII., though his judgment is likely to be a much sounder 
one than that of many of his predecessors, indulges no such 
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illusions. The Allocution goes on to specify the one act of the 
last pontificate which His Holiness has great satisfaction in 

ing out, in accordance with the desires of the clergy 
and faithful of the country, by “ the re-establishment of the epis- 
copal hierarchy in the illustrious realm of Scotland.” This, as we 
took occasion to explain some months ago, when the matter was 
being arranged at Rome (Saturday Review, December 15, 1877), is 
a perfectly natural and innocuous proceeding, but it is the only act 

Pius IX. which his successor adopts, or even mentions, in this 
his first Allocution. His Holiness then turns again to the 
Cardinals, and expresses his confidence that they will unite their 
efforts with his own in labouring earnestly for the protection and 
maintenance of religion, the defence of the Apostolic See, and the 
increase of the divine glory, knowing that those who have laboured 
in common for the service of the Church on earth will receive a 
common reward in heaven. And so, with humble prayers for 
Divine guidance in the discharge of his ministry, the Allocution, 
which is not a long one, is brought to an end. Cardinal Di 
Pietro replied in the name of the Cardinals, specially emphasizing 
what the Pope had said about the importance of consulting them, 
after which he was created Camerlengo, and the appointment of 
several Bishops, including the new Scottish prelates, concluded 
the business of the Consistory. 

It may fairly be inferred from the tone of this primary Allocu- 
tion, especially as interpreted by his public acts, that the new Pope 
does not very widely dissent from the views for expressing which 
Father Curci was the other day ignominiously expelled from his 
Order, and wecan nowreadily understand why he should have always 
been believed to be disliked by the Jesuits. Or we might cite a 
more illustrious example, for the interest of Curci’s book lies rather 
in its authorship, as coming from a Jesuit and former editor of 
the Civilta Cattolica, than in any remarkable originality of view. 
When we remember that Gioberti, one of the most distinguished 
thinkers, and by far the most distinguished ecclesiastic that Italy, 
has produced in the present century—Rosmini stands next to him 
there—was an intimate personal friend of Cardinal Pecci, and 
came as his guest to the archiepiscopal palace at Perugia, it seems 
more than probable that the genius and patriotism of the author 
of the Primato may have left their mark on so cultivated and 
thoughtful a mind. That every available resource of Ultramon- 
tane and Jesuit pressure will be brought to bear upon the 
Pope, as well from the irreconcilable section of the Cardinals 
as from without, there can be no doubt, and all will depend 
on his firmness in adhering to what are evidently his real 
convictions. It is noticeable that in the address of the “ Catholic 
Union of Great Britain ” to the new Pope, which has just been 
published, there is no allusion to the Temporal Power, and, con- 
sidering the composition and previous proceedings of the ‘“‘ Catholic 
Union,” only one explanation of so eloquent an omission is con- 
ceivable. His Holiness's political attitude towards his own and 
foreign Governments is indeed already pretty clearly defined in 
such acts as his order to the Italian bishops to comply with the 
law, and his omitting the farce of announcing his election to the 
deposed Italian princes, his conciliatory communications with the 
German and Russian Emperors, his advice to the French bishops 
to hold aloof from politics, coupled with the refusal to receive 
the Count of Chambord except as “a private person,” and the 
efforts he is reported to be making for the establishment of 
official relations with the English Government. 

But, after all, the changed political conditions of the problem, 
however important—and we are far from meaning to depreciate their 
importance—do not constitute the main peculiarity and difficulty 
of the present crisis in the fortunes of the Papacy. It is not 
simply that for the first time in history the Pope has to come to 
terms with a national Government finding its capital at Rome, 
but also, and still more, that for the first time he is brought face to 
face with an Italy absolutely free in the formation and expression 
of religious thought. Father Curci touches on one aspect of this 
great change when he insists that for the future the clergy must 
abandon all idea of exclusive privileges and exemptions and rely 
for their influence on moral power alone. For Englishmen it 
requires an effort to recognize the strangeness of what to them 
is the only normal and familiar condition of society. But when 
we remember what has been the condition of Italy, as well of 
some other Catholic countries, for centuries past, and up to within 
the last few years, it is difficult to over-estimate the gravity 
and possible consequences of so vast a revolution. We do not of 
course for a moment intend to revive the foolish and ignorant 
taunt of Exeter Hall controversialists that the Church of Rome 
can only maintain her ground “ when backed up by the inquisitor 
or the policeman”; England and America, to go no further, 
would sufficiently refute such a paradox. But still it is true that 
in Italy, as well as in Austria and Spain, the Church has for cen- 
turies leant on these external supports, which are now suddenly 
and wholly withdrawn. There was something typical and almost 
seer the other day in the first telegraphic summary of the 

ope’s Allocution being immediately followed by a long account of 
the opening of a new Baptist Chapel (the third already opened at 
Rome) in close contiguity to the Church of S. Pudenziana, from 
whieh Cardinal Wiseman took his title, and near the famous 
basilica of S. Maria Maggiore. And the strangeness of the pro- 
cedure was not lessened by the announcement of a course of 
— services during which, among others, a deputy of the Italian 

arliament and an ex-Canon of S. Maria Maggiore was to preach. 
We may expect next to hear of Mr. Spurgeon denouncing “ the 
Lady” within the very walls of “Babylon.” It is hardly 


likely indeed that the hundred and fifty sects of English religionists 
will be reproduced on Italian soil, though there is no longer any law 
to prevent it; but less than twenty years ago such a report as that 
we have just quoted would have sounded simply incredible, and 
it shows with what entirely new forces the first Pope who is not 
a Pope-King will have to reckon even in his purely spiritual capa- 
city. That Protestantism will take any deep root in Italy is 
highly improbable; the recoil from Catholicism, and especially 
from the most Romanized form of it, is far oftener to naked un- 
belief. But whether the contention be mainly with heresy or 
with infidelity, Leo XIII. will have to depend on spiritual forces 
alone in those “efforts for the holy maintenance of the deposit 
of the Catholic faith” which he has just assured us will form 
the chief object of his apostolic ministry; and that he is not 
disposed to look for these spiritual forces to the apocryphal revela- 
tions of Paray-le-Monial and La Salette there is already some evi- 
dence. Whether indeed His Holiness will prove equal to so 
critical an emergency it would be premature as yet either to affirm 
or to deny, though he may fairly be credited with some important 
qualifications for the task. And it is not perhaps the least of 
these qualifications that he appears, to jal from the quiet 
solemnity of the language of his first Allocution, to be keenly 
conscious—we might almost say absorbed by a consciousness—of 
the gravity and the novelty of the crisis he is called to meet. There 
is more real earnestness and force in this brief address than in a 
— cartload of the speeches, Allocutions, and Encyclicals of 
ius IX, 


THE NAMES OF MEN-OF-WAR. 


T may not be generally known how many of the names of 

vessels in the British navy are historical. Of course every one 
is aware that the Victory still lies in Portsmouth harbour, and, 
owing in part to Turner’s famous picture of the Témératre being 
towed to a last berth, the name now borne by one of the great 
ironclads in the Sea of Marmora is nearly as familiar as that of the 
Victory; but probably few, except those who have studied the naval 
history of the great war, associate the titles of vessels now afloat 
with those of the line-of-battle ships and frigates which were 
successful in desperate actions during that long struggle. Do 
most people realize the significance of such names as the Belle- 
rophon, the Belletsle, the Nymphe, or the Amethyst ? and, though 
that of the Shannon may recall to many minds a famous action, are 
there a large number to whom that of the Spartan recalls a 
feat of even greater daring than Sir Philip Broke’s capture of 
the Chesapeake? As it seems not altogether impossible that the 
navy may be called on before long to vindicate its old renown, it. 
may not be uninteresting to tell briefly of some of the names. 
which have, so to speak, descended to the men-of-war of these 
days. Space does not admit of anything like an exhaustive list, 
but an account may be given of the line-of-battle ships now 
represented in the navy which took part in the great actions of the 
old war. 

To begin with Lord Howe's battle. In the fight of May 28, 
1794, which, with that of the succeeding day, was a kind of 
introduction to the great combat of the 1st of June, the Audacious, 
74, engaged the three-decker évolutionnaire, and got so close to 
her that at one time there was danger of the huge French 
vessel rolling over into the smaller English one, which, in 
spite of the great disparity of strength, so pummelled her antago- 
nist that the latter struck. At least she was thought by the Eng- 
lish seamen to have struck; but she managed to make her escape, 
the masts and spars of the Audacious being in such a crippled 
state that she ¢ould not pursue. In getting into port the French 
ship was aided by a vessel which, strangely enough, was called 
the Audacieux, The English seventy-four was, as may easily be 
imagined, so much injured in this action that she had to go into 
harbour to repair, and did not therefore figure in the action of 
the 1st of June, when Lord Howe had in his fleet the following 
line-of-battle ships of which the names are now borne by men-of- 
war—the Impregnable, 98 ; the Bellerophon, 74; the Valiant, 74; 
the Defence, 74; the Invincible, 74; the Orion, 74; and the 
Tilunderer,74. Of these vessels the Bellerophon greatly distin- 
guished herself, fighting a fine action with the Fole, and receiving 
the while a good many shots from another French seyenty-four. 
The £ole finally gave up the contest, but the Bellerophon could not 
capture her, owing to the same cause which had prevented the 
Audacious from pursuing the Révolutionnatre, The Defence was very 
bravely fought, and the Invincible engaged the Juste, much larger 
than herself, and mauled her so that she bore up and tried to get 
away, but had to strike to Lord Howe's flag-ship the Queen 
Charlotte. The Valiant also did good battle, but there is nothing 
special to record of the Orton, and the Lmpregnable and Thunderer 
certainly did not distinguish themselves, The present representa- 
tives in the navy of these vessels are—the Bellerophon, ironclad, 
15; the Valiant, ironclad, 18; the Defence, ironclad, 16; the 
Audacious, ironclad, 14; the Invincible, ironclad, 14; the Orion, 
recently purchased from the contractors who had built her for the 
Turkish Government; the Thwnderer, turret-ship of 4 guns; and 
the Impregnable, used as a training ship. 

Passing over the engagement off Cape St. Vincent, when, as 
need hardly be said, Nelson commanded the Captain, and other 
sea-fights well worthy of note, and taking next the battle of the 
Nile, it will be found that the names borne by-several vessels now 
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in the 2avy are in the list of the fleet which sailed into Aboukir 
Bay. There is, however, owing to an event which has happened 
in our own time, a disagreeable association with the title of the 
man-of-war which heads the roll. The flag-ship at the Nile 
‘was, as every one knows, the Vanguard, and it is painful to reflect 
that two vessels ing the names of Nelson’s ships should in 
our own time have sunk ingloriously. Six sail of the line which 
are now represented in the service—to wit, the Audacious, 
Bellerophon, Orion, Defence, Minotaur, 74, and the Swiftsure, 74, 
took part in the battle of the Nile. Of these the Audacious, 
fond of close quarters as before, engaged the Conguérant, 74, 
at seventy and then at fifty yards. The French vessel, being 
also fired into by the Goliath and Theseus, was the first to 
strike—a singularly unfortunate thing for a ship with such 
a name. The Bellerophon engaged the Orient, 120, but, after 
shaving been terribly battered, after having been on fire, and after 
having lost in succession her mizenmast, her mainmast, and her 
foremast, had to retire from the fight. Her loss was 49 killed and 
148 wounded. The Minotaur fought the <Aguilon, 74, which, 
suffering at times also from the fire of the Theseus, struck after a 
- warm contest. The Swiftsure, getting late into action, passed the 
Bellerophon coming out of battle disabled, and all but fired into 
her, as, owing to her dismasted state, she could not show signal 
lights. The Swiftsure was able to pour her fire into the Franklin 
and the Orient, and was close to the latter vessel when she blew 
» The captain of the English ship showed that quiet presence 
of mind in the midst of the greatest conceivable danger which 
was so striking a characteristic of the seamen of those days. 
The fate of the Orient was foreseen by some on board the 
Swiftsure, and the captain was urged to get further away from 
the doomed ship. He replied that, being so near, the pieces of 
the vessel would fly over the Swiftsure, and do her comparatively 
little harm. The event proved that he was right, the principal 
damage being from some fragments which fell in the fore and 
main tops. Orion and Defence engaged the Peuple Souverain, 
and the first-named vessel suffered much from the French ship's 
shot, besides being in great danger from a fire-raft which came close 
to her. The me representatives in the navy of the line-of- 
battle ships which fought at the Nile are, besides the vessels 
already described, the enormous Minotaur, of more than ten 
thousand tons, carrying seventeen guns, and the Svviftsure, similar 
to the Audacious and Invincible. Several of the names of the 
.ships which were at Copenhagen now appear in the Navy List. 
There is an Agamemnon at present building, and a famous sixty- 
four of that name was one of the fleet under Nelson's orders; but 
she was unlucky on this occasion, as she was not able to weather 
the shoal, and had to anchor outside it. There was a Defiance at 
Copenhagen, and there is nowa Defiance in the navy ; as she 
was la ed many years ago, and has never been to sea, she can 
hardly be considered as a man-of-war. Her predecessor carried 
the of Admiral Graves, whose way of treating Sir 
Hyde Parker's signal was almost as happy as Nelson’s when 
he put his glass to his blind eye. Admiral Graves re- 

ted the signal, as he was bound to do, but he hoisted 
it at the lee maintopsail yard-arm, where it could not pos- 
sibly be seen, and kept the signal for close action flying at the 
main to ntmast head. The Monarch, 74, the Ganyes, 74, and 
the Glatton, 50, did good battle at Copenhagen, the loss of the first 
named being very great. She is now represented by a huge turret 
ship carrying eight guns, the Ganges by a vessel at present used as 
a training ship, and the Gilatton by a turret-ship of 2 guns. 

Not a few names from the roll of Trafalgar now belong to men- 
of-war. Of the vessel which fought in that action and still exists 
nothing need be said, but of the consort which was so close to her 
in that great battle and achieved a fame second only to that of 
Nelson’s ship some record may be given, although the story has 
often been told. The Témérare, 98, engaged the French Neptune, 
and also attacked the Redoutable, the vessel from the mizentop of 
which, as need hardly be said, Nelson received his death-wound. 
While the 7éméraire was still under the fire of the Neptune, the 
Redoutable, then fast locked with the Victory, ran into the Lng- 
lish man-of-war, and was not suffered to depart again, for the sea- 
men of the Témératre promptly lashed the bowsprit of the l'rench 
three-decker to the rigging of theirownship. The crew of the Redout- 
able had just before been on the point of attempting to board the Vie- 
tory, but a raking fire from the Témératre soon silenced all further 
hostilities. About this time, however, the Fougueux came up on 
the side of the English vessel which was clear, with some apparent 


chance of making her an easy victim; but the Zéméraire waited | 


till the French ship was near, and then poured in a deadly broad- 
side which wrought fearful havoc. ‘The Fougueu., after this, 
fell foul of the ninety-eight ; and, coming thus within the grasp of 
that terrible octopus, was straightway treated as the Redoutable 
had been, being lashed to the English ship's spare anchor; 
and the necessary consequence of such close quarters with the 
fighting Téméraire soon followed—that is to say, the Fougueux 


was captured. The Zéméraire of our days is an ironclad of eight | 


guns. She has been much spoken of lately, being one of the 
squadron in the Sea of Marmora; anda short time ago, when she 
was with the other ships passing the Dardanelles, it seemed at one 
moment not unlikely that her crew would have an opportunity 
of showing that she was well worthy of the famous name she 


The other line-of-battle ships at Trafalgar of which the 
names now exist in the navy were the Achilles, 74 (there was 
also a French Achille in this action),the Agamemnon, 64, Ajax, 


74, Belleisle, 74, Bellerophon, 74, Britannia, 100, Dreadnought, 98, 
Defence, 74, Defiance, 74, Minotaur, 74, Neptune, 98, Orion, 74, 
Revenge, 74, Swiftsure, 74 (there were alsoa French Neptune and 
Swifisure), and the Thunderer, 74. Only the most brief record of 
what some of these vessels did can be given. The Achilles was 
engaged with the Argonauta, a Spanish eighty-gun ship, with the 
French Achille, 74, and with the Berwick, 74, which last struck 
to her, having lost fifty-one dead and two hundred wounded, in- 
cluding her captain, M. Camas. The Belletsle was perhaps more 
battered than any other English ship even on that day. Having 
fired in rapid succession into the Santa Ana, 112, and Indomp- 
table, 80, she engaged the San Juan Nepomuceno, 74, and was shortly 
afterwards attacked by the Fougueur and French Achille in suc- 
cession. The Aigle, 74, also distantly cannonaded the English 
ship, and the San Justo, 74, and Leandro fired at her in passing 
after the San Juan had given up the fight. As if this was not 
enough, the French Neptune, 80, afterwards took up a station on 
her starboard bow, and it was not until some time after this vessel 
had attacked her that aid was given, the Polyphemus, then the 
Defiance, and afterwards the Swiftsure coming to her assistance. 
What happened as the last-named vessel passed under the stern of 
the dismasted and shattered seventy-four is well known. There 
being nothing on which colours could be hoisted, a boarding- 
pike with a Union Jack at the end of it was shown as a sign that 
the Belleisie had not surrendered. Probably no other vessel ever 
had so much iron poured into her without being sunk. The 
Bellerophon was engaged with the Azgle on one side and with the 
Monarca, a Spanish seventy-four, on the other. Three ships, the 
Montanez, 74, the French Swiftsure, 74, and the Bahama, 74, also 
fired into her, so that her position may be considered to have been a 
type of what the captains of those days loved. She received some 
aid, however, from the Colossus, and, when all but entirely 
unmanageable herself, owing to the injury to her masts, 
succeeded in capturing the Monarca. The Revenge was at one 
time engaged with a Spanish three-decker, the Principe de 
Asturias, and with three two-deckers, her loss in consequence 
being, as need hardly be said, considerable. Although much was 
done by the other vessels mentioned above as present at the great 
action, their achievements were not so remarkable as those which 
have been described. 

The line-of-battle-ships which fought at Trafalgar are now 
represented by the Achilles, ironclad, 14; the Agamemnon and 
Ajax, turret-ships, to carry four very heavy guns, at present 
building; the Belletsle, ironclad, recently bought from the con- 
tractors who had built her for the Turkish Government; the 
Britannia, used as a training-ship ; the Dreadnought, a great turret- 
ship; the Bellerophon, Defence, Defiance, Minotaur, Orion, Swift- 
sure, Téméraire, and Thunderer, already spoken of, and by the Nep- 
tune, which, under the name of the Independencia, had been built for 
the Brazilian Government. Several of these vessels are now in the 
Eastern waters ; so that, in the event of hostilities, it is extremely 
likely that ships bearing the names of those which fought at 
Traialgar will be amongst the first in action. 

It would be interesting to add to this brief account of those line- 
of-battle ships of Lord Howe's engagement, of the Nile, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar, which are now represented for the most part by 
huge ironclads, some description of the smaller vessels such as the 
Nymphe, Spartan, and Amethyst, which fought memorable frigate 
actions, and of which the names still survive; but at present space 
does not permit this, though we hope to recur to the subject at a 
future time. In concluding this very cursory notice of some of 
the great vessels, it should be ‘observed that there is still a 
Royal Soveretyn in existence, but she is not now seaworthy and 
will probably soon be broken up. In honour of the memory of 
Collmgwood, it is to be hoped that this famous name will not 
long be suffered to be absent from the roll of men-of-war fit to 
meet the enemy. 


SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 


O* hearing of the sudden death of Sir Gilbert Scott, society in- 
stinctively realized that it had lost, not so much the distin- 
guished artist of many buildings, as a great influence which had 
long been asserting itself ina movement which, precisely because it 
dealt in various ways with the external order of things, was quietly 
and, in the judgment of sensible men, wholesomely leavening the 
national temperament. Sir Gilbert Scott occupied in this move- 
ment—of which for thirty years he was an acknowledged leader— 
the happy position of the second man; that of an Augustus 
in succession toa Julius. Various causes had, a little more than 
forty years since, led up to the opportunity for raising the long 
ripening taste for Gothic architecture and medieval art into 
a principle, and of connecting it with a s ned appreciation 
of religious decorum ; and the man who first took advantage of the 
crisis was Pugin. But, irrepressible alike in pencil, pen, and 
tongue, he too soon burnt himself out; besides, identified as he 
was with what was not the largest or the most popular religious 
body in England, a leadership on his part which went much 
beyond one of opinion would have been, in the long run, very 
difficult to sustain. Anglicanism, the system which materially— 
not to dwell upon higher considerations—offered the widest and 
richest field for the cultivation of ecclesiastical art, was 
perfecting its own voluntary organizations alongside of the 
one of which Pugin was the informing spirit, when a 
new element of as yet unknown value began to claim recog- 
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nition. There was a very active firm of young architects, with 
alliterative names, whose individuality insensibly grew familiar 
to those who owned to the growing enthusiasm. The senior 
partner of this firm, descendant and namesake as he was ot the 
classic commentator of that school of English Churchmanship 
which has most affinities with Puritanism, was unexceptionable in 
the eyes of the narrowest stickler for hereditary prejudice at a time 
when the willingness of otherwise sensible people to be shocked 
might now raise the envy even of the Church Association. 
Camberwell Church was the culminating point of the fame of 
Scott and Moffatt, and then the second name dropped off. All 
this time the young architect, in whom enthusiasm for his art 
and rare common sense were happily blended, was working on his 
own lines and winning converts to the new methods, who might 
not have been accessible to a less isolated influence. Success in 
the international competition for rebuilding the great church of 
Hamburg after the tire, in leading the way to that revival of 
cathedral architecture through Europe which Pugin longed to 
have a share in, but never really reached, assured Scott's position ; 
while the accident that this building, so medieval in all its aspects, 
was destined for Lutheran uses, was plainly of advantage to a man 
not yet sutliciently established to defy the rancour of stupid ignor- 
ance. Closely following upon this stroke of good fortune, and 
upon the conspicuous restoration of Stafford Church, came the 
selection by Dean Peacock of Mr. Scott to carry through what we 
may describe as the regeneration of Ely Cathedral, which pre- 
luded so many other works of the same kind in all parts of 


England. Ely gave its restorer new life, and the remedial treat- _ 


ment of minsters, combining as it did archeology with design, 
was ever atterwards a very favourite class of his undertakings. 
We may fix this as the period from which what had hitherto been 
separate action on Scotts part coalesced with the labours of the 
party which had been patiently working to eflect and to cement 
the alliance of religion and art on the practical basis of the preser- 
vation and reproduction of the ancient national forms of building 
and decoration. His larger parish churches, as at Doncaster and 
Halifax, Newfoundland Cathedral, his college chapels of Exeter 
and St. John’s, Cambridge, and the still untinished Cathedral of 
k:dinburgh, were successive embodiments of that deepening study 
of ancient architectural models which awoke in him the strong 
conviction that, if a style was worth anything, it must be worth 
trying in more than one category of buildings. Mr. Scott's trea- 
tise on secular and domestic building, in which he so ably held 
the brief for Gothic, was the literary offshoot of this convic- 
tion, and its visible results appear as well in his grandiose 
conception for the Town Hall of Hamburg as in the Glasgow 
University, the Midland Hotel, the Leeds Intirmary, the 
domestic buildings of St. John’s, Cambridge, the latest works 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and in many country houses and nages ; 
while the Foreign and India Offices, which came to him in the 
spirit, though not by the impracticable letter, of a cumbrous 
competition, would, but for Lord Palmerston, have been a very 
conspicuous embodiment of his matured studies. But this is a 
subject on which we have had ere this to dwell, and the topic is not 
pleasant. Mr. Scottafter a few years enjoyed the artistic revenge 
of sharing in the Gothic competition for the Law Courts; and 
its award gave him the occasion of showing with what magna- 
nimity and serenity of temper he could master a severe dis- 
appointment. 

We have hurried over the works because we desire to speak of 
the man, artistically and morally. Bewilderingly numerous and 
full of all kinds of merits ia proportion, detail, grouping, and 
knowledge as his buildings are, we should say that the author was 
greater than those works. He was greater because he was a self-con- 
scious power, who built, restored, competed, debated, lectured, wrote, 
first because he had a conviction himself, and then because he was 
determined to impose that conviction upon others. He was, so to 
speak, the artist of reason. He first cleared his own mind as to 
what he wanted, and he then worked up to that result with the 
precision of a mathematician solving a problem. He was not only 
the typical architect of a school and age, but he was to that age 
«he administrator of the principles which the school existed to 
teach, With him the poet never absorbed the philosopher, 
elthough the philosophy which he wooed was that of constructive 
thythm. This peculiarity of temperament manifested itself in some 
well-defined idiosyncrasies. Those who have made a consecutive 
study of his works will have noticed some successive “ manners ” 
in them. He was at first strongly and exclusively English—and 
to the last his allegiance to specific English architecture was 
always true and loyal—but very naturally those studies in German 
architecture which the Hamburg commission necessitated had for 
a time their influence on his style. Later in life he passed 
under the fascination of Italian Gothic, and although he never 
yielded to it so complacently as some younger men, traces of 
Southern taste continued to adhere to his works. He there rea- 
lized the value of a richer variety of material in marbles, terra- 
cotta, &c., than medieval England pointed to. Both Germany 
and Italy had taught him the value of brick. From Italy, too, 
we believe he brought back a certain flavour of rangedness, grace- 
ful more than strong, in his pillars and windows, which it is 
impossible accurately to describe in words, but which, more than 
any other peculiarity, marks off his designs. In Italy, especially, 
he learned to appreciate the undeveloped value to Gothic art of 
the dome, as yet reckoned in the vulgar estimation as the 
of the other side; and we fancy that he never felt a greater 
artistic disappointment than that of having failed of the oppor- 


tunity to give material expression to the conviction. On the 
other hand, the occasion which the Albert Memorial, coupled 
with the Albert Chapel at Windsor, offered to him of experiment- 
| ing, in concert with brother artists, on fresh materials and combi- 
| nations—glass mosaic, for instance, and metal work on a large 
{scale and for external use—in addition to the compli- 
-ment involved in his being selected for those commis- 
sions, made the work one of peculiar importance in his eyes. 
| It was no doubt the result of his cautious forethought that, 
_ although he was as anxious as any other architect of his party aboat 
the decorative accessories of his buildings, and although, 2s founder 
and foster-father of the Architectural Museum, he took a more 
self-denying interest in the art-workman movement than other 
men, he never was tempted like some of his brethren to be his 
own designer of artistic accessories. He ordered and he superin- 
tended his painted glass, his roof and wall polychrome, his ap- 
= in the precious metals, his hangings and embroideries ; 
ut he never furnished the absolute design, as Pugin did, and 
as some very eminent architects are still accustomed todo. He 
was indeed his own designer in woodwork, in pavements, and in 
the various combinations of iron and brass—making the sculptured 
reredos and the choir screen his speciality; but the bulk and the 
value to the structure of the products of these materials bring 
— within the legitimate sphere of the absolute architect's 
studies. 

So far we have been speaking of the external Scott. There 
have been, we suppose, few men of whose personal character the 
popular idea founded on inferences derived from the multiplicity 
| of the works which he carried through is more erroneous than of 
| Sir Gilbert Scott. He has been popularly looked upon as the 
| great master manufacturer who boasts of turning out his products 
| wholesale— 


Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis— 

by telegram or mandate to his obsequious cohort of clerks, with- 
out much more personal feeling for the individuality of each 
article than the mill-owner can be credited with for each succes- 
| sive bale of stuff. The real man was, with all his accumulation 
| of work, genuinely modest, sensitive, anxious, and painstaking, 
| and even self-tormenting over results which had cost him infinite 
time and thought. We do not hesitate to say that we think 
that Sir Gilbert Scott might with much advantage have re- 
_ trenched his area of operations, nor can we deny that their number 
and variety involved the repeated risk of things being done 
which had not passed under the master’s eye. But when once 
his attention was drawn to any such mishap, the genuine and con- 
scientious earnestness of the man came into play. He was 
undoubtedly at his constructive best where the building was con- 
spicuous; grandeur, bulk, intricacy of plan, and a public desti- 
nation stimulated his inventive qualities, while he had but a 
subaltern interest in the small and the simple. But there was 
even a better side than his constructive one in his ethical nature 
when he seemed to assume a double individuality and take 
himself into counsel so as to place his powers as an architect 
at the service of the patient intuitiveness which marked his 
archeological character. To unriddleand to revive an old building 
gave him all an antiquary’s genuine pleasure; and if that building 
were one of the importance and grandeur of St. Albans, Ely, 
St, David's, or one possessing so strange an architectural history 
as Bangor Cathedral, his enjoyment became perfectly enthusiastic. 
We need only point to the anxious and daring work of engineer- 
ing now in progress to save the fabric of St. Albans. He wes 
the first himself to own that in the earlier days of the restoration 
era he was, like all his compeers, too exclusively possessed with 
that artistic partisanship which grasped the idea of a perfect 
epoch, and was too lightly willing to sacrifice, at a real loss of 
historical association, that which stood in the way of its sym- 
metrical revival. But every year saw Scott more conservative, 
more | painstaking, more appreciative of historical 
association and of the ——- grouping of forms, not 
very noble in themselves, but valuable as elements of contrast. 
It was accordingly with a genuine grief of heart and a self- 
diffidence against which his antecedents and assured position ought 
to have fortitied him, that Sir Gilbert Scott met the rough and in-- 
considerate assaults which have been recently made upon the prac- 
tice both of himself and of his school by that knot of critics whe 
have so oddly exalted Queen Anne into the patron saint of ant 
restoration. He replied to them in an admirable spirit of candour, 
confessing to his blunders and the experiences which had been the 
schooling of himself and of his contemporaries, and relying on his 
fairness to demonstrate the injustice of a charge of which the basis 
was a misrepresentation of his motives. But when he had done 
this he seemed to be more hurt at the imputation of Vandalism 
than elated at the completeness of his vindication. He had con- 
clusively shown that any less zeal than that which had fired the 
early efforts of the ecclesiologists, though it might often have been 
zeal imperfectly tempered with judgment, would have left little 
more than rags and ruins to feed the sentimental dreams of anti- 
restorationists; but yet he felt that, as fellow-soldiers in the 
battle of art and taste, his impugners were firing into the ranks of 
natural allies in face of the common Philistine enemy, and the 
annoyance was greater than the sense of polemical success. 

We have left ourselves very little space to refer to that other 
life of smaller and more specitic exertions in his own appointed 
line of duty which to any other man would in itself have 
constituted a most luborious career, such as the infinite number 
of his long, minute, matter-full letters; his lectures, popular 
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and technical ; his attendances at congresses ; his fatherly care 
of the very useful school of art-workmen, the Architectural 
Museum, on behalf of which, in his last days of overwhelming 
work and established public distinction, he submitted to the 
drudgery of compiling the catalogue. But our sketch of Sir 
Gilbert Scott would not have been complete if we had made no 
reference to such meritorious features of a very fine character. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


the insurrection of the Caffres emoulders languidly 
on, bursting into flame every now and then where least 
expected, the dismissal of the Molteno Cabinet by Sir Bartle 
Frere furnishes the colonists with a theme for animated dis- 
cussion. The partisans of the late Ministry assert that by 
this act the Governor has revived a prerogative of the Crown 
which had everywhere else been allowed to fall into desue- 
tude. Their opponents retort that no alternative remained, and 
that concession on his part must necessarily have involved the 
establishment of a dual system, fatal to success and burdensome to 
the exchequer, in the conduct of military affairs. Hostile critics 
should, however, bear in mind that responsible Ministers usually 
spare the sovereign, or his representative, the necessity of having 
recourse to the extreme measure of a dismissal from office. A 
timely resignation saves appearances, whilst an inordinate clinging 
to the emoluments of office inevitably involves loss of credit. New 
countries are often slow to take this truth to heart; and the har- 
monious working of their representative institutions is frequently 
marred by an absence of independence of spirit. This is probably 
due to the necessary paucity of men qualified by education and 
social position to undertake Ministerial duties. Those who aspire 
to such duties may perhaps study to their profit the history of the 
crisis which has just passed over their heads. The position and 
functions of the Colonial Ministry and their relations to the 
Governor will now be thoroughly canvassed, and perhaps ulti- 
mately understood. The merits of the question raised between Sir 
Bartle Frere and his late advisers will, however, be best elucidated 
by a brief sketch of recent events in South Africa. 

It will, we suppose, be universally admitted that the burden of self- 
defence should accompany the gift of self-government to a colony. 
It is plainly unjust that the mother-country should have to defray 
the expenses of wars which result from a policy over which she 
has no sort of control. The Imperial interests in a colony ought 
to be clearly defined, whilst the Imperial Government undertakes 
its share of responsibility by guaranteeing the colonial territory 
from external aggression. Practically, however, there will in most 
instances be a period of transition during which, though the colony 
governs itself, its forces are not —- organized or developed 
to allow of its relying on its own unaided resources. During this 
period it will need the armed assistance of the mother-country, and 
a wise discernment may be shown in judging when to grant that 
assistance and when to refuse it. In this state of semi-tutelage the 
Cape Colony was found at the outbreak of the present war. The 

ency of providing frontier defence was patent to all, and it is 
discreditable to those concerned that no eflicient scheme for securing 
it had yet been carried out. Whilst various proposals were being 
discussed Her Majesty’s troops were gradually withdrawn from 
the frontier, till but one battalion remained to protect colonial 
interests as distinct from those of the Empire. The latter are 
summed up in the possession of Cape Town, and, more particu- 
larly, of the naval station at Simon’s Bay. The urgency of in- 
sisting on effective measures being taken by the colony to protect 
the frontier becomes apparent when we reflect that Natal and the 
Transvaal are Crown colonies, and, as such, are entitled to our pro- 
tection from the specially formidable native dangers to which they 
are exposed. The outbreak of war last September having found the 
colonists more or less unprepared, a certain amount of support was 
accorded from Imperial sources. The regiment at Cape Town was 
brought to the frontier, and, together with the corps already 
stationed there, was distributed in positions deemed favourable for 
the protection of that colony whether from external aggression or 
revolt within its borders. It was hoped that the colonial forces, 
composed of volunteers and police, would suffice to repress 
what was at that time merely a local rebellion. The event 
was far otherwise. The Galekas, it is true, retreated across the 
Bashee River; but only to place their numerous herds of cattle 
in a place of comparative security. When the volunteers had 
disbanded and returned to their homes, the warriors of Kreli re- 
occupied their country, whilst nothing but a small body of police 
remained to obstruct their movements. The operations directed 
against Kreli, with a view of carrying into execution his sentence 
of deposition, had to be recommenced. As no armed force but 
the military and the police existed, and as the police were not 
strong enough to undertake the task unaided, the military were 
necessarily employed ; and the Imperial Government thus found 
itself launched into another Caffre war. A second time Galeka- 
land was momentarily cleared of an enemy who is as mobile as 
the waves of the sea. Unfortunately, about Christmas a large 
body of Caflre desperadoes, under the command of the chief 
Kiva, broke across the Kei into the Gaika country. This tribe 
had for months been seething with disaffection; and the sudden 
appearance of Kiva on the scene confirmed the wavering, and 


threw in his lot with Kreli. By this event the area of dis 
turbance was extended to the very outskirts of King William's 
Town, and large bodies of volunteers and burghers at once took 
the field in defence of their lives and property. They were neces- 
sarily placed under the command of the General Commanding in 
South Africa, to whom the Governor delegated his military powers 
as Commander-in-Chief. For‘a time this arrangement worked 
well, but soon complaints were heard from Ministerial es 
touching the dilatory nature of military movements. The Ministers 
probably had in view the portentous daily growth of the bill 
which must ultimately be laid before the colonial Parliament; 
but criticisms of this nature are frequently uttered by amateur 
strategists. Practical soldiers are, however, aware that supplies of 
bread, cartridges, and medical stores are necessary for ws and 
they properly decline to undertake operations without an adequate 
quantity of these, even should a certain amount of delay be the 
consequence. It is not surprising that soldiers and statesmen 
should at times regard a question from different points of view. 
But it is surprising when Ministers, to mend matters, usurp the 
functions of soldiers and invade the Royal prerogative. Yet such 
is the line of conduct which the late Ministry of the Cape Colony 
saw fit to adopt. Ina European monarchy such conduct would 
probably be thought indicative of revolutionary designs; but in 
an African colony it may be charitably ascribed to pure ignorance. 
The question for the Governor's decision was therefore whether 
to submit to the will of a self-constituted military esa ap or 
to dispense with the services of the Ministry altogether. He chose 
the latter alternative ; and, in fact, to have chosen otherwise would 
have been to abdicate the authority residing in him as the repre- 
sentative of the Crown. Apart from 1 considerations, the 
results of a divided military command are usually so disastrous, 
and the enhanced cost of supply where two separate commissariats 
outbid each other in the same market is so enormous, that a ruler 
would even be justified in straining the letter of the law in order 
to avert the evils consequent on such a ruinous course. In the 
eastern districts the prices of bread-stuffs and grain of all sorts, 
already exorbitant owing to the protracted drought, rose to fabulous 
a during the short interval in which this dual system had 

e play. 

The Present war has happily been hitherto wanting in those 
distressing episodes which ww ashade of horror over former 
Caffre insurrections. Very few lives have been lost on our side, 
and whenever the Caffres have come into contact with our troops 
they have invariably been defeated with heavy loss to themselves. 
The overwhelming superiority we possess in being armed with a 
first-rate breechloading rifle has been conspicuous throughout the 
campaign, and has rendered the contest a hopeless one for our 
savage enemies. They are reported to be deeply dejected at their 
uniform run of ill-luck. Meanwhile the direction of military 
operations has fallen into fresh hands. Sir Arthur Cunynghame 
has been recalled, in deference, it is said, to the wishes of the late 
Ministry. The susceptibilities of a deserving public servant cannot 
of course be regarded when the credit of responsible govern- 
ment is at stake; but the supersession of a commander who has 
committed no palpable blunder is hardly in accordance with the 
maxims of justice and er Had the Cape been in tele- 
graphic communication with England, it is possible that this step 
would not have been taken. 

The eastern frontier of the Cape Colony is still in a highly in- 
flammable condition. Like a conflagration whose flames are 
extinguished in one spot only to reappear in another, tribe after 
tribe becomes successively infected [ the spirit of revolt. The 
entire Caffre population is deeply agitated by “ wars and rumours 
of wars.” A strong garrison of regular troops will be necessary 
for many months to come, for volunteers cannot be depended u 
to remain for any le of time at a distance from their homes. Phe 
severe drought which has ruined the harvest this year will perha 
have considerable effect in shortening the duration of hostilities, 
but enough of danger exists to cause anxiety to all who are 
interested in the welfare of the colony. Financial difficulties will 
be the inevitable consequences of war, famine, and the cessation 
of active industry. e systematic animosity manifested by 
certain sections of the community—and notably by the local press 
—against the Imperial Government and its officials is therefore 
not only unwarrantable, but highly imprudent. If, asis reported, 
the rebels are making their way in small parties to the great 
natural fastnesses of the Amatola Mountains, a severe struggle 
may yet ensue before the final repression of the outbreak. As this 
would certainly prove a costly operation, common sense as well as 
patriotic feeling should deter noisy declaimers from overtaxing 
the forbearance of their well-wishers in England. 


THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


i periodical inquiry by Royal Commissions into all sorts of edu- 
cational institutions and appliances tends to promote the interests 
of education, Scotland ought to be, what many ardent Scotchmen 
say that she is, the most highly educated country in the world. In 
the last twenty years every institution for the purposes of education 
between Maiden Kirk and John-o’-Groat’s has been the subject of 
inquiry, and most of them have also been the subject of legislation. 
In 1856-8 a Commission inquired into and reported on the state of 


re- 
cipitated the revolt of the greater portion of the people. Their 


Sandilli, probably under the influence of drink, openly | 


the Universities, and this report was followed by legislation. A 
few years laier an inquiry of an elaborate character, with Assistant 
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Commissioners and all the rest of it, was instituted into the elemen- 
, and afterwards into the secondary, schools, In 1872 legis- 
lation followed. In the same year a Commission was issued for 
the purpose of turning inside out the hospitals and endowed 
institutions of Scotland. Last week a Bill to give effect to 
some of the milder recommendations of the Commissioners was 
introduced into the House of Lords. And now the proceedings 
ing these highly favoured educational seminaries in the 
North have da capo, and the Universities have had another 
turn. In the face of facts like these it seems unreasonable that 
the people of Scotland should complain that their interests are 
neglected by Parliament. 

e Commissioners whose Report is now before us were required 
toreportupon fourteen distinct heads connected with the Universities. 
These heads comprised the administration by the governing bodies ; 
the course of study; the institution of new faculties or degrees ; 
entrance examinations; the creation of new professorships; the 
provision of assistance and apparatus and the recognition of 
extra-mural teaching ; the length of the sessions ; the appointment 
of University officers, including the Parliamentary representatives ; 
the emoluments of the Principals and Professors; the mode of 
appointment to foundations; the financial position of the Uni- 
versities, and the condition of their buildings. Evidence was taken 
at great length upon these various points, and the Commissioners 
have pronounced upon all of them, and made their recommend- 
ations. As the great majority of witnesses examined were either 
directly or indirectly connected with one or other of the four Uni- 
versities, it is not surprising to find that, except in one or two 
particulars in which the Commissioners are ultra-radical, their 
conclusions are of the most conservative character. The most 
rigid stickler for Scottish rights need not be alarmed. From 
one end of the Report to the other he will find no trace of English 
centralization, or of “ anglicizing” his institutions. It is pro- 
posed to make certain additions to the bodies which are charged 
with the administration of the Universities. But these additions 
are conceived in such a way as practically to neutralize each other. 
No rea] change is proposed, except the humble one of giving a 
better chance for the future of securing a quorum in one of the 
governing bodies, and the formation of a sort of Court of Appeal 

m the inferior courts to a general court composed of repre- 
sentatives from the several Universities, with the addition of three 
persons nominated by the Crown. It is not proposed to institute 
any matriculation examination, which might close the doors against 
the illiterate. These will be welcomed as heretofore, and they 
will be privileged to pay their fees and attend the Professors’ 
lectures, as they have n accustomed to do from time imme- 
morial. But they will not be permitted to graduate without passing 
an examination—an innovation in the interests of culture which 
not improbably may be challenged in the best-educated 
country in the world. Itis not proposed to lengthen the Uni- 
versity Sessions. The Principals and Professors of the Universities 
North of the Tweed will continue to enjoy their golden leisure, 
extending more or less over the seven most enjoyable months of 


. the year, from April to November. They will be free to ramble 


at will overe Europe, Asia, Africa, and America without a 
thought of their pupils or a moment's anxiety as regards their 
work, provided only that they are back at their classes at the time 
of the year when towns are the only places where life is endur- 
able. And, to make their good fortune complete, no extra-mural 
teachers are to be permitted to trench upon their snug monopolies ; 
there are to be a good many new professorships created; they 
are to have additional assistance and augmented salaries, varying 
from twenty to fifty per cent., all round. 

So far, therefore, as the authorities and officials connected with 
the Universities are concerned, this Report cannot but be pleasant 
reading. If they, or any of them, expected to be cursed, they 
will find that they have been blessed with exceeding great 
blessings. It is another question whether the public, who, 
after all, have some interest in the Universities, have been 
as well treated as the officials. The points that especially 
affect public interests are the proposals made by the Commis- 
sioners relating to the course of study leading to graduation, 
and the mode of appointment to bursaries, scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and other foundations. On the latter point the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners may or may not command 

roval. The Commissioners intimate pretty plainly that the 

niversity authorities have in more than one case overstepped 
their legal rights by making conditions as to the tenure of scholar- 
ships, or bursaries as they are called in Scotland, and fellowships, 
which they were not warranted in doing by the terms of the 
foundation. But while they administer this gentle rebuke to the 
University authorities, they do not hesitate to recommend that 
wers should be given to the General University Court, or to some 

y appointed for the purpose, which would involve direct inter- 
ference with the patronage of bursaries, and with the conditions of 
bursary foundations. Both in Glasgow and Aberdeen the om 
titive principle has been pretty freely applied, with the best results, 
while the presentation bursaries have failed. A careful analysis of the 
performances of the bursars at Glasgow University during the 
ten years between 1860 and 1870 shows that, while the competition 
are “ conspicuously excellent” in their work, “the great 

bulk of those appointed by individual patrons or by public bodies 
are distinctly a the average in point of merit, they not having 
obtained on the average one good certificate apiece during the 
whole of their University career.” Armed with this evidence, 


regard as conclusive, and 


an identical recommendation made by the Commissioners on 
the Hospitals and Endowed Institutions, they urge that bursa~ 
ries in the hands of public bodies should be thrown open to 
competition ; that those under Io/. in value, whether in the 
gift of private persons or of public bodies, should be com- 
bined so as to form bursaries of higher value; that every 
person appointed to a presentation bursary should be required 
to pass the “ First Examination” for a degree not later than 
the commencement of his second session of attendance at the 
University, under the penalty of forfeiture of the bursary in 
| the event of failure; that in case of such forfeiture the bursary 
| should, for the remainder of the time for which he would 
otherwise have held it, be included among the presentation 
bursaries ; and that the same rule should apply to bursaries re- 
stricted to students from particular localities. This is a 
| tolerably sweeping innovation to be suggested by a Conserva- 
| tive Commission; but, however it may affect the persons whose 
property these bursaries undoubtedly are, and those who may 
hereafter be presented to the bursaries, men interested in the pro- 
rty of the Universities will undoubtedly argue that the 
niversities will profit if the recommendations are enforced. 
The proposals made by the Commissioners as to the course 
of study leading to graduation are of a character which cannot fail 
to lead to controversy. It has been objected to the Scotch Uni- 
versities that the course of study for degreesis too limited. There 
_is much force in this objection, and, if the Commissioners had 
confined their recommendations to the simple point of widening 
it, they would have done wisely. But they ne not done so. 
They have proposed to leave the old curriculum very much as it 
was, but, in addition to it, they have advised that there should 
be no less than five new courses all equally leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts, and in each of these five an option is given 
to the student, extending over some five or six special subjects ; 
so that the unhappy undergraduate on entering the University 
finds himself confronted, not with two bundles of hay only, but 
with something like twenty-five hanging all round him. And 
whether he selects one of the twenty-five or takes a nibble out 
of each of them, he will equally leave the University with the 
mystic letters M.A. attached to his name. But no human being 
will be able to read the riddle of these letters, because, under the 
new dispensation suggested by the Commissioners, the Master of 
Arts may have studied many very different subjects, or a few 
which are almost identical. He must indeed have passed 
| the “ First Examination” in elementary Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, and English; but after he has shot himself clear of this 
first examination, he is cast adrift into an illimitable ocean 
of subjects of study, and no man can tell which way his course 
may have been directed. He may have gone along the well-known 
channel of classics, philosophy, and mathematics ; or he may have 
sailed a mile on the classical course, then deviated into physiology, 
botany, and zoology, and drifted into the history of ancient and 
modern America, and so landed on the shore of a degree in arts. 
Or he may have abjured the study of Latin and Greek as obsolete, 
and taken up, in lieu of these old studies, Gaelic with Celtic philology, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and geology, and the physiology of 
the nervous system. He may dip his hand intoa bag full of all the 
“ologies and take out any three of them, attend the Professor's lec- 
tures on them and pass an examination, and then he is Master of 
Arts, even if he has not opened a classical, a philosophical, or a 
mathematical book since the day he passed his “ First Examina- 
tion” in elementary Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and English. Nay, 
more, he can graduate with honours on the same terms, because 
the Commissioners propose that for graduation with honours 
“nothing but greater proficiency in the same subjects should be 
required. . . The honour class would denote high excellence 
in the pass examination of the specialized subjects of study.” In 
other words, an Honours-man at a Scotch University would be 
something like a man who had gained an Honorary fourth class at 
an English University, with the trifling difference that no one 
could tell the subjects in which he had gained his honours. Of 
course these recommendations can never become law. The effect 
of them can hardly have been seriously considered by the dis- 
tinguished men who have signed the Report. They must have 
been put forward with the view of attracting attention and pro- 
moting discussion, and not with any real intention of their becoming 
operative. If by any chance they should obtain the sanction of Par- 
liament, it would be a bad day for the Scotch Universities. The 
result would be the degradation of the University degree, and the 
efiacement of the institution of academical honours. 


MISS COBBE ON WIFE-TORTURE IN ENGLAND 


_ the current number of the Contemporary Review there is an 
article by Miss Cobbe on Wife-Torture in England, giving a 
long list of cases of brutal assaults on wives, and passionately ap- 
— fora remedy. The facts themselves are a sufficient appeal. 

ut we have to take care that the remedy is the right one, not one 
which will make bad worse. And to this end it is necessary that 
we should clearly understand the source of the disease. There 
are parts of Miss Cobbe’s paper which may help us in doing so. 
But she somewhat obscures and prejudices her case by her inability 
to refrain from giving vent to the feeling of antagonism to the 
other sex which is at present in vogue among the “ Woman’s 
Rights” section of her own, and which, being unreasonable in 
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itself, is not likely to lead to anything practically wise. “Man,” 
she says, “alone claims to hold his mate in subjection, and to 
have the right while he lives, and even after he dies, to rob a 
mother of her child; and man, who has lost the spontaneous 
chivalry of the lion and the dog, needs to be provided with laws 
which may do whatever it lies with laws to effect to 
form a substitute for such chivalry. Alas! instead of 
such, he has only made for himself laws which add 
legal to natural disabilities, and give artificial strength to 
ready-constituted a, This is a palpable exaggeration. 
So it is to say that an assault on a wife by her husband is “a 
minimum offence, to which a particular kind of indulgence is ex- 
tended by public opinion”; and that “the proceeding seems to be 
surrounded by acertain halo of jocosity, which inclines people to 
smile whenever they hear of a case of it (terminating anywhere 
short of actual murder), and causes the mention of the subject to 


conduce rather than otherwise to the hilarity ofa dinner-party.” The 


writer herself confutes this description of public opinion when, after 
throwing out a suspicion that wife-beating prevails to an unrecog- 
nized extent in the upper and middle classes, she accounts for the 
absence of evidence to support her suspicion by saying that “in his 
apparently most ungovernable rage, the gentleman or tradesman 
somehow manages to bear in mind the disgrace he will incur if his 
outbreak be betrayed by his wife’s black eye or broken arm, and he 

lates his cuffs or kicks accordingly.” We can hardly think 
that Miss Cobbe is serious when she cites as an “ ominous ” 
indication of public sentiment the scene in “ Punch and Judy,” in 
which Punch thwacks Judy and flings the baby out of window. 
“ The popularity of the hero rises with every bang he bestows on 
the wife of his bosom and the representative of the law.” Just so, 
and the laughter of the crowd at the bangs given by Punch to the 
representative of the law is just as “ ominous” as the Jaughter at 
the bangs given to the wife of his bosom. 

When we come to the facts, it appears, happily, that the title 
of Miss Cobbe’s paper is hardly fair. e crime is characteristic, 
not so much of “ England,” or even of the less civilized classes 
throughout the country, as of certain localities. Durham, Miss 
Cobbe finds, is five times as bad in this respect as London; while 
in London the crime has its main centres in the districts inhabited 
by the Irish, four-fifths of the offenders being of that race. The 
conditions of life in these localities are described by Miss Cobbe 
with much feeling and eloquence :—“ They are lives out of which 
almost every softening and ennobling element has been withdrawn, 
and into which enter brutalizing influences almost unknown else- 
where. They are lives of hard, ugly mechanical toil in dark pits 
and hideous factories, amid the grinding and clanging of engines 
and the fierce heat of furnaces, in that Black Country where the 
green sod of earth is replaced by mounds of slag and shale, where 
no flower grows, no fruit ripens, scarcely a bird sings; where the 
morning has no freshness, the evening no dews; where the 
spring sunshine cannot pierce the foul curtain of smoke 
which overhangs these modern Cities of the Plain, and 
where the very streams and rivers run discoloured and 
steaming with stench, like Styx and Phlegethon through their 
banks of ashes. If ‘God made the country and man made the 
town,’ we might deem that Ahrimanes devised this Tartarus of 
toil, and that here we had at last found the spot where the 
Psalmist might seek in vain for the handiwork of the Lord.” Miss 
Cobbe fairly admits that the women in these regions are, as we 
might expect, the counterparts of the men—“ some of them wofully 
unwomanly, slatternly, coarse, foul-mouthed ; sometimes loose in 
behaviour, sometimes madly addicted to drink.” They are cruel 
too, and, though they-do not assault men who are stronger than 
themselves, they do assault children. In another paper of the 
same magazine there is a reference to a case in which a woman 
was convicted of knocking her child, a few months old, against 
the ground and the wall, so that it was picked up stunned and 
bleeding. The magistrate said “severely ” that she might have 
killed the child, and sent her to prison for one month, the identical 

malty inflicted by another magistrate on a man for sleeping in a 

y-loft. So that even inadequate sentences are not always caused 
by the indifference of the male sex to the wrongs of the female. 

Drunkenness, prostitution, heteropathy (a name invented by Miss 
Cobbe, which seems to denote cruelty of disposition), and the 
irritating friction produced by incessant contact in close quarters, 
are given by her as the main causes of the crime. But these 
four resolve themselves ultimately into one—the conditions of 
life in the criminal districts ; and we are led to the conclusion that 
in an improvement of those conditions is the only effectual remedy 
for this most hideous of social maladies. Give the women votes, 
say Miss Cobbe and the ladies of the same school, and they will 
force Parliament to make an effective law. There is no reluctance 
on the part of Parliament, as it is, to make an effective law. Par- 
liament would be an assembly of savages if there were. But 
Parliament must see its way. Flogging has been suggested. But 
Miss Cobbe, wiser, we venture to think, in this respect than some 
other female reformers, sees that the certain effect of flogging 
would be to increase the difficulty of conviction. Not only so, but 
it might have the most sinister influence on the general feelings of 
the men towards the women. Flogging is generally supposed to 
have been employed with success in the case of the garotters, 
though Mr Peter Taylor would deny it; but then between the 
garotters generally and their victims there are no relations to be 
affected b punishment, and therefore to be considered in 
awarding it. 

‘Lhe specific remedy suggested by Miss Cobbe herself is an Act 


empowering magistrates, in case of an assault by a husband on hig 
wile, to grant a judicial separation, with an order for maintenance, 
We would not hastily reject the proposal; but Miss Cobbe herself 
sees the difficulties, both moral and economical, with which it is 
environed. The man, if he were a mere labourer or mechani 
would take himself out of the reach of the order for maintenance, 
perhaps emigrate to the United States, and probably provide him- 
self with another partner. It isa most perplexing, as well as a 
most heartrending, question; and one in which nothing can be 
done by merely giving the reins to pity and indignation. Sup- 
posing women were to-morrow invested with iull legislative 
power, the force of law lies not in the enactment, but in the 
execution. When the women had enacted the most extreme 
penalty they could devise, the execution would still be left to the 
men; and the men would practically refuse to execute against 
themselves laws which they deemed unjust, and the failure of the 
law would leave things in a worse state than they are now. The 
notion that a barbarian, blind with drink and rage, would with- 
hold his ruffian hand from woman or child because the woman 
was invested with the political dignity conferred by the possession 
of the suffrage, is surely the merest dream. 


MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 


ib the Session of 1870, Lord Ripon, then Lord President of 
the Council, introduced a Bill into the House of Lords for the 
amendment of the existing Medical Acts. In the Saturday Review 
of July 9 of that year we discussed fully the circumstances which 
called for legislation, and described the provisions of the Bill. 
The evils requiring to be remedied were sufficiently patent; and 
the remedies suggested appeared to be sufficiently powerful. When 
we wrote, the Bill had passed the House of Lords, and awaited 
its second reading in the Commons. But the end of the Session 
was at hand, and a few unwise members of the medical pro- 
fession, oblivious of the public welfare and blind to the real interests 
of their own body, succeeded in compelling the Government to 
withdraw the Bill, by threatening opposition to it if the consti- 
tution of the General Medical Council were not altered to meet 
their views. In the eight years that have since ela nothing 
has been done towards removing the evils which the Bill was 
intended to correct. Under these circumstances, the present 
Government has thought it necessary to legislate for the medical 
profession; and, in submitting a Bill to the House of Lords on 
the 19th of March the Duke of Richmond very clearly enume- 
rated the points on which legislation is required, and which are 
nearly the same as those indicated by Lord Ripon eight years 
ago. Itis much to be regretted that the measure now proposed 
for the amendment of the Medical Acts is far inferior, both in 
conception and in details, to that introduced by the late Lord Pre- 
sident. The legislative proposals of the Duke partake considerably 
of what in medicine is called a homeopathic character. The 
remedies that he prescribes are given in very small and divided 
doses; and it is not very clear that they are not calculated to 
produce maladies, if not identical with, at least very like those 
which they are intended to cure. 

Before stating what the present Bill aims at accomplish- 
ing, it will be well briefly to summarize the circumstances under 
which legislation is called for. Before the Medical Act of 1858 
there existed in this country a number of Colleges of Physicians 
and of Surgeons’ Universities and Halls, giving a great variety 
of titles and qualifications to practise medicine. Some of these 
were given in recognition of real merit; others were bestowed as 
gifts or sold for money where there was no merit which could justify 
a claim. There likewise existed the anomaly that a person obtain- 
ing what was a qualification to practise, say throughout England, 
from the President and Elects of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, could not legally practise in that part of England 
consisting of London and seven miles around, unless the President 
and Censors of the same College gave him another and special 
qualification. The medical graduates of Oxford and Cambridge 
could practise only in certain places; Scotch physicians could not 
legally practise in England ; English physicians could not practise 
in Scotland; and neither the one nor the other could practise 
legally in Ireland. Persons obtaining a qualification from a College 
of Surgeons were not required to know anything of the practice of 
medicine, whilst those obtaining a qualitication in goal ws did 
not necessarily know anything whatever of surgery. Various 
attempts had been made to remedy these evils, but none succeeded 
until Mr. Walpole, then Home Secretary, passed through Parlia- 
ment a Bill which subsequently became known as the Medical Act 
of 1858. This Act abolished all local restrictions on titles to 
practise medicine, and secured for the licensing bodies throughout 
the United Kingdom what was called the right of “ reciprocity of 
practice.” But it failed to secure another object which the originators 
of medical reform had intended to obtain—namely, “ uniformity of 
qualification.” Thus it allowed the imperfectly educated practi- 
tioner, no matter whence he came, to practise without let or hin- 
drance on those of Her Majesty’s subjects who chose to seek his 
aid. It even did more than this; it provided a “ register of qualified 
medical practitioners ” who in many instances but very 
partial qualifications—it might be a qualification only in medicine, 
only in surgery, or even in midwifery. In fact, the register thus 
made up was, and is, a delusion anda snare. With the view ofsecur- 
ing uniformity and competency of oualification, the Act of 1858, 
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which was admitted to be but a tentative measure, authorized 
any two or more licensing bodies to unite so as to institute 
a complete system of uniform examinations. The clause, how- 
ever, that conferred this power remained inoperative. Lord 
Ripon’s Bill aimed at making this permissive power compulsory ; 
but when the Bill was lost, compulsion went with it, and per- 
mission alone remained. The General Medical Council, recog- 
nizing the clearly expressed intention of the Government and 
Parliament, called on the several licensing bodies to do for them- 
selves what it was intended that legislation should do. As the 
result of this appeal the English bodies—namely, the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and London, the College of Physi- 
cians and of Surgeons, and the Apothecaries’ Society — have 
earnestly and honestly sought to carry out the intention of the 
Legislature ; and three of them have even gone so far as to obtain 
special Acts of Parliament enabling them to co-operate with the 
other authorities. We have reason to know that in England 
there is now ready to be put into operation a complete scheme 
for the union of the licensing bodies, which would insure that 
all persons seeking to obtain an English qualification should | 
pass a conjoint examining Board, thus securing uniformity as 
well as completeness of skill and knowledge. In Scotland a feeble 
attempt was made at co-operation, ending in failure; while in 
Ireland no better success attended a more pretentious effort. 
Nevertheless, while all admit the absolute necessity of securing 


uniformity of qualification, and few deny the advantage of having 
in each of the three kingdoms a union of the licensing bodies 
for the purpose, which would limit the number of examining bodies | 
with their infinite variety of qualifications, the present Dill, instead | 
of adopting the compulsory system of Lord Ripon, allows the per- | 
missive character of the law to continue exactly as it was framed 
twenty years ago. No one can reasonably expect that any of the 
bodies will now spontaneously undertake to do that which they 
have failed to do for the last twenty years. Nay, more ; the fact 
of the Bill being made permissive will give a silent sanction to the 
licy of doing nothing. In this respect the Dule of Richmond’s 

ill falls immeasurably behind that of Lord Ripon. Moreover, it is 
certain that the English licensing bodies will abandon the pro- 
posed scheme of union and the improved system of education and 
examination, the higher and more difficult character of which 
would send their students and candidates across either the Tweed 
or the Irish Sea to find qualifications more easily obtained. In 
fact, the English medical schools would be deserted if the same 
standard of education and examinations were not required in the 
three kingdoms. The public would be deceived by titles impos- 
ing in sound, but by no means indicative of the possession of 
much practical knowledge. 

But it should be stated that, whilst the principle of the present 
Bill is permissive, and allows nineteen licensing bodies to continue 
to grant some forty or fifty qualifications amongst them, and even 
proposes to authorize the addition of a new one, it aims at 
securing uniformity of examination and education by giving the 
General Medical Council power, subject to the control of the 
Privy Council, to regulate education, the conduct of examinations, 
and all that relates to conferring qualifications by the several bodies. 
A knowledge of the constitution of the General Medical Council, 
and an estimate of what it is capable of doing, in connexion with 
our experience of the endless variety in the working of the 
several licensing bodies in regard to their plans for education and 
examination, shows how utterly futile any attempt at securin 
uniformity in this direction would be. Moreover, the proposal, if 
carried out, would take away all power from those who confer these 
qualifications, and cast it, together with the responsibility attached 
to it, into the hands of the General Medical Council. Thus 
the law would require the licensing bodies to confer qualifications 
without giving them any power to determine for themselves the 
grounds on which such qualifications should be granted. Such a 
scheme could only have originated in the mind of some one accus- 
tomed to frame constitutions on paper. A complicated and im- 
practicable system would be substituted for the simple “ one 
portal” system suggested in Lord Ripon’s Bill, and practically 
ready for adoption by the English licensing bodies. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance of this question, 
which is in fact the essential point on which all medical legisla- 
tion, as regards the interests of the public, should depend. The 
features by which the present Bill can commend itself to approval 
are so few that they may be summarized by saying that faci- 
lities are given for the admission of foreign and colonial prac- 
titioners to a legal status in England; but the clauses that 
refer to this subject require consideration and amendment. 
There is also a provision in the Bill which seems intended to 
amend what is called the Penal Clause of the Act of 1858, and 
which will probably protect the public against impostors, and thus 
satisfy the claims of those who demand that, if quacks exist, they 
shall at least not practise their nefarious trade under false colours, 

External pressure has led the Lord President to introduce a 
clause (8) which will admit women to practise medicine. He has 
done so somewhat in accordance with an opinion expressed by the 
General Medical Council, who, having stated that “the study and 
practice of medicine and surgery, instead of affording a field of 
exertion well fitted for women, do, on the contrary, present special 
difficulties which cannot be safely disregarded,” nevertheless 
added that “‘ the Council were not prepared to say that women 
ought to be excluded from the profession.” Accordingly the 


Bill provides, as did Russell Gurney’s Act, that any one of 
the licensing bodies may confer its diploma on women, empower- 


ing them to withhold, as that Act unintentionally did not, the 

rivilege of taking part in the management of the institution. 

he Bill, however, proposes to do mere than this. If conjoint 
Boards are formed, they are required to examine women and to 
grant certificates of qualification, the presentation of which would 
impose on the licensing bodies participating in the scheme the 
necessity of giving a diploma to the successful candidate. It is 
not, however, quite clear from the Bill whether such compulsory 
power is really intended to be created or not. The Bill containg 
another clause in reference to the admission of women, to the effect 
that a woman shall not be subjected, if she should object, to the 
same examinations as men without distinction on the grounds of 
sex; whilst another clause requims the woman, incompletely 
qualified as she must thus be, to be placed on the Register amongst 
fully qualitied practitioners. We express no opinion here on the 
general question of the expediency of admitting women to the 
— but one thing at least seems clear. If women are to 
e admitted to the medical profession under exceptional conditions, 
it surely would be the simpler and wiser course to give them a 
special examination, with reference at least to diseases and maladies 
of the other sex, and to place the few who would obtain these 
partial qualifications on a separate register where their names 
would be found by those who might think proper to employ them. 

There are other points in the Duke of Richmond's Bill which 
are equally open to objection with those already indicated. On 
the whole, it may be described as an inefficient and impracticable 


, measure. It can scarcely be amended, for it is destitute of any 


sound principles on which amendments could be made, and it 
will probably disappear as so many other proposed legislative 
measures have already done. 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


d bars exhibition of Mr. Ruskin’s collection of Turner drawings 
at the Fine Art Society's Galleries in Bond Street derives an 
additional interest from the notes which Mr. Ruskin has written 
concerning the painter for whom he has an enthusiasm with 
which, to its full extent, it is impossible to sympathize when one 
considers the criticism and the thing criticized together. “The 
atness of the power itself (Turner’s),” says Mr. Ruskin in his 
introduction, “it is impossible to over-estimate. As in my own 
advancing life I learn more of the laws of noble art, I recognize 
faults in Turner to which I was once blind; but only as I recog- 
nize also powers which my boy’s enthusiasm did but disgrace by 
its advocacy.” This is all very well; but in studying the notes 
one discovers that Mr. Ruskin, while he admits certain faults 
which are in truth salient enough, not only fails to recognize 
others, but actually converts them into merits. For in- 
stance, of “ The Aiguillette” (12) he writes, “ The harmon 
of blue and warm brown, constant in his finest early work, is 
here perfected.” A “harmony of blue and warm brown ” is surel 
a contradiction in terms, and the peculiar ettect of colour whic 
Mr. Ruskin is here describing will, we should think, strike most 
people as being unnatural, if not unpleasant. Again, of “ Flint 
Castle ” (41) we read, “ The violent green and orange in the near 
figures are in themselves painful; but they are of invaluable use 
in throwing all the green in the water and warm colours of the 
castle and sky into aérial distance, and the effect of the light would 
have been impossible without them.” In other words, the painter 
has attempted to give possibility to an impossible effect by putting 
in another still more impossible. This passage is perhaps 
an unusually strong instance of the somewhat self-deceptive 
enthusiasm which runs through Mr. Ruskin’s notes. These 
have, however, a value of their own, and the writer's 
ment of the works into periods and groups is most useful. In the 
first group are two specimens, “ Ruined Abbey ” (unfinished) and 
“ Boat-Building,” in admiration of which we find ourselves in 
complete agreement with Mr. Ruskin. The drawing in both of 
them is admirable, and contrasts curiously with the extraordinarily 
false drawing found in the later works. In the second group we 
have, amongst other works, a finished drawing of Geneva, “ made 
more or less experimentally,” according to Mr. Ruskin, “in pre- 
paration for the large one No. 70.” Here one may note the un- 
pleasant yellowish-brown tint which spreads over the foliage, the 
foreground, and even into the water, and which is found in some 
of the later works placed in contrast to deep and brilliant blues. 
The third group contains a beautifully finished sketch of “‘ Nemi ” 
(22), and two of “ Vesuvius Calm” (23), and “ Vesuvius Angry” 
(24). Of the latter of these we learn in the notes that 
“it proves irrefragably that Turner was reserving his power,” 
and in a certain sense the criticism is perfectly just. In the fourth 
group we have in 27 an instance of the false drawing of the figure 
which is more glaringly shown later on, and of the same trickiness 
of colour which Mr. Ruskin has so ingeniously explained away in 
the case of 41. Both these faults are found exaggerated in the 
next group, and are combined to a strange degree in what, with all 
our reverence for the great work which Turner did, and for the 
critical powers of Mr. Ruskin, we cannot but consider as a most 
untrue and unbeautifu) work, “ Play—Riehmond Bridge” (33). Mr. 
Ruskin admits that “ in the left-hand upper corner the colouring is 
morbid and impossible, and the whole drawing much reprehensible 
in its wanton power.” We need only add to this, that when such 
an admission is made, it is hardly just to the painter to say 
that the work contains “nearly everything characteristic of Turner. 
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That Turner could draw accurately when he chose is proved by 
many specimens in this collection besides the two early ones of 
which we have spoken; and that he could be absolutely true to 
nature in colour is shown, to talie one instance, by the studies of 
fish and of a jay in the “ Illustrative Studies and Supplementary 
Sketches.” That he was true to nature either in the monotonous 
yellowish-brown of the early period or in the brilliant effects of 
such a work as “ Zug” (64) can hardly be upheld. In this parti- 
cular case, as a mere bit of colour, the hot blue of the hill-side 
which is carried over the pier and down into the water is no doubt 
very beautiful; but as a representation of a natural effect it must 
be pronounced absolutely wrong. And the effect of the work 
as a decoration is marred by the unpleasant contrast between 
this great mass of blue and the yellow-brown which spreads over 
the right-hand side of the picture. The set of worls to which 
this belongs has been not inaptly called “the pyrotechnics 
of painting.” They show how completely careless of nature ‘Turner 
was in producing the special effects which in his later period 
delighted his eye; and they will also show, to those who are not 
blindly enthusiastic, that at this period there was something radi- 
cally wrong in his ideas of the beautiful in colour. The general 
effect of = ome ve is to confirm the notion that, 
at as Turner's qualities were, he was not so surpassing a painter 
Ruskin have us believe him. 
One is seldom disappointed in the French Gallery in Pall Mall; 
and the present exhibition contains many works of interest. The 
school of Fortuny has not often produced since the death of the 
master a more satisfactory piece of workmanship than Sefor de 
Madrazo’s “ Carnival” (65). Brilliant arrangement and execution 
of colour one would naturally expect from this painter; but it is 
something of an agreeable surprise to find that the excellence of 
the drawing and modelling of the figures is not less remarkable 
than that of the colouring. The freedom and skilfulness of touch 
displayed in dealing with the textures of dress are present also in 
the background of trellis-work and in the glasses and silver jug on 
the table. The work is of its kind masterly. Signor Palmaroli, 
who belongs more or less to the same school, is in this exhibition 
less fortunate than usual. The influence of M. Meissonier is 
apparent in several pictures. M. Seiler has two paintings, “ A 
alberdier” (68), and “The Standard Bearer” (81), both of 
which are more or less in the manner of M. Meissonier. In 
the former the crimson trunks, red stockings, and metal 
cuirass, and in the latter the buff coat, are excellently 
painted, while in both cases the pose of the figure is 
dignified. But there is a want in them of the life and interest 
which M. Meissonier manages to give to his figures; they are too 
obviously studies of brand-new clothes and accoutrements of a 
period, and of nothing deeper or higher than that. It may be 
that this style of subject would have been taken up by M. Seiler 
if M. Meissonier had never touched it; for of course it dates back 
to the days of Teniers. But it is at least to be regretted that 
— of skill should employ it in special lines wherein they can 
ardly hope to rival acknowledged masters of this day. Seiior 
Domingo is in a certain sense a second Meissonier, but he has 
qualities which will bear comparison with those of the French 
— His “Card Players” (195) is a marvel of execution. 
he canvas may be called portentously small; but there is nothing 
petty or niggling in the treatment ; while inspection with a glass 
will show that not one touch of detail has been neglected to secure 
breadth of effect. M. Meissonier himself sends “The Savant” 
(74), @ picture of a young man surrounded by books and manu- 
scripts. There is much feeling as well as skill in the figure, but 
the technical treatment of the accessories is not up to the level of 
M. Meissonier’s best work. Herr Kauffmann sends a head of a 
“ Tyrolean Schoolmaster” (141), which is finely painted and full 
of character, and also “ Daybreak after the Fair” (71), and “ The 
Special Correspondent” (78). In both of these there are many 
touches of an unforced humour. These are relieved in the “‘ Day- 
break” by the pathetic aspect of the worn-out old fiddler who 
occupies the central position, and whose look makes a striking 
contrast to that of the double-bass player who is resting his 
head in a half-drunken sleep on his intrument, while a 
little urchin on the left hand peers curiously and timidly 
into the tube of a brass wind instrument lying on a 
bench. “The Special Correspondent” is a footman in hand- 
some livery “or in bragging and telling fantastical lies to a 
wondering circle of villagers whose varying powers of perception 
are keenly and cleverly hit off. Two children in the foreground 
listen with admiring credulity, while from the face of each grown- 
up listener one can infer exactly the impression made on him by 
the recital, and what manner of man heis. A singularly fine 
illustration of the kind of scene which the true “Special Corre- 
spondent” has often described in print is given in M. de Neuville’s 
“Struggle at the Styring Railway Station—Battle of Forbach ” 
(67). The particular moment represented is indicated in the 
atalogue. ‘ TheGermans, having seized the railway buildings, the 
latform and the foot-bridge over the line, defended by a few 
hasseurs of the 3rd battalion, became the theatre of a desperate 
combat. Shots were fired at fifty paces; the Prussians sheltered 
by the barricaded windows, the Chasseurs covered by the rail- 
way vans, For a moment the arrival of reinforcements allowed 
the French to assume the offensive, but soon, crushed by fresh 
Prussian masses, they were forced to beat a retreat.” The picture 
is full of vigour and movement, and, withoyt the least suspicion of 
pandering to a morbid desire for horrors, represents the awful as 
well te exciting side of a battle with remarkable force. Other 
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warlike subjects are treated on a smaller scale by M. Médard (72,79): 
whose sketches of a like kind we on a previous occasion admired, 
and by M. Sell, who, in “ A Sortie by the Prussians” (50) and 
“ Outposts ” (88), gives us a striking combination of dashing and 
finished work on a surprisingly small scale. Whether the love 
which may almost be termed a mania for microscopic painting is 
desirable or not is perhaps an open question. For our own part 
we dislike, as a rule, having to look into a picture with a magnifying 
sm before its full merit can be seen. We would almost as readily 

ave our favourite authors printed in type well-nigh invisible to 
the naked eye, but beautifully clear when seen with a fitting lens. 
But, however much one may wish that one were not forted to 
treat works of fine art more or less like views in a peepshow, one 
cannot but admire the delicacy and force exhibited by such 
painters as M. Sell or Seftor Domingo. 

Herr Munthe contributes two fine landscapes, “A Winter's 
Sunset” (7) and “Bleaching Clothes in Holland” (33), in the 
latter of which he has introduced a happy variation in his usual 
treatment of the sky. From Herr Lommens we have “ An 
Inundation of the Rhine” (60) and “A Quay Scene at Diissel- 
dorf” (91). The effect conveyed in the former of these of the 
prevailing wind is excellent ; but the colour is somewhat mono- 
tonous. In the second there is nothing to take exception to in 
the colouring. The whole effect is bright and pleasant, and the 
movement of the cart-horse, which, urged on by its driver, 
is struggling vigorously over the wet stones, 13 strikingly 
lifelike. M. Israels sends “Her ain Fireside” (191), a work 
cast in his accustomed tone of sombre pathos, and “ Pick-a-back” 
(186), a little bit of tender brightness, which is welcome both for 
its own sake and as a proof that M. Israels can be bright when he 
likes. Mr. Jefferson, in his “* American River ” (150), proves that 
his talent is not confined to the stage. M.Goupil’s “ L’Attente” 
(28) has a peculiar charm of finish and softness. M. James 
Bertrand’s “ Echo” (123), a large work hung at the end of the 
room, isa performance ot some curiosity. The figure of Echo is 
obviously painted, and well painted, from a model whose limbs 
the artist has been at no pains to idealize. Indeed so little 
has he attempted this, that it would be easy enough to pick 
the work critically to pieces if it is to be held that a 
naked figure should always have an ideal beauty. Yet the 
general effect is far from ungraceful, and in the very simplicity 
and unconsciousness of the work there is a certain attraction. One 
small picture in the Gallery seems to call for notice, on account of 
its surpassing oddity. It is the work of Herr Bosch, and is called 
“Scene from Oliver Twist. Fagin’s School” (29). It actually 
represents two offensively clean and virtuous little boys in an 
obtrusively German lodging-house, dancing round a dummy figure 
which has been set up for them instead of a Christmas-tree by a 
snub-nosed and benevolent old tradesman, who looks on com- 
a, smoking a long German pipe, while a respectable elderly 

ousekeeper washes linen in the background. The thing is 
one of the most elaborate jokes which we have ever 
met with on canvas. In the gallery upstairs is exhibited 
for the second time Herr Gabriel Max’s “ Head of Our Saviour.” 
We have more than once pointed out that performances of this 
kind are the very degradation of art; but it seems necessary to 
repeat that between a so-called picture which depends for its suc- 
cess on being painted upon a surface of rough linen and appearing 
at different points of view to have its eyes shut or open, and the 
representations of village life dear to childhood, in which the 
blacksmith and the fiddler move their arms by clockwork, there is 
artistically very little difference. There are other lights in which 
Herr Max’s performance may be equally objectionable; but with 
those we are not concerned to deal. It is in any case unfortunate 
that such a piece of charlatanism should be set up for admiration 
in a Gallery which contains many fine works. 


REVIEWS. 


MASESON’S LIFF OF MILTON.—VOLS. IV. AND V.* 
( First Notice.) 


Ws Semes important work, with its clumsy title, its awkward 
arrangement, and its still occasionelly queer style, is gradually 
approaching its close. We may well say gradually, for Professor 
Masson’s onward march reminds one of the time-honoured walk of 
stage tragedians, when, after every stride he has taken with his 
right foot as an historian of Milton's “ time,” he carefully draws 
in his left as a biographer. But while the incontestable merits of 
this work more and more impress themselves upon its readers, 
we likewise accustom ourselves to Mr. Masson’s plan as to a 
method of which the inconveniences must be taken with the 
advantages, and to his occasional freaks of mannerism as to a 
thing which cannot be helped. The period of the Commonwealth, 
or at all events its latter part, is one of which we are glad 
enough to obtain a lucid survey, even at the cost to our patience 
of having each successive stage brought before us twice over in 
corresponding sections of corresponding chapters. And, as to 
manner and style, the author in his present volumes shows a 


* The Life of John Milton: narrated in connexion with the Political, 
Ecclesiasticul, and Literary History of his Time. By David Masson, &c. 
Vols. [V. and V. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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creditable desire to keep his fun under control. What a happy 
thing it would be for those who, like ourselves, cordially appreciate 
not only the labours of one of the most conscientious literary 
workers of our age, but also the vigorous manliness of the spirit in 
which their results are worked out, if some morning before he 
sends his sixth volume to the press he were to awake (like Ennius 
in Persius’s satire) to find himself having “slept off the dream ” 
that he is Mr. Carlyle. Then might he no longer “seem to see” 
(and vex our souls by the crude fancy) “ Milton’s arm stretching 
itself, at every leisure moment, through the air towards Leyden, 
the hand moving quietly as if engaged in fingering, with more and 
more of interest, the cranium of the great Salmasius.” Then 
might we be spared, even in a note, such jocular confidences as 
that with regard to John Lilburne, or “ John,” as Mr. Masson calls 
him below the text, when informing us that, “ upon the whole, I 
like him myself, and am glad that he is in the History of England, 
but think he was an ass.” Then might we escape such graceful 
witticisms as that which (likewise in a note) describes Prynne as 
lodding on “like arhinoceros in blinkers”; or the utterly un- 
Fathomable jest, apropos of Argyle taking the turtle-doves in 
Evelyn’s aviary for owls, that “it had been his characteristic 
mistake through life.” Mere simplicity of style of course we 
could not ask for; in vain has Milton written, whether for his 
biographer or for most of our latter-day historians, that it is 
sufficient for one who has comprehended worthy deeds “to 
relate them distinctly and gravely in pure and _ chaste 
speech. That he should do so in ornate style I do not 
much care about; for I want a Historian, not an Orator.” 
We would therefore concede to Mr. Masson an occasional 
resort to a vehement rhetoric which does not fit him ill; and 
would allow him, as occasion served, to continue to speak of “ the 
frantic and idiotic stringency of the Presbyterians of 1644-6”; or 
to designate such literary dabblings as those of Milton’s nephews, 
the Phillipses, in pre-Restoration Restoration literature as “ habits 
of mere facetious hack-work and balderdash.” Such outbursts are 
an evident refreshment to Mr. Masson in the midst of his un- 
ing toil; and for the same reason he might even be left to 
indulge in the relief of occasional interjections, “O, then, the 
bustle throughout the Orkneys!”; “But O what a reception 
it” (the Eikon Basiliké) “had!” On the whole, his style in these 
volumes is sedate enough, perhaps because the translation of the 
Latin amenities of Milton and his assailants has furnished sufficient 
employment to his rhetorical faculties. Professor Masson has cer- 
tainly in this as in other respects done justice to his materials— 
indeed, in one instance, unless we mistake, something more than 
justice. For surely, when Gronovius — of the arrival of 
Salmasius as “ adventus rod deiva,” he can hardly have anticipated 
that this phrase would ever be supposed, “ by ellipsis ” or otherwise, 
to signify “ arrival of the Dreadful.” 

No part of Milton's life “ narrated in connexion with the history 
of his time” requires a fuller measure of elucidatory comment 
than that treated in these volumes; and in none hag Milton’s 
biographer more zealously or more successfully addressed himself 
to the accomplishment of his arduous task. It would, however, be 
most unjust to Mr. Masson to see in his great work—as, with all its 
little blemishes and possible mistakes of arrangement, we have no 
scruple in calling it—a mere collection of materials for a Life of 
Milton or a History of his Age, although already one distinguished 
foreign man of letters, Professor Alfred Stern, has frankly made 
use of it in such a way, as doubtless many others will, with more 
or less of frankness, make use of it after him. It would be 
interesting to compare Mr. Masson’s work with the Life and Letters 
of Bacon by Mr. Spedding, who has many gifts and graces which 
cannot be ascribed to Milton's biographer, but who surpasses him 
neither in assiduity of research nor in any other feature of the best 
kind of literary enthusiasm. Boolis such as these are an honour 
to the literature in which they take a permanent place; and such 
a destiny may be safely predicted for Mr. Masson’s work, of which 
all who have watched its steady, and under the circumstances far 
from slow, progress will hail the completion. At present we have 
only a portion of it before us, and must confine our remarks 
to this. But we cannot refrain from observing that, inasmuch as a 
work of this description can, unless under exceptional circumstances, 
hardly expect to be perused as a whole, it is rather try- 
ing to be treated—if one may venture on the expression—like 
an indolent reader or reviewer whom the author would not be 
sorry to catch asleep. A biography, and, least of all, one of such 
dimensions as this, is not a novel in which a secret is judiciously 
kept in the first volume, in order that its disclosure may revive a 
slumbering interest in the second or third. Yet Mr. Masson will 
not let out the secret as to the real authorship of the Regit San- 
guinis Clamor till his own good time, as if atraid of spoiling the 
interest in all the information and all the scandal about Alexander 
Morus, if it were to be revealed at once that he was, in Johnson’s 
phrase, only the Scotchman who drew the trigger. So again 
with the less important Pro Rege et Populo Anglicano Apologia, 
an anonymous reply to Milton’s Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 
attributed to ex-Bishop (afterwards Archbishop) Bramhall, but really 
written—by whom “ will appear in due time,” and so does appear 
nearly two hundred pages further on in the volume, when Row- 
land's supplemental Polemica has to be noticed. Such mild sur- 
prises are surely as unnecessary for those who do as for those who 
do not know of them beforehand. There can be no harm in anti- 
cipating them, especially in a book where, in the absence of a 
marginal analysis, reference is, notwithstanding the careful adhe- 
rence to chronological sequence and the abundance of chapter and 
section headings, not particularly easy. 


The biographical and the general political interest of the corres 
sponding divisions of these volumes, as a rule, run remarkably 
parallel; and thus they will naturally be read with far greater 
pleasure and satisfaction than some earlier, and possibly some later, 
parts of the work. The reason of course is that the period under 
review is that in which the powers of Milton’s mind and the 
labours of his pen were directed in the main to public affairs; 
even most of his poetry of the period addressing itself to 
topics, or at least taking its colour from circumstances, connected 
with them. The famous sonnets “To the Lord General Crom- 
well” and “To Sir Harry Vane the Younger,” for instance, as Mr. 
Masson admirably shows, can only be fully understood in close 
connexion with the circumstances under which they were pro- 
duced. As the title of the former in the original draft indicates, 
where the words are added, “ May 1652, 0n the Proposals of 
Certain Ministers at the Committee for Propagation of the Gospel,” it 
was an adjuration to Cromwell—which he was destined altogether to 
disappoint—to abolish the union of Church and State, and to make 
an end of tithes. Vane was thoroughly at one with Milton on 


_ this head; and this it is which gives a special significance to the 
| concluding lines of the sonnet addressed to him. But though, 


especially in the later part of the period, we have some sonnets of 
a more private nature—among them the lines on the dream of “my 
late espouséd Saint,” one of the very few records we have, but an 
inexpressibly touching one, of Milton’s relations to his second wife— 
and though towards its close we have to conceive of the blind 
t as occupied with the thought of Paradise Lost, his general 
eon activity is directly associated with the burning political 
and religious questions of the day; and almost to the last he is 
more or less actively at work as the trusted servant of the Govern- 
ment of the country. It is the period of the Eikonokdastes, of the 
Fro Populo Anglicano Defensioand of the Defensio Secunda at which 
we have now arrived, and the period in which, under conditions and 
on terms of which his biographer has conscientiously traced the 
most minute modifications discoverable, Milton acted as Latin 
Secretary under five successive Councils of State of the Common- 
wealth—under Oliver's First and Second, and under Richard’s 
Protectorate, under the “anarchy,” and under the military 
dictatorship which preceded the Restoration. He held out to the 
very last; and the pen to which the infant Commonwealth had 
owed so much was active in its expiring moments to protest, by 
public pamphlets and by a private letter to the Dictator, against 
its imminent overthrow. If, as Mr. Masson has shown, the last of 
Milton’s literary adversaries in this period, in so many words 
denounced him to the returning King, there was no need for any 
such denunciation. Thus we leave him a fugitive, after having 
borne the last testimony to the cause of which, through all the 
hases of its fortunes, he had been the unflagging and unflinching 
iterary champion. 

Of Milton’s strictly official labours—for his great political tracts 
can hardly be regarded as such, though it is obvious that every 
facility was furnished him in the way of leisure for devoting to 
them the requisite time and effort—these volumes contain an 
elaborately careful and complete list. It will probably surprise many 

rsons to learn that not only were the letters written for Oliver by 

ilton during the four years and nine months of the Protectorate 
just twice as many in number (eighty-eight) as those written for 


‘the governments before the Protectorate, which together occupied 


a period longer by one month (forty-four); but that he wrote a 
considerable number for Richard Cromwell (fifteen), and two for 
the Restored Rump. Our interest in the whole series is by 
no means confined to considerations of style and diction, 
much of which of course evaporates in translations ; and though 
a large number of them have reference to matters of detail 
—especially to that protection of the interests of individual 
Englishmen in foreign countries which was never better looked 
after than under Oliver Cromwell—yet many, especially those con- 
cerning the Vaudois and the Swedish alliance, possess an intrinsic 
importance of their own. We may readily agree with Mr. 
Masson that “it cannot be by mere accident that when Crom- 
well wanted letters written in the highest strain of his most 
characteristic passion, they should have always been supplied 
by Milton.” That passion was the championship of Protes- 
tantism “which had prompted his bold stand in the matter 
of the Piedmontese persecution, and which had matured itself 
politically since then into the scheme of an express League 
or Union of all the Protestant Powers of Europe ”—an idea 
which was to Cromwell's mind what the idea of a Pan- 
Hellenic union was to Pericles, but which was almost as far 
from realization at the time of his death as was that of the 
Athenian when he passed away in the midst of the Peloponnesian 
War. At the same time there is this difficulty with regard to 
Milton’s State letters, that one cannot feel certain as to the precise 
nature of his share in the drafting of them. Mr. Masson’s idea as 
to the way in which the greater letters were composed is “ that, 
on each occasion, Milton learnt from Thurloe, or even in a pre- 
appointed interview with the Council, or with Cromwell himself, 
ths sort of thing that was wanted; and that then, having himself 
dictated and sent in an English draft, he received it back, approved 
or with corrections, and suggested additions to be turned into 
Latin.” But this, of course, is conjecture only. For the rest Mr. 
Masson’s summaries and elucidatury notes on the State letters 
are always brief and to the point, and contain little or nothing 
that is superfluous. Here and there, in his dealing with foreign 
affairs, we notice a want of exactitude which would hardly 
attract attention in a less conscientious writer. ‘“ The German 
Confederacy” is a phase used with perhaps pardonable looseness 
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of the Empire at the time of the Peace of Westphalia. But why 
“ Frederick-William, Marquis of Brandenburg” should be spoken 
of as “better known now as ‘The Great Elector, Friedrich- 
Wilhelm of Prussia,” our comprehension. It is more 

vely misleading to that in the year 1657 “ Strasburg, with 
lsatz ” (why Elsatz?) “generally, was within the dominions of 
Austria.” Strassburg was a free Imperial city; the landgravial 
rights and domains of the House of iden: in Elsass had been 
ceded to France in the Peace of Westphalia. The “ widowed 
Duchess of Symmeren,” to whose Councillor designate the Pro- 
tector grants a passport, appears to puzzle Mr. Masson, for he adds 
a “(?)” to her slightly disguised name ; she was the widow of the 
Count Palatine of Simmern, who had died in the | came year 
(1655), and who had been for a time Regent of the Palatinate for 
his nephew, the son of the unfortunate King and Queen of 
Bohemia. 

Interesting, then, as Milton’s State letters are, both from a general 
historical and from a biographical point of view, they stand in no 
such relation to the name and fame of their writer as his own great 
political writings. Of what are incontestably the most important 
of these, the great triad already named, and of all their com- 

licated history, we have here a full and circumstantial account. 

t is not, nor does Milton’s biographer pretend that it is, 
with unmixed satisfaction that one can examine this phase 
of Milton’s intellectual labours, although we are here at the very 
foundations of his fame as a political writer, and of his glory as a 
single-minded patriot. Perhaps it may be—though we hardly 
think so—that herein may lie a cause of the fact noticed by Mr. 
Masson in a previous volume, that modern Englishmen will persist 
in dealing with the Areopagitica as if it were the undoubted 
masterpiece of Milton’s prose. In any case it is free from those 
blemishes which the most generous judgment cannot overlook in 
his great Commonwealth manifestoes; while (like More’s Utopia) 
it advocates a policy more broadly liberal than that which its 
author was himself able consistently to pursue in practice. But 
on this, and on the dealings of the Commonwealth with the press, 
we hope to find another opportunity of touching. Of the three 
great treatises with which we are at present concerned, the 
Eikonoklastes, while containing nothing of the purely personal 
element of which the seasoning leaves no pleasant taste on the 
palate of a later posterity, is at the same time that which 
does most honour to the moral courage of its author. 
Already in his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, which must have 
been mainly written while the King’s trial was still in progress, 
Milton had boldly thrown in his lot with the Regicides; but the 
Eikonoklastes addressed itself to as wide a public as the Eikon 
Basiliké itself, and identified Milton permanently with the doers of 
the deed. It needs but a little consideration to understand how 
great was the hazard which he ran. He made himself the 
mouthpiece of a policy, and declared himself the supporter of 
an authority, which not only foreign Powers, but the large 
majority of the English Lar, regarded as iniquitous and 
usurped. Difficulties surrounded the Commonwealth on every side. 
If, at a time when its foreign connexions had all to be made, 
it sent envoys abroad, their murder by fanatical partisans attracted 
far less indignation than that of the envoys of the French Republic 
in later times at Rastatt; at home Ireland was still unsubdued, 
and Scotland ready to rise for King and Covenant; the English 
Parliament had dwindled into a body of which the attendance 
never approached one hundred members; and of the whole peerage 
7 | three (Pembroke being one) adhered to the new order of things. 
Old Royalists and Presbyterians agreed in their hatred of the 
leaders of the Commonwealth who had stained their hands with 
the royal blood; and Lilburne and the Levellers loudly proclaimed 
the “ new chains ” to be as unbearable as the old. Meanwhile, who 
were the literary champions of the Commonwealth? Milton and 
Needham, whose strange and utterly unscrupulous career henceforth 
becomes strangely linked to Milton’s consistent course. He ex- 
changed the Royalist ribaldry of the Mercurius Pragmaticus for 
the Republican eloquence of the Mercurius Politicus, which it 
afterwards became Milton's official duty to supervise, and into 
which it is not impossible that he occasionally infused a drop of 
his own enthusiasm. Yet while we are unable to refuse our ad- 
miration to the courage which took up the gauntlet, “though a 
King’s, in the behalf of Liberty and the Commonwealth,” it remains 
matter for deep regret that the fight should have been conducted 
by Milton not altogether as a fair fight. We do not of course 
refer to the mare’s-nest about his having procured the insertion in 
the appendix to the King’s Book of the famous Pamela Prayer, in 
order to be able to expose the “ theft ” of it from the Arcadia; but we 
mean the insinuation against Charles I. contained in the following 
passage :— 

He asks whose innocent blood he hath shed, what widow's or orphan’s tears 
Can witness against him? After the suspected poisoning of his father, not 
inquired into, but smothered up, and him [Buckingham] protected anc 


advanced to be the very half of his kingdom who w li li t 
to be the author of the fact ! = mm re 


In nothing, unhappily, is the moral descent so fearfully easy as in 
controversy; and in the Pro Populo nme Defensio the insinua- 
tion has already developed into what Mr. Masson, with the sense of 
right which never deserts him, justly characterizes as “this 
atrocious charge which Milton was-not aleve countenancing ” :— 
Your fondness for collecting the most silly parallels forces me to correct 


‘ou ; and I will show you how like to Nero Charles was, Nero, vou say, 
Line’ his own mother with the sword. Well, Charles killed his father a 


| 


King by poison; for, to omit other evidences, it could not be but that he 
who rescued from the laws the Duke who was guilty of the poisoning was 
himself also guilty. 

Painful as the utterance of the shameful scandal is in such a mouth, 
it is even more painful to find the practised controversialist conde- 
scending to what in a pamphleteer is too often a mere turn of 
phrase—the “to omit other evidences.” But from the lesser 
degradations of vituperative personalities—in fact of sheer scur- 
rilities, the delight of Heinsius and Gronovius, but the sorrow of 
later admirers of Milton’s genius—the Eikonokdastes is necessarily 
free. We reserve for another opportunity a few comments on the 
circumstances which partly explain, and perhaps partly excuse, 
this feature in the last two of Milton's great political manifestoes ; 
and also some observations on one or two questions of domestic 
— on which a special biographical as well as a general 

istorical significance attaches to his opinions and conduct. 


A VOYAGE IN THE SUNBEAM. 


RS. BRASSEY is probably the first lady who ever made 
her home on the waters, in the literal sense of the 
term, and sailed round the world with her family. The Sunbeam 
is rather more than a yacht; it is a floating villa, and combines 
everything that is most shipshape with libraries, drawing-rooms, 
smoking-rooms, and day and night nurseries. The expedition, as 
one turns over the pages of Mrs. Brassey’s most entertaining log, 
constantly reminds one of the adventures of a new Swiss Family 
Robinson. The household of the pastew Robinson, it will be re- 
membered, saw most of what there was to be seen in the way 
of varied landscape, savages, and wild beasts. Although their isle 
was little, their experience was great, and the only drawback to 
the fable was the presence and the preaching of a didactic father. 
Mrs. Brassey and be crew beheld as much of nature and wild men, 
or even more, and the narrative of their adventures is not made dull 
by any sermons. 

The difficulty of reviewing this book lies in the vast amount of 
topics over which one is inclined to linger, and the crowd of 
extracts which one is tempted to make. The Sunbeam, with her 
crew, some friends of the owner, several children, and servants, 
steamed down to Sheerness on July 1, 1876. Adventures began from 
the very start to befall the adventurous voyagers, and the Persian 
kitten met a mysterious doom, the victim of ill-regulated curiosity. 
“Tt is feared she must have gone overboard down the hawse 
pipe.” On about the tenth day of the cruise the Sunbeam a 
a heavy sea, and a vigorous drawing shows the peril in which 
one of the children was placed. After this baptism of sea- 
water, as the French would call it, the weather improved, and the 
Sunbeam fell in with the “ derelict Caroline,” a dismasted vessel 
laden with port wine. It was not easy to induce the sailors to 
leave the derelict Caroline. ‘ With her buoyant cargo, and with 
the trade winds slowly wafting her to smoother seas, it may pro- 
bably be some time before she breaks up.” She drifts along, a 
floating public-house, a temptation to honest mariners, and as 
dangerous as an unknown reef to all vessels that may cross her 
track in the dark. 

We need not linger over the descriptions, vivid and natural as 
they are, of places so well known as Madeira and Teneriffe. A 
great stream of visitors poured on board the Sunbeam when she 
lay in harbour. ‘“ Amongst the latest arrivals were some ve 
handsome Spanish ladies, beautifully dressed in black wit 
mantillas, each of whom was accompanied by a young man carry- 
ing a bason.” The gallantry of the Spaniards cannot be too highly 
praised. Mrs. Brassey has much to say about Rio Janeiro, but 
her account of the slave trade in the dominions of that enlightened 
sovereien, the Emperor of Brazil, is particularly worthy of 
quotation :— 

We have all been so much interested in the advertisements we read in 
the daily papers of slaves to be sold or hired, that arrangements were made 
with a Brazilian gentleman for some of our party to have an opportunity of 
seeing the way in which these transactions are carried on. No nglishman 
is allowed to hold slaves here, and it is part of the business of the Legation 
to see that this law is strictly enforced. The secrets of their trade are 
accordingly jealously guarded by the natives, especially from the English. 
The gentlemen had therefore to disguise themselves as much as possible, 
one pretending to be a rich Yankee, who had purchased large estates 
between Santos and San Paulo, which he had determined to work with 
slave instead of coolie labour. He was supposed to have come to Rio to 
select some slaves, but would be obliged to see and consult his partner 
before deciding on purchase. They were taken to a small shop in the city, and, 
after some delay, were conducted to a room upstairs, where they waited a 

uarter of an hour. Twenty-two men and eleven women and children were 
then brought in for inspection. They declared themselves suitable for a 
variety of occupations, in-door and out, and all appeared to look anxiously 
at their possible purchaser, with a view to ascertain what they had to hope 
for in the future. One couple in particular, a brother and sister, about four- 
teen and fifteen years old respectively, were most anxious not to be separated, 
but to be sold together ; and the tiny children seemed quite frightened at 
being spoken to or touched by the white men. Eight men and tive women 
having been specially selected as fit subjects for further consideration, the 
visit terminated. 
Slaves and sewing-machines are advertised impartially in the 
Jornal do Commercio, and there is an agreeable announcement 
that “twenty young blacks from fourteen to twenty years of age 
have just arrived from Maranham by the last steamer.” Per 
when the En:peror of Brazil has seen enough of Hissarlik, Vienna, 


* A Voyage in the “ Sunbeam.” By Mrs. Brassey. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1878. 
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the Zoological Gardens, and the British Museum, he will turn his 
imperial thoughts to the expediency of selling young blacks, and 
to the question of how these articles of property were acquired b 
the slave-merchants. This inquiry wells te worthy of an intel- 
lectual Emperor. 

Mrs. Brassey was sceptical as to the plague of insects which in 
Brazil stop trains by covering the metals, and darken the signals 
with their innumerable wings. Her incredulity was removed by 
the spectacle of something which, “ in the distant sky, looked very 
much like a heavy purple thunder-cloud,” but which proved to be 
a swarm of locusts. “In riding over them, though not a quarter 
of their number could rise for want of space in which to spread 
their wings, they formed such a dense cloud that we could see 
nothing else, and the horses strongly objected to face them.” 
Locusts are not the only plague of the country. The wild Indians 
now and then sweep down on a village, and, like those excellent 
Christians the Mirdites, in the highlands of Turkey, practise 
marriage by capture :— 

At Tortugas we left the train, and paid a visit to one of the overseers of 
the colony and his cheery little French wife, who, we found, had been ex- 
pecting us all day on Saturday. A few weeks ago this lady’s sister was 
carried off by Indians, with some other women and children. After riding 
many leagues, she seized her opportunity, pushed the Indian who was car- 
rying her off his horse, turned the animal’s head round, and galloped back 
across the plain, hotly pursued, until within a mile or two of the colony, by 
the rest ofthe band. It was a plucky thing for a little bit of a woman to 
attempt with a great powerful savage, and she is deservedly looked upon in 
the village as quite a heroine, 


In Brazil no one ever walks, and the amazed traveller sees even 
beggars on horseback. “In fishing, the horse is ridden into the 
water as far as he can go, and the net or rod is then made use of 
by his rider.” Horses also do duty as butter-churns; “ butter is 
made by putting milk into a goat-skin bag, attached by a long 
lasso to the saddle of a peon, who is then set to gallop a certain 
number of miles, with the bag bumping and jumping along the 
ground after him.” Partridges, too, are not shot as in England; 
indeed we believe that a man who shot a partridge would be cut 
ina hunting district. “The larger kind of these birds are ex- 
ceedingly stupid, and are easily ridden down by a horseman or 
caught by a noose, . . . Partridge-hunting is considered good 
sport. It is necessary to keep your eye constantly fixed = the 
bird and to watch where he settles, and then to gallop to the spot 
as hard as possible, leaving your horse to look after himself amid 
the long grass ; and this manceuvre has to be repeated until at last 
the unfortunate bird is overtaken and caught.” 

Soon after the Sunbeam was clear of the River Plate she was 
fortunate enough to render a service to the crew of a burning 
vessel, The Monkshaven, of Whitby, of 657 tons burden, loaded 
with coal for smelting purposes, had been smouldering for 
some days. One out of every three ships, it is said, that 
carries this cargo round to Valparaiso or Callao catches fire. 
The crew had almost given up hope, and had signalled in 
vain to a passing American vessel, which cruelly declined to aid 
them. The Sunbeam gave shelter to all the hands, and provided 
them with fresh food, of which they stood in great need :— 


T have said that it was found impossible to save “4 provisions from the 
“Monkshaven.” As far asthe men are concerned, | think this is hardly 
to be regretted, for I am told that the salt beef with which they were sup- 
plied had lain in pickle for so many years that the saltpetre had eaten all 
the nourishment out of it, and had made it so hard that the men, instead 
of eating it, used to amuse themselves by carving it into snuff-boxes, little 
modcls of ships, &c. I should not, however, omit to mention that Captain 
Runciman managed to bring away with him four excellent York hams, 
which he presented to us, and one of which we had to-day at dinner. 


The rescued men were afterwards taken on board the Iilimani 
(Captain Thomas), and safely conveyed to England. 
he most fresh and interesting part of Mrs. Brassey's book 
describes her experience of Fuegians and Polynesians. It is 
curious to note how civilization is creeping in among the natives of 
the mysterious Pacific Islands, where almost the lowest savages 
linger, and where, among the rudest sat age remains of an ancient 
civilization perplex the curious. Though we believe the inscrip- 
tions of Easter Island have been published before, they are new to 
us, and the fragment given by Mrs. Brassey (p. 204) might tempt 
one to rash conjectures. The little sons A are as neatly arranged 
as a page of modern print or of Egyptian papyrus. This writing 
is not exactly picture-writing, for many of the signs have lost the 
special lines of representations of actual objects. Hereare marks not 
unlike those of Lycian inscriptions; here are others that one might 
almost call Egyptian in character, and, mingled with these, little 
pictures of the human figure in various attitudes. There are birds, 
most Egyptian-looking of all, and sphinxes reversed, or something 
very like them. The Sundeam did not touch at Easter Island, that 
Delos of the Pacitic, where the great statues of stone keep the 
secret of a dead religion. The specimen of the inscriptions is as 
great a curiosity as anything in this collection of wonders. If 
these characters are not the forgeries of some indolent seamen, 
which is of course not impossible, they may be presumed to 
contain the mot d énigme of Polynesia. 
The Fuegians, of whom Mrs. Brassey and her companions saw 
a good deal, are among the lowest of savages. They may even, 
unlike most savages, be called degraded, for they have probably 
been driven south from more pleasant seats to their land of frost 
and fire. Mrs. Brassey saw, in a house belonging to the medical 
officer of the colony at Sandy Point, three Fuegian women. “ They 
were picked up a short time since by a passing steamer from a 
canoe, in which they had evidently sought refuge from some kind 


of cruelty or oppression. The biggest of them, a stout fine-looking 
woman, had a terrible gash in her leg, quite recently inflicted. 
Probably this was the result of some affair of the heart, as 
understood in these latitudes, and the lady was dulcia portans 
vestigia rive. “The Horse Indians of Patagonia, tribe against 
tribe, are commonly at war with one another or with the 
Canoe Indians, the issues of victory in every case being the 
capture of women,” says an “agriologist.” Mrs. Brassey found 
“the abject Fuegians,” as the same scientific writer harshly calls 
them, well fed, healthy-looking people. She says they are 
cannibals, which is new to us, and adds:—*“ Their food is of the 
most meagre description, and consists mainly of shell-fish, sea eggs, 
for which the women dive with much dexterity, and fish, 
which they train their dogs to assist them in catching.” It is 
not clear whether the visit of the Sunbeam added to or detracted 
anything from the culture of the Fuegians. They have, according 
to Mr. Darwin, no property, and no chiefs, and he does not see 
how they are to have chiefs, and therefore authority, in their 
present communism. The passengers in the Sunbeam contributed to 
their wealth, but took away their clothes :— 


We flung them a rope, and they came alongside, shouting, “Tabdco, 
galléta ” (biscuit), a supply of which we threw down to them, in exchange 
fur the skins they had been waving ; whereupon the two men stripped them- 
selves of the skin mantles they were wearing, made of eight or ten sea- 
otter skins sewed together with finer sinews than those used for the boat, 
and handed them up, clamouring for more tobacco, which we gave them, 
together with some beads and knives. Finally, the woman, influenced by 
this example, parted with her sole garment, in return for a little more 
tobacco, some beads, and some looking-glasses I had thrown into the 
canoe. 

The party consisted of a man, a woman, and a lad; and I think I never 
saw delight more strongly depicted than it was on the faces of the two 
latter, when they handled, for the first time in their lives probably, some 
strings of blue, red, and green glass beads. They had two rough pots, 
made of bark, in the boat, which they also sold, after which they reluctantly 
departed, quite naked but very happy, shouting and jabbering away in the 
most inarticulate language imaginable. It was with great difficulty we 
could make them let go the rope, when we went ahead, and I was quite 
afraid they would be upset. They were all fat and healthy-looking, and, 
though not handsome, their appearance was by no means repulsive; the 
countenance of the woman, especially, wore quite a pleasing expression, 
when lighted up with smiles at the sight of the beads and looking-glasses. 


The landscapes of “ Fireland,” observed from the sea, appear to be 
of unequalled grandeur. The glaciers were far finer than those 
of Norway or Switzerland; the icebergs “ melted into the most 
fanciful and fairy-like shapes—huge swans, full-rigged ships, 
schooners under full sail, and a hundred other fantastic forms and 
devices.” Though the glacier runs down into the sea, yet each bank 
and promontery is richly clothed with vegetation of every shade 
of green, and in the narrow channels the sea is as blue as the sky. 
How difficult the navigation is may be gathered from Mrs. 
Brassey's description of the “English Narrows,” where “ one 
must steer so close to the western shore that the bowsprit almost 
projects over the land, the branches of the trees almost sweep the 
rigging, and the rocks almost scrape the side of the vessel.” 
Through these “ firths full of wonder and peril,’ Mr. Brassey took 
the Sunbeam with perfect confidence and complete success. 

The people were gradually found to be more civilized as the Sun- 
beam passed through Polynesia, the account of which interests one 
more than the description of Chili. At Bow Island the ladies wear 
calico dresses, and the head woman is a person of importance. In 
Tahiti you find bifteks aux champtgnons, and excellent omelettes. 
An island occasionally goes down in these latitudes, missionaries 
and all, and is no more seen (p. 246). The people are as beautiful 
as dark-browed, melancholy lotus-eaters (see the drawing of a 
Native Feast at Fuatawah), and very hospitable. Some members 
of Mr. Brassey's crew disappeared, and were not willing to 
return :— 

GAN’ aitod Bovdorro per’ avdpdor Awropayourw, 

The feather helmets of these folk are quite Greek in form, and 
Mrs. Brassey is inclined to think that there has been a moment of 
civilization in their past. 

This book is almost as difficult to leave as Tahiti and Hawaii; 
it offers a panorama of delightful scenes, where the sun is eternally 
shining on white waterfalls, green palm-trees, and a wealth of 
flowers. The dark, outlandish people come and go, in their bright 
robes, offering fruits and quaint civilities, and showing their skill 
in dancing and diving to please the strangers. The story is told, 
the countless pictures are displayed, ina very simple and pleasing 
style, without needless ornament of language, or attempts to be 
facetious—the bane of most volumes of travel. China and Japan, 
as the English tourist sees them, are tolerably well known, and 
our space does not permit us to follow the Sunbeam through all 
the adventures of her homeward track. Her cruise was a ve 
spirited undertaking, the narrative of her “ voyage and travel” is 
admirably lucid and natural. A year could not be better spent than 
in this constant change of scene, this ceaseless variety of de- 
lightful experience. The volume is illustrated with charts, and 
engravings from the designs of Mr. Bingham, which often give a 
very vivid idea of landscape, wild or smiling, and of the costumes 
and appearance of barbarous races. 
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KEARY’S DAWN OF HISTORY.* 


dig © little manual of prehistoric archeology put forth under 
the editorship of Mr. C. F. Keary has, we are told, been com- 
piled by him jointly with two other writers of the same family 
name, A being the professed author of eight out of the four- 
teen chapters which make up the work. point of style and 
arrangement it is throughout uniform, and shows conscientious 
care in accumulating and sifting materials. Slight and unpretending 
as the book may appear, it wi ane a compact and trustworthy 
ide to any one entering upon the field of research lately opened 
by the progress of prehistoric study. It may even be described as 
too compact in form and texture, and too little adapted for easy 
end agreeable reading. The long lines of diminutive print are 
a sore trouble to the eye in its travel to and fro, whilst the 
mind at the same time feels itself wandering among generalities, 
and longing for instruction by means of more detailed facts 
and fixed points of place and time. Names and dates are not 
often enough forthcoming, and, if the scope of the book did not 
rmit the aid of pictorial illustration, a great deal more might have 
Ge done to furnish the memory with references to the best known 
and most authentic relics of the past. Not only would fuller 
details of this kind stamp the lessons to be imparted with greater 
keenness and tenacity on the mind of the student, but they would 
ive him more confidence as he treads in his teachers steps. 
ith such ampler illustration the work would make for itself 
a far greater figure in literature, and be sure of a reception 
more in proportion to its merit. There are few manuals 
which so well condense and make available what is best known 
and established as the result of many a special line of mining 
and burrowing among the vestiges of man’s earliest life on 
earth. It is to geology that the student is first taken for a 
general idea of the habitation and conditions of existence pre- 
for man’s entrance upon the scene. The caves are iden- 
tified which gave him a af the stone and flint deposits are 
inted out which hisrude intelligence shaped into implements for 
Baily use, and into weapons for the chase or for defence. The 
changes which can be shown to have affected the face of the earth— 
here elevations of land, there diversions of a river's bed—furnish 
some means of estimating, however vaguely, the lapse of ages 
during which the savage thus rudely housed raised himself to the 
level at which the dawn of authentic history shows him to us, 
Mr. Keary’s opening chapters give a graphic sketch of the first 
or rough Stone age, following closely after, if not trenching upon, 
the Glacial period, when man had to face the cave-bear and hyzena, 
and perhaps the lion, and hunted the elk, and had enough of 
the rudiments of art to scratch in outline the vast bulk of the 
mammoth upon fragments of bone. The second, or polished Stone 
age, finds him—after a break which is as yet puzzling to us— 
at the stage marked chiefly by the shell mounds which tell us 
what was his food, the barrows which bespeak his treatment 
of the dead, the hatchets, hammers, arrows, and spears which 
attest his growing command of material and the increasing 
multiplicity of his wants. The skill of the anatomist or 
paleontologist here comes in to discriminate the types of 
races indicated by the conformations of skull and skele- 
ton. The archeologist has his say as to the structure and pur- 
pose of mounds of earth and monuments of stone. Tombs are 
ransacked, the evidences of interment or cremation are reviewed 
in connexion with domestic, social, and religious ideas or feelings, 
and the huge masses of stone known as cromlechs and dolmens, with 
circles such as we see at Avebury and Stonehenge, furnish materials 
for interminable controversy. What especially marks the stage at 
arrived at by istoric archeology, and entitles it at 
ength to something like a place among recognized sciences, is 
that the concentrated light of manifold distinct sources of know- 
ledge is brought to bear upon it. Amongst these none can compare 
for trustworthiness or exactitude with the recently founded science 
of language. The clearest and most satisfactory of Mr. Keary’s 
chapters are the two in which he succinctly discusses the growth 
of the various families of human speech. What, he asks, are the 
material implements, or weapons, or homes of our primeval fore- 
fathers, whether as proofs of skill or as a mute record of history, 
compared with those immaterial instruments, those inventions and 
legacies of spoken and written thought—“ aeriform, mystic "— 
which have been handed down and gradually improved from the 
time of the earliest inhabitants of our globe? on before the 
rise of metallurgic or other manufacturing skill comes 5 
Without going back to a time when man may be conceived to 
have been without speech, and without entering upon the problem 
whether the faculty of speech is to be regarded as innate, in- 
spired, or miraculous, our author is content with the elementa: 
conception of e as an echo of the thoughts and feel. 
ings of the heart, spontaneous and natural, having some subtle 
necessary connexion with the external objects or influences 
which set the mind at work. Sounds in nature and the cries 
of animals were beyond doubt among the earliest and most 
prolific of these means of suggestion. In the sounds flo or flu, 
188 or ouse, which in a number of languages stand connected with 
the idea of “‘ flowing” and form names of rivers, do we not recognize 
some attempt to catch the smooth, yet rushing, sound of water? 
In gra or gri, which is largely associated with the notion of 
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grinding, cutting, or scraping, there is surely something in tha 
guttural harshness of the letters, which makes the tongue grate, 
as it were, against the roof of the mouth. To the same root are 
to be referred the German graben, to dig; English grub; the 
Latin scribo ; French écris ; Greek grapho; German schreiben; and 
our write. By degrees primeval man furnished himself with a 
long vocabulary representing things and the attributes of —— 
(adjectives) standing up as so many pictures in his mind. To 
these in the next stage were added what may be called by com- 
parison the meaningless words, such as adverbs, prepositions, and 
_— which serve to join the other class of words together. 

hence these words came it is not always possible to say; but 
there are indications that even in the present day the process of 
change from meaning to so-called meaningless words is ever going 
on. The word even conveys no distinct idea by itself; but in “ even 
weights” we see how it was previously used with a clear and 
definite notion. ‘“ Just as” brings no thought to the mind; but 
“ just man ” gives the idea out of which sprang the usage. While 
or whilst is meaningless ; but “a while” or “to while,” to loiter, 
is full of meaning. The meaningless word in such cases came 
from the meaving word, and was first used as a sort of metaphor. 
An instructive grammatical lesson is to be learnt from our affirma~ 
tive particle :— 

Our word yes is a word which be itself is quite incapable of calling up a 
picture in our minds, but the word is cr “it is,” though the idea it conveys 
is very abstract, and, so to say, intangible—as compared, for instance, 
with such verbs as move, beat — nevertheless belongs to the mean- 
ing class. Now it happens that the Latin Janguage used the word est “ it 
is” where we should now use the word “ yes” ; and it still further happens 
that our yes is probably the same as the German es, and was used in the 
same sense of it is as well. Instead of the meaningless word “ yes” the 
Romans used the word est “it is,” and our own ancestors expressed the same 
idea by saying “it.” Still more. It is well known that French is in the 
main a descendant from the Latin, not the Latin of Rome, but the corrupter 
Latin which was spoken in Gaul. Now these Latin-speaking Gauls did 
not, for some reason, say est “it is” for yes, as the Romans did; but they 
used a pronoun, either dle, “he,” or Auc, “ this.” When, therefore, a Gault 
wanted to say “ yes,” he nodded, and said he or else this, meaning “he is 
so,” or “ this is so.” As it happens the Gauls of the north said ile, and 
those of the south said hoc, and these werds gradually got corrupted into 
two meaningless words, oui and oc. And, as is well known, the people in 
the south of France were especially distinguished by using the word oc 
instead of oui for “ yes,” so that their “ dialect” got to be called the langue 
d’oc, and this word Languedoc gave the name to a province of France. But 
long before that time, we may be sure, both the people of the langue d’ous 
and those of the langue d’oc had forgotten that their words for “ yes” once 
meant “ he” and “ this.” 


After the skeleton of language has been got together, there follow 
the successive stages which go to make up its mar. These are 
distinguished as the monosyllabic, the agglutinative, and the in- 
flexional, which our author proceeds to trace in connexion with 
the various families or groups of languages which are among the 
most trustworthy sources of prehistoric science. It is impossible to 
over-estimate what the world here owes to comparative philo- 
logy. What seem the veriest trifles are shown in the hands of 
the philologist to teem with meaning and instruction. Of all 
created things the least interesting — its direct purpose, most 
ple would say, is “ Bradshaw.” Yet the late Lord Strangford, 
Air. Keary assures us, would find amusement for an idle half-hour 
in picking out the hidden meaning which lay under these lists of 
phical names, The names of our rivers, e.g. (Thames, Ouse, 
Severn, Wye) are Keltic, t.e. British; those of our towns arm 
Teutonic, Saxon, or Norse. Some few Roman names linger 
among us, as those ending in “ chester,” a camp or fort. 

The divisions of race, the growth of vi communities, 
the gradual development of social life, come in turn under 
our author’s view. The section on religion is ably treated 
within a narrow compass by Miss A. Keary, whom we must thank for 
a couple of chapters on phonetic and picture-writing. No part of 
the book is more likely to attract the general reader than that 
by the editor on the other world, and on popular mythologies 
and folklore. He has here gone more into detail than in other 
portions of the work, and has drawn illustrations from the most 
varied and recent researches into this fascinating realm of inquiry. 
Egyptian, Aryan, and Scandinavian myths are made to give up 
their primeval meaning, showing how fancy, modified by climate 
and by the aspects of nature, painted to men’s minds the home of 
the soul after death, or the mysterious forces and influences which 
shaped and overruled its destinies. The varying phenomena of 
nature, and the personifying faculty in man, may be set down as 
the joint factors in the elaboration of early beliefs. Our author is 
hardly proof against the temptation to override a hobby which seems 
beyond most others to beset students of comparative mythology. 
Glass mountains ascended by knights, or cletoities introduced 
into early myths, being emer allegories of death—heaven at 
the present day being spoken of by Russian and German peasants 
as a glass mountain—the glass slipper of Cinderella may, he 
thinks, be so too. It is unfortunate for this theory that the 
famous slipper was quite certainly not glass at all. More 
sober and critical is Mr. Keary’s analysis of the cycle of fable 
which grows round Arthur and Balder and the now popular 
tale of Lohengrin. A common image of death is a river, 
whence the popular myth that ee cannot cross living water. 
The spirit, i.e. cannot return to life. Curiously ramified are the 
Odin myths connected with the wind, as those of Thor are with 
the thunder. Odin has his troop of swan maidens, the Valkyriur, 
who are none other than the clouds. He a sometimes 
as the arch fiend, or some doomed human 
ing Jew, or the Wild Huntsman of the Hartz, or Herne the 
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Hunter. Nothing in popular folk-lore is more noteworthy than 
the origin of the familiar tale of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
immortalized in Browning's verse. The kernel of historical fact 
is gotat by the process of mythological analysis of which the 
brothers Grimm were the primary masters. The piper’s call is the 
whisper of death which none can disobey. Some deadly epidemic 
had probably at some time carried off the children of Hameln and 
the country round about, where there was a mixture of two 
peoples, Slavonic and German. The legend took in course of time 
an essentially Odinic character in twofold form. Now it is a 
Slavonic notion to liken the soul to a mouse, which, instead of the 
rat, seems to enter originally into the story :— 

Let us suppose there had been some great and long remembered epidemic 
‘which had proved peculiarly fatal to the children of Hameln and the 
eountry round about. The Slavonic dwellers there—and in pre-historic 
times the Slaves probably spread quite as far as the Weser—would speak 
of these deaths mythically as the departure of the mice (i.e. the souls), and 
perhaps keeping the tradition, which we know to be universally Arycn, 
of a water-crossing, might tell of the mice as having gone to the water. Or 
further, they might feign that these souls were led there by a piping wind 
god: he too is the common property of the Aryan folk. Then the Germans 
coming in, and wishing to express the legend in their mythological form, 
would tell how the same Piper had piped away all the children from the 
town. So a double story would spring up about the same event. The 
Weser represents one image of death, and might have served for the children 
as well as for the mice : to make the legend fuller, however, another image 
is selected for them, the dark, “ concealed ” place, namely, Hel, or the cave 
of Night and Death. 

The notes and authorities at the end of the volume give a 
scholarlike character to Mr. Keary’s researches, and afford aid to 
readers who would follow out in a serious or critical spirit the 
manifold lines of inquiry which he hasopened up. It is not often 
that we have the pleasure of reading a book which, with such 
modest pretensions, presents us with so varied a store of know- 


THROUGH MY SPECTACLES. 


O describe this story as it ought to be described we must 

ly the description that is given of Johnson’s bow to an 
Archbishop. There is about it such a studied elaboration of 
dulness, such an extension of folly, as has seldom or never been 
ualled. It must have taken the author, as it took Mr. Thomas 
‘Sheridan, a great deal of pains to become what we now see her. 
She is no doubt dull, naturally dull; but such an excess of 
stupidity is not in nature. She might have written a story of the 
tday. She might have kept to times and scenes which are 

, sane jolen She would still have written a dull book and a 
foolish book ; yet her dulness and her folly might have escaped 
notice. But she has chosen to leave the beaten track, and to 
desert the course that is contentedly followed by a whole flock of 
foolish writers. Neither the present nor even the past affords her 
powers full scope. “Roll up,” she says to her readers in her 
opening sentence, “roll up the records of an irreparable 
past, turn from the interest of an absorbing present, and 
come, enter an age which % not as yet—an age which 
may never be permitted to cast more than its shadow 
be its future path.” In the next line she tells us that 
writes “in no spirit of prophetic presumption.” She has 
already shown, however, and in a high degree, as every one will at 
once admit, a gift that distingvishes many a prophet. Her utter- 
ances, so far as we have quoted them, are beyond all understanding. 
If the age never enters upon its future path, but only casts its 
shadow upon it, how, it may well be asked, is this path its future 
path? In another passage also the author raises a suspicion that 
she is of Irish blood. She makes the hero ask, “ Am I my own 
father and mother’s son, or am I some one else’s?” She is 
evidently anxious for her reputation with generations yet to come. 
Her book, she feels, will live. Her judgment may be shown by 
time to have -been unsound. “ ‘The events,” she writes, “that I 
suppose futurity to be bearing towards us upon its sombre, dusky 
wings, may rapidly be frustrated and undone. What then?” 
For the error into which she has fallen she is no more to blame, 
she says, than those who “ surmise a storm ; because the wind may 
change, the clouds disperse, was our judgment the less true?” She 
supposes herself to an old grannie—and against this sup- 
position the reader raises no objectior—telling a story about the 


amy of the third generation from the present age. When she | 


been more prosy than usual, she will suddenly stop 
and write, “‘The grannie mounted on her lecturing hobby 
again!’ I hear you complain. I pull the rein.” To a 
eertain extent there is something almost dramatic about the 
whole book, for the pretence of the old gramnie is so well kept 
ap from the first page to the last that it really reads as if it were 
written by some one in her dotage. In fact, the author herself 
has some suspicion of this, for in the last chapter she writes, 
“Grannie may be childish.” Among the events that futurity bears 
on its sombre, dusky wings, is, as we learn with a feeling of pity 
for our great-grandchildren, all the love of fine words in whic 
silly writers and readers so much delight at present. If weare not 
mistaken, the author really believes that her book, by the warning 
that it gives, may stop the age from entering upon “ its future 
,” and that the prophetess may render her own prophecy false. 
e have, indeed, ourselves some faint hope that even such a book 
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as this may do a little good. It is scarcely possible that there 
should not at last come a surfeit of fine writing. The average 
stupidity of readers cannot be much greater than the average appe~ 
tite of the apprentices to a grocer, and even they at last get tired 
of tigs. We doubt if for three generations longer eyes will be 
allowed to “ shimmer with a hungrier glitter,” or ariver to “ glance 
with the glint of steel,’ or to “stretch in a short straight shim 
mering line away.” A time must come when the sun will be 
allowed to set and the moon to rise without either one or the other 
being wrapped up in clouds of nonsense. It would be indeed a melan- 
choly world if we could conceive it possible that, for another century 
at least, the sun will go on “ descending towards a cloudy horizon 
flecked with many a varying streak of roseate and golden wildness,” 
and that the moonbeams will go on “ chiselling each object out 
from the darkness into such startling distinctness with their lucid 
electro-light.” Nay, if we may trust the author, the moon can do 
even worse than this. The night will come, as the ages roll along, 
when a heroine will imagine that “ the cold, ciear moon has smiled 
ghastly ridicule upon her ardour.” If she is unjust in her imagi- 
nations, she very shortly makes the best apolugy in her power to 
the weather in general. “This evening is simply deliciously 
glorious,” she exclaims; and though before long a storm burst and 
some one had to hurry off to see if * the deluge of rain is not per- 
forating into the drawing-room,” yet she did not find any fault 
with the elements. 

The hereine was one of what “ grannie” calls “ my triune pic- 
ture-types of future womanhood.” Why “triune ” she does not stop 
to explain. She certainly describes three sisters, and perhaps she 
thinks that triune means three in one family, or three in one 
book. They had also all three been brought up by one aunt. 
It is not likely that any readers who may accompany “ grannie ” 
through three volumes will ever trouble themselves about 
the meaning of words. Ifany do, however, they may perhaps 
come to the conclusion that triune sisters are those who, being three 
in number, are educated, when they have lost their mother, by 
one paternal maiden aunt. The aunt was a strong-minded lady 
who might have been “an infidel in the broad acceptation of the 
term” had it not been for ‘‘the intuitive instinct of her highly 
educated mind.” ‘We pause to compliment our author. Many of 
our female novelists have a great deal to say of instincts; many 
have as much to say of intuitions; but she is the first that we 
have come across who has combined the two. Nay, she has done 
even more ; for, after combining them, she has joined them with 
the effects that education has upon the mind, She will find that 
she will soon have copiers. Some other lady will at once, by a 
happy inversivn, write of instinctive intuitions, while others will 
carry the changes still further, and will have much to say of the 
intuitive education of a highly instinctive mind or the instinc- 
tive education of a highly intuitive mind. The heroine, Miriam, 
the youngest of “the triune picture-types,” is not unworthy of her 
aunt. At the very opening of the story we are told that “she 
thought out her instincts by herself,” and at the end, says Grannie, 
through “ weary, weak eyes,” I see a delicately fragile girl “ offer- 
ing intuitively a fervent prayer, directed instinctively towards 
an Invisible Controlling Influence, whom education does not 

id her seek.” In this passage, though the author does 
not seem to distinguish between intuitions and instincts, she 
is apparently aware that they are not quite the same as the habits 
of mind that are given by education. But we must not look too 
closely into her use of words, for we can hardly resist the appeal 
and the warning that are contained in her last page :— 

Ye critics! search not with fault-ravenous eyes too foragingly for all the 
many errors that have chanced. Believe me, that such task will but fatigue 
your lips, but cannot sate your biting. If prolix words are here, or any 
glaring, gross miscalculation in sum-totalling the aggregate which light- 
ning-winged progression will achieve, make due allowances for inevitable 
decrepitude of the author's intellect, for the garrulous obstinacy natural to 
her age. But do not venture too severely to condemn grannie’s imperfect 
testimony. Vote not a too irreverent judgment on the products of an ex- 
perience, comprising in longevity twice the amount of years as yet attained 
by any one of you. 

It is really too bad to be charged with having eyes that are ravenous 
for faults, and with searching too foragingly for errors. With as 
much reason might a traveller who had to cross the Great Desert 
be charged with having searched for sand. “If prolix words are 
here,” writes the author. “If there is a trifle of sand,” some 
Bedouin will next exclaim. But we must be just even in a com- 
rison, and we hasten therefore to apologize to the Great Desert. 

t has atleast afew oases scattered here and there ; whereas in these 
three volumes there is not, we will undertake to say, a single line to 
relieve the dreariness of the writing. The author does indeed at 
times try to be jocular. Evelyn, the second of the triune picture- 
types, when the hero objects to puns, replies, “Then I shall know 
in future how to pun-ish him.” When he says, “Pray do 
not put any finer point to the steel of your wit, lest 
it should get blunted,” she answers, “Mine is of the kind 
which sharpens with use, and which, I beg to assert, I did 
not condescend to steal.” This young lady is introduced to us as 
Miriam’s “ bewitching sister”; and when, after making these 
jokes, she leaves the room, she disappears, says the author, “ with 
a parting sally.” Certainly whenever the author does raise a 
laugh it is when she least intends it. There is, for instance, some- 
thing not a little ludicrous in the serious account she gives of a 
good old man who, “gazing meditatively across the lawn, then 
shook his grizzly head and sighed.” A few pages earlier we had 
come across the fine line “ Waft industrial essences into the balmy 
breeze.” She is speaking of “the black smoke of four or five 
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manufactory chimneys.” She tells in another e of a woman 
“whose beauty was ly marred by an intersecting acidity of 
ression.” She writes of “a gossip who had permeated the in- 
pe a when she really means had spread the report. There 
is indeed absurdity enough in such expressions to amuse once or 
twice ; but they are to be found in almost every page, and so very 
soon lose their power. She rises at times into poetry, and at 
least once gives as mottoes to a chapter a quotation from Shak- 
speare, and another fromsome anonymous poet. This unknown 
poet we strongly suspect to be herself. The following is a fair 
specimen of this poet’s powers :— 
Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul ; 
Sweet’ner of life, and solder of society. 

At times her prose falls unintentionally into verse. It is a pity 
that she should not have done the following passage the honour 
that it deserves. Printed as itis, the reader runs a risk of never 
discovering that he is no longer reading prose:—‘‘I cannot draw 
that picture drear, though only sketched with fiction’s pen.” Let 
her see how well it would have looked had it been printed 
thus :— 

I cannot draw that picture drear, 

Though only sketch’d with fiction’s pen.— Anon. 
Surely such lines as these are quite as fine as the following, for 
instance, which the author takes care so to print that any one 
will at once know that he is reading poetry :— 

Withal the breeze rose-tinged each face, and 

Winged their horses’ hoofs with impetus. 

The third of the triune picture-types is a great orator. The 
author describes the time when women shall be in Parliament, and 
she gives us a picture of the great female orator of the future. 
When she was candidate for the borough in which she lived and 
addressed the electors, “ there hung,” we read, “ rich promise of 
future weighty oratory in the shrewd adaptation of every graphically 
rendered sentiment.” She was nervous, but her nervousness was 
not seen, for “ she possessed that secret of multitude-influence 
which is in concomitance with the control possessed by a tamer of 
wildanimals.” So complete was her self-mastery that, “ although 
deep anxiety grappled secretly at her heart, not a tremor of it was 

rmitted to shiver an eyelid.” Her opponent was a baronet, but 

e had not a shadow of a chance. hen he spoke there was 
amongst hisaudience “asmoulderingridicule . . . occasionally 
scintillating into contemptuous jesting,” till at length “ popular 
indignation steaming forth in hisses and groans” showed “ how 
near to the point of over-boiling it was rising.” At last “ it bubbled 
over unmistakably, terminating, on confusion ensuing, in a pour- 
ing rush.” The lady of course carries the election, and the author 
parts company with her “conspicuous within the Common house 
of government, a woman standing haughtily, fear-defiant, betwixt 
the roaring lions who dictate the actions of each fiercely combative 
division. She stands one hand upon a mane of each.” Here we 
think it well for us to part company with the author. Any one 
who should venture to accompany her further would run no small 
risk of parting with his wits. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT.* 


oy original and very interesting volume is published, we 
have reason to believe, at the cost of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, now and for some time since 
no longer open to the — of being the “silent sister” of our 
English Universities. e germinal idea of the work must be 
placed to the credit of Professor Ferrar, author of an unfinished 
“Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin” (1869), 
who, with a modest, but very needless, distrust in his own judg- 
ment, had already submitted the earlier sheets to several well- 
known students of the criticism of the New Testament, when 
failing health compelled him to make a voyage to Australia, where 
he died at Sydney, May 15th, 1871, at a comparatively early age. 
His materials then fell into the hands of one of his colleagues at 
Trinity College, Mr. Abbott, now Professor of Biblical Greek, who 
carried out his predecessor's general plan, and prefixed a 
careful and satisfactory introduction of fifty-five pages. The aim 
and value of the joint labours of these two scholars will be better 
understood after a few preliminary explanations, the rather as Mr, 
Abbott dashes at once zn medias res, oblivious of the requirements 
of inexperienced or hasty readers. 
It is sufficiently well known that the Greek text of the Gospels 
(with which alone we are at present concerned), as of the other 
of the New Testament, rests principally on the evidence 
of ancient manuscripts ; the testimony of other authorities, such as 
old versions and ecclesiastical writers, being of secondary con- 
sideration, and too weak to be trugted where it stands alone. 
The Greek manuscripts themselves are further divided into two 
great classes—the wncial, written in capital letters (the most 
venerable of them without any break between the words), in 


* A Collation of Four Important Manuscripts of the Gospels : witha View 
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fessor, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co, 1878. 


characters more or less resembling lapidary inscriptions: still sure 
viving in Museums ; and the cursive, written in the running hand of 
common life, Speaking generally, the transition from the-uncial 
to the cursive style took place in the tenth century, although not a 
few uncials are known, by the dates annexed to them and by other cir- 
cumstances, to be of later date than certain of the earlier cursives. 
Then, again, the uncials themselves are of very different degrees 
of importance, the oldest being primd facie of the highest: conside- 
ration,and to these last the attention of Biblical critics has recently 
been directed with keen and, as it may prove, with somewhat too 
exclusive devotion. The chief uncial copies of the Gospels yet 
extant are five in number, all of which have been edited in full by 
persons more or less competent for that not — easy task. Of 
these documents two have been assigned on g grounds: to the 
fourth century—namely, the Codex Vaticanus (called'B), published 
by Mai in 1857, and by Vercellone in 1868; andthe Codex iticus. 
(called ), discovered by the illustrious Tischendorf in 1859, and 
by him made public in 1862. The other manuscripts: belong’ to 
the fifth century ; indeed, the youngest of them is often referred to 
the beginning of the sixth. They are the Codex Alexandrinus, in 
the British Museum (called A), edited by Woide in 1786, andby Mr. 
Cowper in 1861 ; and the fragmentary Codex Ephraemi (called C), 
at Paris, the first considerable subject. of Tischendorf’s labours, 
published by him in 1843. The latest written of the five is, in 
regard to the text it exhibits, the most remarkable of them all; it 
is the Codex Berz (called D), the pride of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, edited by Kipling in 1793, and by Dr. Serivener in 
1864. Besides these primary authorities,there exist about fifty uncial 
copies of the Gospels, many of them small fragments consisting of 
a few leaves, which have either been published im extenso.or most 
carefully examined and collated, as well by other students as by 
the ——- Tregelles for his Greek Testament (Zvangelia, 
1857, 1861). 

If our acquaintance with the contents of uncial manuscripts of 
the Gospels must be deemed satisfactory and almost complete, the 
case is far otherwise with the more modern copies, dating from the 
ninth or tenth century downwards, which are written in the 
cursive hand. This class, as might be anticipated, is far more 
numerous than the other. No fewer than 629 have been cata- 
logued in works which treat of the textual criticism of Scripture, 
and many more must lie buried in monastic and private libraries 
in the East. Thirty years ago those who professed to be adepts in 
these matters had taken up an idle and very groundless opinion 
that manuscripts of this description were merely objects of anti- 
quarian curiosity, capable of affording little or no assistance in the 
settling of the sacred text; either they all so closely resembled each 
other that to know one was to know a thousand, or their varia-~ 
tions from the elder documents were too insigni to deserve 
attention. When a few of these cursives came to be carefully 
studied, with no undue preference in selecting them for that pur- 
pose, and the results were made known to the learned world, a 
widely different estimate of their worth and interest at once took 
the place of these ignorant and careless speculations. It became 
manifest that even those among them which followed most closely 
the common type of text in vogue just before the invention of 
printing preserved numerous valuable readings, evidently of high 
antiquity, which had disappeared from the mass of later copies ; 
and that some of them, though scattered abroad in different 
countries, written in different centuries, and externally bearing 
little resemblance to each other, in common certain 
characteristic peculiarities which could be accounted for in no 
other reasonable way than by supposing them to be all derived, 
directly or indirectly, from a single parent document no longer in 
existence, whose readings, as ascertained by the evidence of its 
descendants which survive to us, are frequently as ancient, and 
very possibly as true, as those still found in the great uncial 
codices B x A C D. 

We have led the reader up to the principle which the volume 
under review is designed toillustrate. Professor Ferrar’s “group” 
of cursive manuscripts (indicated, as this class of copies always is, 
by the Arabic numerals, as the uncials are by Roman capitals) 
consists of four members, Codd. 13, 69, 124, and 346; the first, of 
about the twelfth century, now preserved in the National Library at 
Paris; the second, fully two centuries younger, the property of the 
Town Council of Leicester; the third and fourth, th. of the 
twelfth century, the former in the Imperial Library at Vienna, the 
latter in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which ge under 
the direction of the great Orientalist Ceriani. of these 
copies had been examined with more or less diligence; but of the 
Leicester copy (Cod. 69) a very full collation appeared in Dr. Scrive~ 
ner’s Codex Augiensis (1859), which was odie’ by the Dublin 
Professor as the basis of his investigations. That an intimate 
connexion subsisted between these four copies, such as might best 
be explained by the theory of a common archetype, must have long 
been perceived from the pregnant circumstance that Codd. 13, 69, 
124, 346, alone, out of all critical authorities of every kind—manu- 
scripts, versions, ecclesiastical writers—place the famous section of 
the woman taken in adultery, not at the end of the seventh 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, but after the last verse of the twenty- 
first chapter of St. Luke, with which place the commencement of 
the section exhibits some remarkable verbal coincidences. We 
know not whether this conspicuous variation of “ Ferrar’s group ” 
suggested further and more systematic investigation, but the more 
closely the members of it were looked at, the more became 
the conviction that their united evidence re nts “a text, more 
ancient and authoritative than that of any of these MSS, se: re 
In fact, we may claim for this text an authority pit oh og lo 
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that of three or four most ancient uncials” (Abbott, Introduction, 
p- iii.) ; the eae ae itself an uncial, as has been elsewhere 
asserted (Herma » Pp. 313-31), whose text stands not lower 
ners a is much purer, as indeed it easily might 


Since, out of his four copies, that at Leicester alone was repre- 
sented to his mind, Professor Ferrar’s first care was to institute a 
thorough examination of the other three. Cod. 13, at Paris, had 
been first collated by Kuster for his edition of Mill’s New Testament 
(1710), and after him by Wetstein and Griesbach, men whose merits 
in this field are of another kind, and finally by Begtrup in 1797. 
Ferrar found enough to do in supplying their oversights and 
a errors, and, had his health been spared so as to 
have enabled him to undertake the same labour at Vienna and 
Milan, this volume would have been exempted from its worst 
fault—the uncertainty which sometimes hangs over the true read- 
ings of the manuscripts deposited in those cities. Short of inspecting 
them himself, as a thoroughly earnest editor might well have done, 
Professor Abbott seems to have tried his utmost to secure accuracy 
in_ respect to them. A collation of Cod. 124, in the Imperial 
Library, had been set forth in 1786-7 by the Jesuit Alter, and in 
1788 by the Danish Professor Birch, “ who states that he collated 
this MS. with especial diligence, on account of the high estimation 
in which he held it.” Neither critic appears to have seen the 
other's work, and as each fell into many inaccuracies which a refer- 
ence to the other detected, Dr. Emmanuel Hoffmann of Vienna was 
commissioned to consult the manuscript in such cases, and to verify 
the result. “There are still, doubtless,” writes Mr. Abbott, quite 
unconscious who is in fault, “some readings of this MS. not re- 
corded . . . . but little of any importance” (p. xix.) The case of 
Cod. 346 is just a shade better. Dr. Ceriani proc for Professor 
Ferrar a collation of St. Matthew, and a complete copy of the other 
Gospels, besides allowing himself to be subsequently consulted 
wherever difficulties arose. It had — been known only 
in the collation made for his Greek Testament (1830) by Scholz, 
the most slovenly and untrustworthy of bookworms. 

Furnished with these materials, Professor Ferrar undertook to 
arrange them in a novel and rather convenient fashion. Extensive 
and striking as are the affinities subsisting between his four autho- 
rities, so as to leave no doubt of their common origin from no 
remote source, the diversities observable between them suffice to 
show that some, if not all of them, are removed at least one stage 
from their common parent; that they are, in fact, copies of copies 
of that no longer existing document. Hence the plan adopted in 
this volume “ of giving, not the text of one MS., but that 4 
to represent the archetype ; [which ] has the advantage that in look- 
ing over the page the reader's attention is at once attracted to the 
deviations from the received text which, =e & least, were 
found in the archetype” (Introduction, p. lv. t probability 
may be regarded as almost a certainty where the four combine in 
supporting a various reading, in which case the variation is at once 
placed in the body of the work, while the reading of Stephens’s or the 
common text is feabbed to the notes at the foot of the page. Not 
unfrequently, however, one of Ferrar’s manuscripts agrees with 
Stephens’s (S) against the other three; or we have a combination 
of two against two, or one of the four has a reading peculiar to 
itself. such cases the true state of things is represented 
in a footnote, the editor exercising his private judgment as to 
what is given as the primitive form exhibited in the arche- 

type. It should be noted, however, that the Leicester copy 
a ins at Matthew xviii. 15, that at Paris (P) has lost 181 
verses in five several places, that at Vienna (V) is defective from 
Luke xxiii. 31 to xxiv. 28, that at Milan (M) from John iii. 26 to 
vii. 52, so that all four Codices are not always available :— 

Each of our MSS. contains from 125 to 200 readings not found outside 
this group. The t majority of these are common to more than one of 
them. ‘Thus, of about 142 such readings in P, 135 are found in M also; 
129 both in L and M, and roo in L, M, and V. Of 127 in V, 100 are found 
also in M, and all of these in L and P. The total number of peculiar read- 
ings found in one codex only is 85, of which L has more than half. Of read- 
ings found in two only there are about ten. L M P agree in 29, but no other 
group of three has half-a-dozen (Introduction, p. xxxiii.) 

Hence, of the four, L seems to be of the highest value, V of the 
least, inasmuch as its scribe intentionally altered one-third of its 
iarities. 

Mr. Abbott next proceeds to discuss the critical worth of the 
lections preserved by this group of manuscripts. And here it 
were wise to confine our attention to real various readings affecting 
the sense ; for the itacisms, or inte of vowels of cognate 
sound, as well as certain peculiarities of spelling, are regarded in 
these pages as of more consequence than in our opinion they are 
entitled to. It is the universal practice of Biblical critics to 
assi high merit to any codex, however modern, which preserves 
pone a ound in one or two very ancient manuscripts or versions 
or jastical writers, and nowhere else. Excluding the very 
remote possibility of accidental resemblance, such a document, 
though its scribe may have lived in the twelfth or fourteenth 
century, must have been derived from some older one which 
has now perished, some respectable ancestor (to borrow an ex- 
pressive illustration), who survives only in his posterity. 
these comparatively recent witnesses support some rare or 
teristic evidence given by the great Codices XA BC D, for example, 
their importance must be estimated, not by their age, but by the 
weight of their external testimony and the intrinsic goodness or 
probability of their readings. We subjoin a few of the examples 
alleged in the Introduction by way of claiming for Professor 
Ferrar’s group the consideration it fairly demands at our hands. 


Matth. i. 16. Here L P are unfortunately deficient, and V has 
been corrected to the common text. Thus i stands alone in the 
signal variation vouched for only by Cureton’s Syriac, the Old 
Latin, and Armenian versions, mapbévos 
papiap eyeyynoer iv. rov xv. But M is believed by Ceriani 
to have written in Italy, or tod its affinity to the versions 
just mentioned. 

Matth. xiii. 35. Here again we must dispense with L. The 
case of M P V is thus stated by Abbott :— 


Porphyry charged the Evangelist with ignorance in quoting from Isaiah 
the words “I will open my mouth in parables,” &c. Jerome mentions that 
he had himself seen the reading “ Isaiah ” in some codices, and thinks that 
most copyists removed it, to avoid the appearance of error. He conjectures 
that the name of Asaph originally stood in the text, and that the first 
copyist, not knowing who the prophet was, substituted the name of Isaiah. 
Eusebius also mentions the reading, and, like Jerome, conjectures that it 
arose from a previous reading, ava, but thinks that originally no name 
stood in the text. Now the name “Hoaiov is found in our codices M P V 
(L def.), and besides these only in yx, 1 33 [the Queen of the cursives], 230. 
Tischen dorf puts it into the text. (Introduction, p. li.) 


In the next three passages L M P V are all extant, and are unani- 
mous in their verdict :— 

Mark vi. 43. dodexa xohivwy mAnpopata [for 
xodivous mAnpes]. This reading, which Tischendorf adopts in conse- 
quence of his high esteem for xy, is presented by only one other MS. (209), 
besides this and our group. 

Luke xxiii. 35. Our codices insert 6 vids, reading 6 xpioris 6 vids 
Tov Oeod 6 éxdextos. BD have vids in a different place. Besides these 
the reading is found in only three Greek codices (126, 131, and Dr. 
Scrivener’s C), but in several versions (including the Peshito and 
Jerusalem Syriac, and the Armenian), and in Eusebius. 

Luke xiii. 19. xaTeoxnvovy (after ra mereiva) is foundonly in A, besides 
our manuscripts. The common reading is kateokijvocev. 


Instances of this kind might be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
and of course derive much of their force from their number and 
singularity; but those we have given will suffice both to show 
the general character of this work and the value of the contribu- 
tion it has made to a branch of learning whose importance is 
every day more fully recognized, and which, a few dry details 
once fairly mastered, is replete with matter for lively, intelligent, 
even popular interest. One remark of Mr. Abbott’s respecting 
the coincidences of reading between our L M P V and the great 
uncial & is too pertinent to be omitted :— 

It will have been observed that in the last-quoted passage (John vi. 71), 
and in some others, the only other MS. agreeing witb our text isy. It 
appears, then, that prior to the discovery of this Codex Sinaiticus Lonly 
nineteen years since] our MSS. not unfrequently stood alone, or almost 
alone, in preserving what is not improbably the original text, and what 
certainly existed in more than one codex of the fifth century, and earlier. 
In this way the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus has helped to heighten 
our estimate of the authority of these codices, already placed so high by 
Griesbach and other critics. We may, then, not unjustly claim for their 
combined testimony an importance little, if at all, inferior to that of even 
the most esteemed of our existing authorities. (Introduction, p. liv.) 

We cannot < tting that Mr. Birks, while he was prepar- 
ing the volume he just published, had not access to that 

ortion of Professor Ferrar’s work which has been long preserved 
in sheets. He would then have ascertained by actual examples 
the kind of change which an ancient text passes through in the 
course of several consecutive transcriptions; and we fear that he 
would have discovered, in the process of repeated copying, little of 
that recuperative tendency on the part of the more recent manu- 
scripts for which he is disposed to give them credit; so that “a 
transcript, made not only with care, but with critical pains and 
discernment, will = & copy nearer to the truth than its own 
immediate original” (p. 36). But Mr. Birks has enunciated 
within the compass of some hundred and thirty pages nct a few 
important and rather startling propositions, which are sure to be 
respectfully examined, though probably not largely assented to, 
by all thoughtful students of the text of Scripture. We hope on 
a future occasion to notice his volume more in detail. 

Ere we leave Professor Ferrar’s book, let us utter one 
gentle complaint respecting the rough manner in which the 
lithographed facsimiles of the four manuscripts have been ex- 
ecuted. The Leicester copy is rude enough, and indeed almost 
illegible in places, so there is the less need for exaggerating 
its wretched cacography. We say this the rather because 
the fly-leaf announces as in preparation a new edition of 
the Dublin uncial fragment of St. Matthew (known as Codex Z), 
with the additional matter brought to light by Tregelles in 
1853, by means of the application of chemicals. The copper- 
plates used for Dr. Barrett's edition of 1801 must, we suppose, be 
again employed, though they are not very accurate, not to add 
that the shape of the letters on the plates is far less free and 
symmetrical than those of the original manuscript. We may also 
assume that Dr. Salmon or Mr. Abbott will substitute Prolego- 
mena more worthy of the subject and of Trinity College than Dr. 
Barrett was able to put together. 


BARING-GOULD’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS.* 


L- is not very easy to determine on what principle Mr. Baring- 
Gould has issued the work of which the twelfth volume is 
before us, or for what class of readers he designs it. Two opposite 


* The Lives 5 ars Saints. By the Rev.S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Vol. XII. 
London: John Hodges. 1877. 
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tempers lead ns to interest themselves in the history, and to 
inform themselves of the character and acts, of canonized Saints. 
One class reads for edification, with the simple desire to learn, 
and to profit by their example. The other, under a distinctly 
adverse Fias, reads for polemical purposes only. There are readers 
rejudiced on neither side to whom curiosity and a desire for 
information are sufficient motives, but we do not suppose that 
this third class is a numerous one. Whether the present compila- 
tion fulfils the requirements of any of these classes must, we think, 
be a question. As regards mere information, we feel that the 
facts and the authority for them are too loosely brought into 
relation for the satisfaction of the exact reader. The Protestant 
caviller will not find in Mr. Baring-Gould a sympathy large or 
neral enough with his turn of mind, while the reader who looks 
for edification may well consider the style too easy, and in some cases 
unchastened, to adapt the work for such anend. He will miss the 
gravity and the tone of serious ey which he will think 
demanded by such an enterprise. Mr. Baring-Gould began indeed 
with a sense of this demand full uponhim. “I have been called,” 
ho says, “ to tread holy ground and kneel in the midst of the great 
company of the blessed; and the only fitting attitude of the mind 
for such a place is reverence.” This passage we derive from a 
commendatory notice in the Dublin Review. But it is one thing 
to start with the intention and promise of reverence, assuming that 
the temper will come because the subject exacts it, and another to 
maintain the tone and sentiment under the difficulties which all 
human action throws in the way of a uniformly grave treatment. 
In one point we think the chronicler should have known himself 
better, but the versatility of his tastes and talents has, it seems, 
run away with him. The task of introducing to the world 
sixteen volumes of saintly history might well engross the time and 
thought of most men till the work was done. Were a writer thus 
exclusively occupied, his style would necessarily acquire increased 
gravity. Habit and concentration of thought could scarcely fail 
of this result. But we gather from the publisher’s notices at 
the end of the present volume that such concentration has been 
no part of Mr. ing-Gould’s plan, and that, in fact, simulta- 
neously with his great work, he has been engaged in bring- 
ing out two volumes of Yorkshire Oddities. No wonder, if 
this is so, that he should get confused between the two forms 
of singularity occupying his mind at one and the same time; 
and that now and then he should treat a Saint us though he 
were an oddity. The conjunction is not necessarily a contradic- 
tion, but a difference of treatment is surely called for according as 
we are engaged upon “Old John Mealyface,” “ Old Boots,” or “ Blind 
Jack of Tacuba.” or upon some eccentric hermit or severely 
ascetic virgin of the middle or dark ages. We do not think that 
the expression “ miracle grubbers,” however congenial to ultra- 
Protestantism, would have presented itselfas suitable to Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s taste and ear, if his mind had not been relaxed, as it were, 
by the imperious demands on his jocose vein laid upon him by his 
Yorkshire Oddities. We can only say that an enforced liveliness 
which is of the essence of one work now and then jars upon us in 
the other. 

We would not, however, underrate the difficulty of the task 
here undertaken. For our part, in dealing with certain themes, 
we prefer dryness to familiarity; but nobody likes to be dry, nor 
is dryness a saleable quality. Moreover, the class of readers for 
whom this work must be designed is a new one. Alban Butler 
wrote for those who accepted wonders on faith, and approved 
where we question. It is not easy fora writer who necessarily takes 
a different point of view from that of the Roman Catholic hagiologist 
to maintain a judicious, true, candid, indulgent, or reverential 
tone. Facing this difficulty, perhaps we find ourselves differing 
from the compiler on the fundamental point of there having been 
any call or necessity for his work at all. Too many classes of 
readers have to be pleased for any consistency of treatment, even 
if Mr. Barin "Gould had any distinct line to bring forward and 
enforce, which we do not detect. 

No two writers could be more differently circumstanced than the 
modern and the ancient historian of the Saints. With the one 
“ Saint” is ego! a mere technical title ; with the other it is the 
one voucher of merit which cannot be disputed. The old chroni- 
cler we may assume to have believed the facts he recorded for 
the benefit of confiding readers; his successor, in putting 
forward the same facts, exposes and ridicules past superstitions, 
and, as a consequence, the Church which nourished faith in 
them. It is certain that the numerical test applied to the per- 
formance of good deeds lays many of these “Lives” open to 
trenchant Protestant criticism. The old notion that you cannot 
have too much of a good thing—and, once accepting an act or 
presto as virtuous in itself, that he who performs it oftenest is 

ogically the greatest saint—naturally inclined the chronicler’s ear 
to big numbers, and to trust the most fertile and fruitful memories as 
the most pious and edifying. We hear a great deal about confes- 
sion in these days. There was a Saint in the seventh century who, 
holding the practice to be good, is said to have enjoined its per- 
formance three times a day. It is not explained how a com- 
ray? teas the rule; but it was enforced by S. Fara 
Pp. 957) 


Two young women found it irksome to have to make confession of their 
faults three times a day, as enjoined by the rule of 8. Columbanus, and ran 
away. In the monotony and routine of the convent life they pined and 
died ; and Fara cast out their bodies to lie beyond the hallowed precincts of 
the monastery. A sister could not satisfy her hunger—she was a growing 
xirl—with the short commons provided in the refectory, and she was wont 


to steal to the kitchen or larder and get more food. One day she saw a 
great hog seated at the table beside her, consuming her food, and knew it 
was the spirit of greediness which she had encouraged and nourished. 


It is to be regretted that S. Fara had not some preliminary 
tests of a true vocation to which to subject these unfortunates 
before they became committed to her iron rule. Such a test was 
cunningly applied by the more reasonable St. Sabas (a.D. 531). 
The language of the anecdote is no doubt modernized :— 

One day Sabas was walking from Jericho to the Jordan with a young 
monk, his disciple, when they passed some travellers, amongst whom was a 
very handsome girl. “Who was that one-eyed young woman?” asked 
St. Sabas of his companion. “She was not one-eyed,” said the young 
ascetic. “You mistake surely,” persisted the abbot. “No, father; I know 
she has two eyes,” said the monk, * for I particularly observed them, and 
very beautiful eyes they are.” “Oh indeed! you particularly looked into 
the girl’s eyes, did you ? ” exclaimed Sabas; and he added, “ Depart from 
me ; you are not suited to become a monk of my monastery.” 

St. Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, who played a conspicuous 
in the eleventh century, occupies The modern 

istorian cannot help conferring, or leading his readers to confer, an 
exactly opposite distinction from the saintship which authority has 
attached to his name. “ We have seen,” we read, “a good deal of 
the doings of Archbishop Anno, but we have not seen all that 
darkens his character. A saint he has been regarded because he 
fasted and prayed and saw visions ; but there was little of sanctity 
of the truest and noblest description in this ambitious and re- 
vengeful prelate.” Even by the test of visions we are at a loss to 
account for his elevation, as his last moments were visited by one 
of evil portent. “Seized with the gout, he thought he saw a 
wicked little black devil at his side pricking his tortured limb, and 
he screamed for holy water.” After all, where is the use of repro- 
ducing such stories as these from uncertain and untrustworthy 
records? St. Spiridion, whose relics are carried twice a year round 
Corfu, the Shepherd Bishop, who is supposed to have spoken 
with such power at the Council of Nicma, gives occasion for the 
relation of a legend. On his road to Nicea he and his archdeacon 
rode on two mules, one white, the other chestnut. Stopping for 
the night at a caravanserai, where were a number of bishops bound 
on the same errand, these champions of orthodoxy took alarm at 
the uncouth simplicity of Spiridion, who, they feared, might 
damage their cause, and, to prevent his arriving on the scene, they cut 
off the heads of the two mules. Rising before sunrise, the terrified 
archdeacon informed his superior of the disaster. Spiridion, how- 
ever, bade him attach the heads to the dead bodies. This done, 
at a sign from the Bishop the animals rose, shook themselves, and 
started to their feet. Mr. Baring-Gould, following the opinion of 
Dean Stanley, traces this legend to primitive mythology—“ The 
white horse of Day with the dark head of Evening, and the dark 
horse of Night with the luminous head of Morning.” For our 
part, considering how uncommonly little people nowadays see of 
the Dawn, or speculate on the changes of day and night, we find it 
inconceivable that the primitive races should, practically speak- 
ing, have thought of nothing else. It is almost easier to believe 
the miracle as it stands than to suppose one single object of nature 
to have engrossed the whole fancy of the human race. But this 


is ¥ the 

7ith St. Thomas of Canterbury, who occupies one-fifth of the 
volume, we come to historical times. His character and course 
of action are still party questions. The present century has taken 
him up. Books have been written and are in course of writing 
about him. We will therefore only give Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
conclusions. His authorities through which he arrives at these 
fill a page :— 

S. Thomas 4 Becket was not a martyr for any article of faith, or for the 
cause of pure morality. He was not a martyr for the rights of the Catholic 
Church ; not a martyr even for the immunity of the clergy ; but solely for 
the right of the Archbishop of Canterbury to crown a King of England; 
nay, hardly even for that, for Henry had consented to have his son 
recrowned by Becket. He was a martyr for the cause of his own resolu- 
= * punish with excommunication those who dared to infringe this 
right, 

Of course, the answer of the Saint's apologists is that,in defending 
the rights of the see of Canterbury, he was defending the rights of 
the Church through the means under his control. The life next 
in point of length is that of St. Ambrose (391), a history 
deserving fulness of detail, but familiar to more readers probably 
than any other in the volume. Mr. Baring-Gould, while he 
uotes St. Augustine in his list of authorities, does not give Augus- 
tine’s testimony on the question of the miracle associated with 
St. Ambrose’s name. “The miracle,” writes St. Augustine, 
“ which occurred at Milan while I was there, when a blind man 
ined sight, was of a kind to come to the knowledge of many, 
Gene e city is large and the Emperor was there at the time; 
and it was wrought with the witness of a vast multitude, who 
had come together to the bodies of the martyrs Protasius and 
Gervasius.” And again, writing years after:—“I was there; I 
was at Milan; I know the miracles which were done. ...a 
blind man, perfectly well known to the whole city, was restored 
to sight; he ran, he caused himself to be brought near, he re- 
turned without aguide.” We think, if the life was to be given at 
all, and any reference made to the miracle, St. Augustine’s testi- 
mony in confirmation of St. Ambrose’s recognition of the event 
should have been added. We read only that “a blind butcher, 
named Severus, recovered, or pretended that he recovered, his eye- 
sight by the application of a handkerchief which had touched 
the relics ;” with the addition of the Arian interpretation that the 
whole was a fraud. Not that Mr. Baring-Gould would implicate 
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St. Ambrose in a transaction of the sort, but he is willing 
to let both sides be heard, and to leave the reader to judge by his 
own reason or ions. The recent interesting discovery of 
the bones of the alleged martyrs and their reunion with those of 
St. Ambrose, after a separation of nine centuries, must be fresh in 
the recollection of many of our readers. It forms a fit sequel 
to the contemporary notices relating to the original discovery 
which we possess from the pens of the two great Saints whose 
names are associated together in connexion with it, thus linking 
the present Church with the past by something like a visible tie— 
a point which should be one principal aim of all such works as 
the one before us, 


JEWITT’S CERAMIC ART.* 


A GREAT many books have been written of late on pottery 

and porcelain. To those collectors who only care for a 
and to whom beauty is a matter of secondary importance Englis 
china offers irresistible attractions. With a good memory for 
marks you may form a collection of value. No taste and very little 
knowledge are required ; and by tbe exercise of judgment, assisted 
by experience, you may reach a high pinnacle among those whom 
the Jewitts of the future will delight to honour. It may safely be 
asserted that nine out of ten of the pictures in this book represent 
works of which we ought to be ashamed ; and, with regard to the 
author, that the most Heautiful of the examples he gives are not 
those which he himself most admires. There are a tew pieces of 
good English ware. Sometimes Bristol, sometimes Plymouth, 
sometimes Derby, sometimes Worcester excites a little admira- 
tion, but chiefly because it is like something else. Worcester 
is often very like Japanese porcelain, a little more gaudy perhaps, 
a little less delicately harmonized, and always without that 
individuality of treatment which shows the hand of the 
original artist and not the imitator, But when a man can 
characterize a Bow jar or a Chelsea shepherdess as lovely, 
we can only understand him to mean, unless his taste is 
wholly corrupted, that, compared with other Bow jars or other 
Chelsea shepherdesses, this one is pretty. So much is said 
nowadays about the necessity of good taste in the education of 
manufacturers, that it can hardly be pointed out too often that 
for the most part old English ceramics are not worthy of imita- 
tion, and can only be called beautiful where all is ugly. They are 
characterized by dingy, discordant, and,so to speak, ignorant 
colouring. The forms are either poor and but half modelled, or pur- 
poselessly extravagant, or conventionally imitated from some better 
art. To this sweeping condemnation there are a few exceptions to 
be made. Wedgwood, with an immense quantity of rubbish, pro- 
duced also much that is valuable from the strictest point of view. 
There was some good tile work made in England in the middle 
ages. We have mentioned the existence of fair specimens both 
of Bristol and a few other potteries. But Bristol and the rest 
are generally hideous. Modern tiles, when they are good, are 
only imitations; but, as a rule, they have been termbly bad, 
particularly, as might have been expected, in the earlier days 
of their revival, and before the idea was struck out of using 
them in combination with other materials, The new pave- 
ments in half our churches are deplorably staring, or, if not, 
are only reproductions of some ancient pattern. There was 
good flower-painting at Derby and at Nantgarw; but it was 
out of place as it was employed. Of the printed Liver- 
pool ware which now sometimes fetches such high prices, no 
words of condemnation can be too strong. Some Worcester 
transfer printing is nearly as bad, though Hancock’s engravings, so 
misused, are far ahead of much mer go art, and might, pro- 
perly directed, have given us an English Watteau. There is some 
originality in the older pottery, but very little apparently is known 
about it. Mr. Jewitt gives us nearly all that can be made out, 
and this part of his book, which occupies the first four chapters, 
seems to us not only the most interesting, but, from the character 
of the illustrations, the most pleasing also. 

A series of cinerary urns, probably of the remote Celtic period 
before the Roman conquest, comes first. The most ancient, to 
judge by their containing flint implements as well as calcined 

nes, are often of large size, “ ranging from nine or ten to sixteen 
or eighteen inches in height.” It is curious to note that these 
urns are attributed to female labour. It seems probable that they 
were fashioned by the women of a tribe “on the death of their 
relative, from the clay to be found nearest to the spot, and baked 
on or by the funeral pyre” They sometimes still bear the impress 
of female fingers. Mr. Jewitt gives no fewer than seventy- 
seven woodeuts of these ancient vases, from which it appears 
that very little variety of form existed. We come next to 
“ Romano-British Pottery,” of which Upchurch ware is 
the chief example. Upchurch is on the Medway, not far 
from Rochester, and the ware made in the potteries there is 
found on Roman sites in France, Germany, and Flanders, besides 
almost every part of England. The forms, of which Mr. Jewitt 
gives numerous illustrations, are often extremely , and if 
modern potters must imitate older art, they might well return to 

tterns so national in their origin. Great potteries have also been 
und at Colchester, Headington in Oxfordshire, and Castor in 
Northamptonshire. The last is on the line of the Ermyn Street, 


* Ceramic Art in Great Britain. By Llewellynn Jewitt. London : 
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and close to the river Nen, and several complete kilns have been 
uncovered there. The ware is superior in style and workmanship 
to that of Upchurch, and frequently bears ornament in relief 
similar to that on the so-called Samian ware, with which it is 
sometimes confounded. Potters’ kilns have been found in many 
other places, including London. Mr. Roach Smith has published 
an account, drawn up in 1677 by John Conyers, of one “ within 
a unstired, loamy ground, about twenty foot deep, near about 
the place where the Market House stood in Oliver's tyme,” which 
was discovered “at the digging the foundacion of the north-east 
part of St Paull’s.” Mr. Jewitt describes this interesting disco- 
very as being at the north-west of St. Paul’s—why we cannot 
say. The Market House certainly stood near the east end 
of Paternoster Row. Mr. Jewitt gives some coin moulds 
for the manufacture of spurious Roman money. Similar moulds. 
have been found in other places—for example, in Egypt—and do 
not necessarily imply forgery, as there is reason to believe that 
the Roman Government occasionally used base money for the 
payment of barbarian mercenaries. 

Mr. Jewitt’s third chapter relates to Anglo-Saxon pottery. 
For examples we are mainly indebted, he says, to cemeteries 
and burial mounds; but it is pretty certain that many of 
the vessels found in the barrows were made for the purposes 
of life. The Roman potteries which the English, found here 
probably continued in working order, and the invaders did not 
make much impression on the fictile art they found in the 
country. From illuminated manuscripts and other sources, how- 
ever, Mr. Jewitt has succeeded in obtaining some forms which 
may perhaps nevertheless represent, not ceramic, but metallic art. 
He passes too briefly over the glasses, of which he has givena 
good engraving; but he is as unsparing as before in his repre- 
sentations of sepulchral urns. In the fourth chapter we have 
again reference to manuscripts, and the pictures are open to the 
objection we made above. We cannot be sure whether they re- 
present gold, silver, horn, glass, or, really, crockery. Very few 
medizval vessels have survived; very few, that is, of unquestion- 
able origin in the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth cen- 
turies; Some do, no doubt, remain, as in the case of 
“acoustic pottery,” to which we can attach a fairly exact 
date. We do not, however, find any reference to the 
jars laid in church walls and under choir stalls in Mr. 
Jewitt’s book—a strange omission in a work generally very exhaus- 
tive. The best examples of medizeval ceramic art are of course 
the paving tiles. These are described out of their proper order in 
the fourth chapter of the second volume, where a view and 
description of the kiln at Repton may be found, as well as of that 
in Farringdon Road, and two coloured plates of Repton and 
Wirksworth tiles. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
English potter's art was chiefly confined to the manufacture of 
common domestic vessels. Many articles were imported from 
Holland, and the native wares are often mere imitations of some 
foreign pattern. Imitation in art has always been the bane of our 
countrymen, and under the auspices of South Kensington is now 
with new authority swamping many of our schools, Someof the 
best of the Elizabethan ale-pots were avowedly made not only 
after Cologne models, but by German potters. Bellarmines “ were 
derisively named after Cardinal Bellarmine, who died in 1621.” 
Some of them were made in England, but the majority of the jugs 
and mugs we have seen of so-called Fulham ware bear the arms 
of Amsterdam, and are certainly Dutch. Mr. Jewitt hastens on to 
speak of Crouch and Toft wares, of Tygs and puzzle jugs, and of 
such strange examples as the cradle figured on page 105. He is 
very full on the subject of early glazes, and his account of Fulham 
leaves little to be desired. Finally he brings thehistory of English 
pottery, as distinguished from porcelain, to a close by a good and, 
so far as we have been able to test it, an accurate account of the 
modern Lambeth works, of which he gives many cuts, and the 
other “ Faience” manufactories, in which the best promise for 
English ceramic art seems to us to appear. 

The rest of the two volumes is taken up with porcelain; and 
on this part of his subject Mr. Jewitt has brought together in a 
small compass the largest assembly of facts thus far, we believe, pub- 
lished. Whether, as he asserts, the history he tells is one “of 
intense interest and paramount importance,” the reader must judge 
for himself. There is no doubt he has packed an immense amount 
of original information into his pages—a long examination, with 
the help of three excellent indexes, having failed to find a manu- 
factory of any note omitted. Indeed, many are mentioned of 
which very few people will have ever heard before. The illustra- 
tions, however, are the most remarkable part of the work. They 
are upwards of sixteen hundred in number, very well drawn, 
and equally well engraved. In fact, it is sometimes annoying to see 
such good work spent on designs too hideous for any purpose except 
that of warning. Strange to say, Mr. Jewitt’s own taste seems to in- 
cline chiefly to such examples ; and though in the first volume he has 
given many good Roman and Saxon specimens, he evidently 
prefers the gaudy tortured shapes of the modern factories. It is 
certainly startling to be told, as Mr. Jewitt tells us in his second 
page, that hitherto the course of the potter's art has been one of 
constant and gradual improvement; though we may agree with 
him that another generation will witness advances of which we 
can hardly dream. As far as design goes, we must advance in a 
retrograde direction and execute what in modern wars is. 
delicately called a “strategical movement.” It. is melancholy to 
see a writer who has personally examined and criticized all the 
best and worst work now extant, old or uew, deliberately pre- 
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ferring the newest and worst. For example, take the cut at 
257 of the first volume. Here he describes and depicts a 
Si cmeponubel coffee service of very elegant design, the foliage 
being gracefully thrown.” This foliage consists of wheat in ear 
with straw and leaves, which wriggles all over the cups and forms 
awkward and uncomfortable handles. Some jugs in the next cut 
on the same page are if possible worse, but they are excelled in 
ugliness by one in p. 260, and another in p. 263 of the second 
volume. A tray formed of shells and strawberry leaves with a 
seated Cupid in the centre at the back is highly praised, 
as is also “an oviform vase representing the hatching « 
an egg.” Some people may perhaps agree with Mr. Jewitt in 
considering another oviform ewer “with bulrush decorations in 
relief, the neck, mouth, and handle making’ a well-formed swan,” 
as a proof of the high level achieved by modern art. A cover dish 
with handles formed of folds of ribbon held together by jewelled rings 
is “ chaste and remarkably effective.” A jug covered with “ compli- 
cated Indian foliage and grotesque animals, printed in red and black 
on a buff or other ground, is of a peculiarly striking and rich charac- 
ter”; while we are told of another, with chocolate ground and “upon 
it panels of rope in buff enclosing thistle leaves in green,” that the 
whole design, including the twisted rope handle, is “ novel and 
ing.” At another place we have “a camel teapot—the Arab 
tying on the bale forming an excellent handle, and the head and 
neck of the camel an admirable spout.” This senseless and tasteless 
design Mr. Jewitt does not hesitate to designate as “ well con- 
ceived,” and he adds that it is “ powerfully and cleverly modelled.” 
Nothing, in short, is too bad for Mr. Jewitt’s approving notice, so 
that it is “ ceramic.” The want of criticism goes far to injure a 
very complete and useful book. The second volume ends with 
qhapters on the pottery and porcelain of Ireland and Scotland. 
Ulster has had some manufacture of the kind for a century and a 
half, and Belleek, in Fermanagh, produces now by far the most 
beautiful “lustre ware” made in the three kingdoms. Strangely 
enough, Belleek, in addition to its art manuiacture, “ furnishes 
largely the porcelain insulators (containing seventy per cent. local 
felspar) used for telegraph poles, and these have been pronounced 
by authorities the best.” 


A COUPLE OF MINOR NOVELS.* 


G UILTY or Not Guilty is a clever book, though we think the 
story might have been more artistically told. The obvious 
blemish is a want of concentration, and the characters are some- 
what unnecessarily crowded. Most of them have original features 
which would have repaid the trouble of developing; but the 
author, being apparently cramped for space, has done them 
inadequate justice. There is a certain awkwardness in the un- 
folding of the plot; it needs an effort of the mind and memory to 
master the preliminary explanations ; and we are inclined to resent 
being hurried hither and thither when to all appearance we might 
just as well have begun at the beginning and gone smoothly 
forward. On the other hand, very early in the story one’s interest 
begins to be fairly awakened. General Hamley may be a novice 
in the construction of fiction, but he has had abundant practice in 
other departments of literature, and he here gives proof of remark- 
able literary skill and versatility. He relieves a tragic tale with 
a good deal of quiet humour, and turns a trio of rather remarkable 
schoolboys very ingeniously and naturally into full-grown men. 
Ned Roberts, in his after career, becomes very nearly what we 
might have predicted had we given attention to his perverted 
idiosyncrasies in his school days; and, although the conduct of 
Bateman shocks and surprises us, it is by no means inconsistent 
with his juvenile antecedents. 

The question of Guilty or Not Guilty applies alike to both 
Roberts and Bateman, and it is discussed accordingly in the 
Dissenting connexion to which Bateman has attached himself. 
Roberts actua!ly been hanged for the murder of Bateman’s 
uncle, while George Bateman, an old schoclfellow, has subse- 
quently come forward to confess the crime. Setting aside the 
fact of the startling confession, presumptions as well as circum- 
stantial evidence are strongly in the favour of the guilt of Roberts, 
He has always been notoriously free from scruples; he has led a 
reckless, selfish, and dissolute life ; he hada grudge against the victim 
of the crime,and had been in his company on the very night of the 
murder. George Bateman, on the other hand, had been respect- 
able and religious, although it is true that he had taken to back- 
sliding courses since he had cherished resentment against his 
uncle. But then killing an uncle seems a very strong measure to 
take even under the provocation of a marriage which you dis- 
approve; and therefore many people were inclined to believe that 
George must have denounced himself under an hallucination. As 
it proves in the end, he was really guilty, and the story explains 
how it allcame about. Ned Roberts and George Bateman were by 
no means engaging characters, either as boys or men; and we feel 
that, although the punishment of the former was severe, it was not 
altogether undeserved. The sneaking and intriguing disposition that 
he showed at school was only redeemed by his undeniable pluck. 
As a youth he had taken advantage of the affection of a certain 


Patty Maine to engage himself to her, and to lay her and her mother 
* Gui Not Guilty. By Major-General W G. Hamley. London: 
Blackw: & Sons. ¥ 


Play or Pay. By Hawley Smart, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1878. : 


under heavy contributions to support him in his extravagance and 
disreputable speculations. He seeks to compromise her after her 
marriage and to trade on his former relations to her, and has actually 
received a sum of money from her husband on the very evening of 
the catastrophe that leads to his own judicial murder. As for 
George Bateman, he has always been a imist and a moral 
porcupine. When he saw the tricky Roberts, whom he despised, 
flourishing like a green bay tree, and winning popularity with his 
masters and schoolfellows, he began likewise to detest him. And 
although he never exactly intends to go the length of having him 
hanged for the offence of which he has himself been guilty, yet 
he only regards it as an instalment of retributive justice that the 
lucky rascal should suffer agonies of suspense when he is charged 
and tried, and has been unjustly condemned. Though Bateman 
speaks out at last, he speaks too late; and for himself he pays the 
penalty of his criminal hesitation in paroxysms of anguish and 
remorse. By far the most agreeable of the characters is that of 
the elder Mr. Bateman, George's uncle; and the pleasantest part 
of the story is his marriage with Miss Patty Maine. How he 
came to the Maines’ assistance when Roberts's rascality had cost 
them the best part of their income ; how it first began to dawn 
upon him that possibly he might not be too old to love; how he 
diffidently made the first shy advances, thinking that at all events 
his ample means might render life more tolerable to his new 
acquaintances ; how Patty marries him for the sake of her mother, 
while vowing and resolving to be dutiful and affectionate ; how 
she afterwards falls really in love with him, nearly as much to her 
husband's surprise as his delight—all this is related with great 
delicacy and ingenuity. It is a pity that their pretty ilove 
romance should come suddenly to so sad an ending, and indeed 
the story is so full of sorrow and sin that -it leaves on the whole 
a melancholy impression behind it. 

Novelettes are rather more in Captain Smart's way than novels, 
and in the sporting novelette he is especially at home. In Play 
or Pay we are amused and interested from the first page to 
the last, and we need ask nothing more from a book of this 
kind. Naturally it does net deal with the more serious side 
of life, nor is the society to which we are introduced alto- 
gether of the best style. But, though the tone of Captain 
Smart’s books may be fast, it is never vulgar and seldom very 
slangy. We do not ourselves care greatly for those sporting 
young ladies who are in the first flight when they are following 
the hounds, who win the hearts of admirers of horse-flesh and 
field sports by their frank sympathy with masculine pleasures and 
pursuits. We are often puzzled as to what is to become of these 
rather Bohemian households in after years, when the gentleman 
has half forgotten about sowing his wild oats, and when his 
matronly helpmate rides a stone or so heavier, and has to attend to 
the cares of the nursery and the schoolroom. But in the meantime 
it is all very exciting and exhilarating, and Captain Smart's very 
fastest young ladies are seldom otherwise than attractively feminine. 
He has a delicate touch in his love scenes even when they savour 
of the stable or the stubble-field, and he makes us pray sincerely 
that his heroines may be happy, though their fates may have been 
bound up in the winning of a steeplechase. 

This is the case in Play or Pay,as the title partly implies. The 
curtain rises upon the ante-room in the Holmestown barracks, 
where Dick Anstey, a sporting squire, is chatting after dinner 
with the —th Hussars. Dick has bought his stable experi- 
ence dear ; he is fond of a “good thing,” and now he hopes that he 
has found one. He draws Captain Bertie Bazing into a bet over a 
match to be run at some forthcoming steeplechase between a cer- 
tain safe old hunter of his own and a horse which Bertie has yet to 
— Bertie, who habitually poses as the incarnation of list- 

indolence, would never have been brought to make the bet had 

not Anstey artfully played upon his foibles, The fact is that he 
has just come into a modest legacy which he means to spend upon 
a season’s hunting, and his comrades have been chaffing him good- 
humouredly as to his intentions never getting further than talk. 
Nor do they; but this is in consequence of things taking a 
turn which neither he nor his brother officers have foreseen. In 
ing through London he looks in at the whist-room at the 
Thermopolium, and in the course of three evenings’ play loses the 
whole of his aunt’s 500/. He goes down horseless to his father’s 
place, where he contrives to console himself with shooting and flir- 
tation. For there is a certain bewitching Pollie Radcliffe, a bosom 
friend of his sister's, with whom he has renewed an early intimacy. 
He has a rude awakening, however, from his supineness. He re- 
ceives a letter one fine morning from his major which expresses 
some curiosity as to the prospects of the coming event. Drawn on by 
the wide-awake Mr. Anstey, the entire regiment has been backing 
Bertie heavily ; even the privates and non-commissioned officers of 
his troop are standing in to win handsomely on him. Then 
Captain Bazing rouses himself in earnest, and succeeds with 
very little trouble in becoming the owner of such an animal 
as we should have expected. Long, low, and exceedingly 
powerful, there is clearly a screw loose about his purchase, and the 
upshot of the match is consequently a lottery. How Bertie got 
at the bottom of the mystery, how he put his new acquisition into 
training, how excitement grew upon the event, piling itself up with 
the accumulating money, how the race was ridden and lost or 
won, is all told with fun and spirit. And the characters are 
yee in their several ways, although necessarily slight and sketchy. 
ere is + eg coun’ tag who reminds us of one of Lever’s 
sporting Irish priests. ie himself is pleasant, though rather 
acommonplace type. We know from the very das, then we 
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read of sparkles and flashes under his drooping eyelids, that his 
airs of indolence are only assumed, and that he will show indomi- 
table energy when he answers to the spur. Although he makes a 
fool of himself at the card tables in the Thermopolium, and never 
takes the slightest thought for the morrow, of course he is shrewd 
and sensible enough. His sister Bessie is the feminine of her 
brother without the airs of indolence; but it is on her friend 
Pollie Radcliffe that the interest is centred. Pollie has a lively 
temper and a ready tongue, as well as a pretty face and 
person. The dialogues in which she figures are always animated 
and amusing. No wonder that the gay hussar, translated to 
the quiet seclusion of the country, falls desperately in love 
with her in his undemonstrative manner. Their intercourse is 
a sort of good-fellowship, and the scene in which the court- 
ship culminates is hig “ characteristic of both. The young 
ladies have accompanied the gentlemen on a shooting party, and 
Miss Radcliffe has especially attached herself to Captain Bazing. 
She gives him an advantage by once slipping into “ Bertie,” 
of which he is not slow to avail himself. Bat at last she feels 
bound to take him to task for calling her “ Pollie” again and 
again. “Idon't mind myself,’ she expostulates, with unaccus- 
tomed demureness; “ why should I? but I suppose people will 
say it is not proper; and you know that girls cannot atford to be 
accused of improprieties, even in the mildest form.” “Couldn't 
we get over it in this way?” responds the hussar. “Give me 
authority to call you by your Christian name for life.” And to 
that proposition she blushingly consents. The lover, who has 
knocked over a hare in the middle of his proposal, brings down a 
woodcock just as he has been accepted—it was the young lady, by 
the way, who had called his attention to the bird. And this is 
how she announces the engagement to his sister:—“ It’s truth 
I'm telling you, and the wretch no doubt will enter in his shooting 
diary, ‘ Six brace of birds, five hares, two teal, one woodcock, and 
Pollie Radcliffe’; and alas, Bessie, I'm afraid the score’s correct, 
especially those last two items.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MAXIME DU CAMP has many of the best qualities of 
e an historian—perseverance in collecting the documents 
which form the substance of his narrative, thorough impartiality, 
and acalm and dignified style. These qualities were certainly 
never more wanted than by the man who undertook to describe 
the fatal reign of the Paris Commune. After having published his 
interesting work* in the Revue des Deux Mondes, he now gives 
it asa volume in continuance of his curious researches in the French 
capital, and forming, so to say, the other side of the picture. He 
had previously shown us what is the life of Paris in its normal 
condition; we are now asked to study Paris in a state of revolu- 
tionary frenzy, when all the wheels of the immense machinery 
are out of His book is a gallery of portraits where the 
several leaders of the insurrection find their place, and the 
various episodes, either repulsively horrible or strangely gro- 
tesque, which marked the —< the Commune are duly regis- 
tered. He shows that the ted era of absolute liberty was 
introduced by acts of despotism far more tyrannical than the worst 
deeds committed by monarchical dynasties ; and that, in particular, 
the idea of destroying Paris, far from being the result ofan impulse 
of desperation coinciding with the entry of the Versailles troops, 
was seriously entertained at the very beginning of the movement. 

Like M. du Camp, M. Taine is an historian , and not a political 

i or rhetorical declaimer. He brings together all the evi- 
sere ol has been able to collect, draws his conclusions, and invites 
ustodo thesame. He writes the history of the French Revolution 
as he would write that of Florence or of Athens, and deems that the 
best cause can only suffer when it is defended by a mere pam- 
phleteer. The present part of M. Taine’s work is divided into two 
volumes ; the first, the only one as yet published, being in- 
tended to show that the laws of the Constituent Assembly, quite 
as much as the popular insurrections, destroyed in France every 
vestige of government. As the catastrophe apees the repre- 
sentatives of authority seemed to have lost all energy; they were 
completely paralysed before the Jacquerie which broke out on 
all sides, and thus the destinies of the country soon fell into the 
hands of the revolutionary . Such is the argument de- 
veloped in M.Taine’s first book. The second is devoted to a minute 
criticism of the Constituent Assembly, a body essentially in- 
capable of accomplishing the heavy task which had devolved upon 
it. The concluding book shows us the new Constitution at work 
—that is to say, anarchy becoming legalized, and the declaration 
of the Rights of Man sanctioning the unbridled despotism of the 
mob. 

To the numerous and excellent geographical works lately pub- 
lished in France we have to add one for which we are indebted to 
M. A. Longnon }; it is, properly speaking, a gi hical com- 
menta the Historia of Gregorius and 
of F: ius his continuator. We are told in the preface that, 
if so much obscurity still exists as to the history of the 


* Les convulsions de Paris. Par Maxime duCamp. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 
Les origines de la France contemporaine. Par H. Taine. Vol. L— 
La! Revolution. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


Géographie de la Gaule au Ve siécle. Par M. A. Longnon. Paris and 
Loe: L. Hachette & Co. 


Merovingian kings, it is because students do not form an ace 
curate idea of the relative power belonging to the various chief. 
tains who divided Gaul among themselves, and governed simul- 
taneously. Thus many people still think that the King of Paris 
was from the earliest days the most powerful of the group, 
whereas, in reality, it was only at the close of the tenth century 
that Paris became in any sense the capital of France. It follows 
that the two old chroniclers whose writings are the authority for 
those early times cannot be properly understood without some 
kind of gazetteer ; and this is what M. Longnon has undertaken to 
supply. His volume is divided into three parts, treating respec- 
tively :—1. of the geographical language of the sixth century; 
2. of political geography; 3. of topography. The Notitia pro- 
vinciarum et civitatum Gallia, revised and corrected, has furnished 
him with the groundwork of his researches; but he has made 
use likewise of various other sources—annals, hagiographies, 
diplomas, charters, inscriptions, and medals. An atlas of eleven 
maps accompanies and illustrates the text. 

The persons most ignorant of natural philosophy, astronomy, 
and chemistry can uire some elementary notion of these 
sciences by studying the numerous handbooks published by 
specialists during the last twenty years. In the case of statistics, 
however, no such help can be suggested, for the simple reason 
that none exists. There are no chairs of statistics in any of the 
Universities of Europe, and before the appearance of M. Block’s 
volume* it would have been difficult for a general reader to find 
any treatise on the subject of smaller dimensions than dictionaries 
= on double columns in microscopic type, or official pub- 
ications which cannot be easily obtained. ‘The work now before 
us is divided into four books. In the first the author deals with 
the historical part of his subject, whilst theoretical considerations 
occupy the second. The best way of drawing up statistical 
documents is considered in the third book, and the last, under 
the title demography, embodies the results of the principles laid 
down in the preceding ones. 

Messrs. Noél and Stoublig’s year book of music and dramatic 
literature appears now for the third time, and gives us the theatrical 
annals of France for 1877.¢ Every detail relating to the production 
of new plays, with the engagements, successes, and failures of 
leading actors, is duly registered; criticisms are added; and the 
volume ends with an obituary, in which we find two or three 
well-known names—M. Barriére, the author of the Faur bons- 
hommes; Henry Monnier, equally distinguished as a writer and 
an artist; and Mme. Montessu, the celebrated ballet-dancer. It 
seems that M. Victorien Sardou was to have written a preface for 
this volume ; but he was prevented by other duties from fulfilling 
his promise, and his place has been taken by M. Got, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, who contributes a very interesting essay on the stage 
in provincial towns. 

t is satisfactory to find that the Année géographiquet is to be 
continued. In noticing the volume for 1875 we mentioned that 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin found himself obliged to discontinue 
his labours as compiler of the Année in order to work entirely at 
the geographical dictionary on which he is now engaged. The 
new editors, MM. Maunoir and Duvergier, however, intend to 
carry on the work precisely in the same manner as M. de Saint- 
Martin; and the volume now before us is quite worthy of its 
forerunners. It deals with the year 1876; and the preface informs 
us that the volume for 1877 will appear about two months hence. 
We are glad to hear that M. de Saint-Martin hopes still to take 
indirectly some share in the preparation of the work. M. Ernest 
Desjardins, well known by his learned treatise on the geography 
of Gaul under the Romans, will likewise give his co-operation on 
subjects connected with antiquity. 

he second edition of M. Lenient’s Satire en France au moyen- 
dge was noticed in these columns some time ago; we have now to 
je | a few words about the continuation of that excellent work, 
which has also obtained the honours of a reprint.§ The attention 
of students has lately been directed more than ever to the litera- 
ture of the Renaissance Pag The éloge of the jolly curé of 
Meudon, proposed by the Académie Frangaise as the subject 
of one of its prizes, has resulted in several excellent mono- 
graphs ; the works of Agrippa d’Aubigné are being reprinted; we 
have new editions of Montaigne and of the members of the Pleiad ; 
and now M. Lenient -_ us a general sketch of the satirical 
tendencies of an age which directed all its efforts towards the 
destruction of the mediaeval system in politics, in religion, 
and in art, and of which satire was therefore a leading 
characteristic. The list of these pasquinades, lampoons, 
caricatures, and the like, both in prose and in poetry, is a 
curious one; even the vest writers occasionally seek a 
diversion from their abstruser studies by indulging in jokes and 
witticisms not always of the choicest destistion, Mand Estienne 
publishes the Apologte pour Hérodote, Calvin prints the Traité des 
reliques, and the Jesuits retort by Feuardent’s minis~ 
trales, and other amenities of the same sort. Those who wish to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the details of that militant 
literature cannot do better than study M. Lenient’s two volumes ; 


* Traité théorique et pratique de statistique. Par Maurice Block. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 

+ Les annales du thédtre et de la musique. Par E. Noél et E. Stoublig. 
Paris : Charpentier. 

} L’année géographique. Deuxitme série. Par C. Maunoir et H. Duvergier. 
Tome I, Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. ” 

La satire en France, ou la littérature militante au siécle, Par 
Cc. t. 2° édition. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co 
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a copious index will enable the reader at once to find out any 
Lake author or work in which he may be specially interested. 

We have ‘also before us the second volume of the handsome 
edition of the works of Agrippa d’Aubigné published by MM. 
Réaume and De Caussade.* Amongst a number of pieces, some of 
which have never before been printed, we find two of the cleverest 
specimens of that satirical literature so copiously illustrated and 
commented on by M. Lenient—the Confession catholique du sieur de 
Sancy and the Aventures du baron de Feneste. The historical par- 
ticulars which the former of these works contains are curious ; and 
the sketches of society are very lively, though far from pleasant. But 
the oddest feature in the Confession de Sancy is the idea of making 
the hero himself, whilst he thinks he is pronouncing a panegyric 
on conversions to Romanism, hold them up to ridicule as illogical, 
venal, and suggested by the lowest spirit of servility. As for the 
Aventures, it is directed against the pretentious and ridiculous 
vanity of D’Aubigné’s contemporaries, the principal characters 
being introduced under the significant names Enay (civa, the 
reality), and Feneste (paiveoOa, the ap ce). We shall 
take an early opportunity of speaking more fully both of D’Aubigné 
himself and of these two very characteristic works. e 
hope that MM. Réaume and De Caussade will be encouraged to 
complete their edition of his writings by the Histoire wniverselle, 
which in its original form is almost inaccessible except to students 
within reach of large public libraries. : 

Mme. du Deffand f is almost equally well known in England 
and in France—at any rate to those persons who are familiar with 
Horace Walpole and his times. e Marquis de Sainte-Aulaire 
published eighteen years ago a collection of her correspondence; and, 
the edition being out of print, he now gives us a second, consi- 
derably enlarged, and forming three instead of two volumes, The 
materials which have now for the first time been available are—1, 
a series of letters addressed by the Duchess de Choiseul to Mme. du 
Deffand; 2, an entire correspondence, hitherto unpublished, between 
Mme. Deffand and M. Craufurt, who had been the means of her 
acquaintance with Horace Walpole. The former of these two 
series was for many years withheld from publication out of 
respect for certain persons who might have been annoyed at finding 
themselves in print; but, as M. de Sainte-Aulaire remarks, all the 
society of the eighteenth century has now disappeared, and no harm 
can possibly a from making the correspondence widely known. 
Enthusiastic admirers of Voltaire may be surprised to learn what 
was thought of their master even by the leading champions of 
“ philosophy” a hundred years ago. “Le caractére de Voltaire 
dégofitera toujours de ses talents,” says one; “il a toujours été 
poltron sans danger, insolent sans motif et bas sans objet,” writes 
another. The correspondence of Mme. du Deffand is full of valuable 
details as to the outburst of spurious Liberalism which prepared the 
way for the Revolution, and they derive importance from the fact 
that they are almost the only autobiographical source of information 
we possess about the fashionable society of the eighteenth century, 
with the exception of a few collections of anecdotes, more or less 
authentic, and a small number of comparatively unimportant 
memoirs. Dangeau’s journal stops at the year 1722; Saint-Simon 
does not go further than 1723; Mme. du Detfand then takes up the 
thread of events, and does for her contemporaries what Mme. de 
Sévigné so admirably managed to perform in the days of the 
grand monarque. M. de Sainte-Aulaire deserves the thanks of 
all students of modern French history for the care he has bestowed 
upon the present publication. The introductory essay is an excel- 
lent piece of biography, and there is a useful alphabetical table of 
proper names, 

. Patrice Larroque, formerly Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of France, published some time ago two octavo 
volumes designed as a refutation of Christianity and a vindication 
of Deism. There was nothing in the work which called for 
special notice, as the author simply repeated for the thou- 
sandth time the arguments on by Voltaire and the free- 
thinkers of the “ Encyclopédie.” The peculiarity of M. Larroque’s 
position consisted in the fact that, whilst most of his colleagues in 
the University, and M. Cousin at their head, professing to be Deists 
or little more, still acknowledged that Christianity was one mani- 
festation of truth, and that, as such, it deserved sympathy and 
respect, M. Larroque admits of no oy ape Deism, he says, is 
the only true religion; revelation, the Bible, and the doctrines of 
the Christian Church are exploded errors, which must be cleared 
away. The purpose of the volume now before us } is to bring fresh 
arguments in favour of this proposition. It is introduced by an 
rE sketch, which is curious as throwing light 
upon the attitude maintained by the University towards the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The last two hundred and fifty pages 
consist of letters which M. Larroque addressed to several distin- 
guished men of letters in France, England, and Switzerland on 
the subject of his metaphysical and religious views. These docu- 
ments are very interesting, and it is amusing to see the Professor 
of Philosophy here defending the cause of spiritualism against 
M. Claude Bernard, whilst there he attacks the Jewish conception 
of God as stated by M. Renan. 

The late M. Charles de Rémusat was one of the most 

* (Euvres completes de Th. Agri d@ Aubigné. Publiées par Mess. C. 
Réaume et de Caussade. Vol. aris : 

Correspondance léte de Mme. du Deffand avec la duchesse de 
Pabbé Barthelemy et M. Craufurt. avec une introduction 
par M. le marquis de Sainte-Aulaire. Paris: Lévy. 


Pew politique; études supplémentaires, Par Patrice Larroque. 


distinguished representatives of what may be called the 
universitaire—a man of most versatile talent, who won for him 
self great reputation as a metaphysician, a politician, and an 
historian. is two volumes on Abélard and his essay on 
Bacon are excellent proofs of what he could do in the first of these 
capacities; his work on the English statesmen of the last century 
shows how thoroughly he was acquainted with the history and 
the political institutions of our own country; but, although 
Sainte-Beuve had given us to understand that imaginative litera- 
ture had likewise engaged his attention, it is only since M. 
de Rémusat’s death that his talent as a dramatic author has been 
revealed to us. The present volume * on the eventful episode of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, like the drama on Abélard, is a produc- 
tion of the author's youthful days, and it deserves notice for 
several reasons, It isa good specimen of a class of writings which 
Président Hénault attempted to introduce in his Frangois II, roi 
de France, and of which M. Vitet’s Scénes historiques are the best 
known instances. At the time when it was composed some of 
the most distinguished members of the Romantic school, catching 
their inspiration from Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott, had 
successfully endeavoured to take for the groundwork of novels 
and plays scenes in the history of France. The peculiar cha- 
racteristic of M. de Rémusat’s tragedy is that it allows very 
little for what our neighbours would call coups de thédtre, and 
nothing whatever for imaginary love scenes. The work may be 
described asa history of the wars of religion thrown into the shape 
of a dialogue, and its chief object is to show what were the poli- 
tical motives of the Catholics and the Huguenots, the Court of 
Charles IX. and that of Henry of Navarre. It is full of the 
charm which results from the careful painting of conflicting 
— and of characters standing in sharp contrast to one 
another. 

Mme. Mery Summer has published in the Oriental Library of M. 
Ernest Leroux a curious little volume containing translations 
from Indian tales and legends.t Compositions of this kind are 
very numerous in Sanscrit literature, and the Mahabharata is so 
full of them that, as M. Foucaux remarks, if it were shorn of all 
the legends which do not strictly belong to the main story, not more 
than one-fourth of the poem wouldremain. Brahmins and Buddhists 
have both contributed to swell the number of these tales, and the 
researches of MM. Silvestre de Sacy, Loiseleur, Deslongchamps, 
Benfey, and Max Miiller have shown what treasures are to 
found in that inexhaustible mine. The Buddhist legends or fables 
are the more familiar of the two groups, and it is from them 
that Mme. Summer has chiefly borrowed. The last chapter in 
her volume, however, is a condensed translation of the beautiful 
episode of Nala and Damayanti, which is one of the gems of the 

abharata. The volume is preceded by an introduction by M. 
Foucaux, a well-known Oriental scholar who has contributed 
several volumes to the Bibliotheque orientale elzévirienne. 

The literature of travel is still abundant, and our French 
neighbours certainly display a taste for locomotion which forms a 
strange contrast with the stay-at-home habits of fifty years ago. 
Mme. Krafft-Bucaille | talks of her “ September leisure” as if she 
were hard-worked during the other eleven months of the year; 
at any rate she spends lew time profitably, and the excursion she 
takes through Northern Italy forms the subject of a score of inter- 
esting letters, where historical and artistic details are judiciously 
blended with travelling experiences. 

M. Teysseire had sixty days at his disposal, twice as many as his 
countrywoman ; accordingly he pushes on to Rome.§ Politics find 
their place in this amusing volume. The traveller is naturally curious 
to know what the subjects of King Victor Emmanuel think 
of France. Fortunately a young officer travelling to Switzerland 
happens to be with him in the train from Pisa to Genoa, and, 
on being questioned, he answers that the Italians, whilst feelin: 
grateful for what their neighbours have done for them, view wit 
deserved suspicion politicians who would, if they could, break 
up the unity of the Peninsula, and who speculate on the antagonism 
supposed to exist between the Southern and the Northern pro- 
vinces of Italy. 

Journalists, as well as other mortals, are entitled to their hours 
of recreation; and M. Victor Fournel, endeavouring to forget 
every now and then that he is a critic, takes a seuson ticket, 
packs up a small portmanteau, and starts on a pleasure-trip.||_ The 
title he has adopted for his volume suggests that he does not intend 
to go very far from the limits of his study. Denmark, Sweden, 
Vienna, Holland, would, however, seem to most excursionists quite 
distant enough. But M. Fournel’s beau idéal of a traveller is Mr. 
Stanley, or Mme. Ida Pfeiffer, M. Jules Verne being out of the 
question ; and no one, according to him, deserves the title who has 
not qualified for the gold medal of the Geographical Society. We 
wish all tourists were as entertaining and as competent as the 
author of the Voyages hors de ma chambre. 

The Bibliotheque universelle] for the month of March has two 
articles on the Eastern question. One is an excellent review of 

* La Saint-Barthélemy : drame historique. Par Charles de Rémusat. 
Paris: Lévy. 


+ Contes et légendes de VInde ancienne. Par Mary Summer. Paris: 
roux. 


Le 
oh Un tour dans (Italie du nord. Par Mme. Krafft-Bucaille. Paris: 
ier. 


§ Soizante jours en Italie. Par J. Teysseire. Paris: Didier. 
|| Voyages hursde mu chambre, Par Victor Fournel. Paris : Charpentier. 
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Karl Braun-Wiesbaden’s Tiirkische Reise; the other is a paper by 
the editor, M. Tallichet. This gentleman is of opinion that the 

Empire has breathed its last, and that, although it may 
for a few years vegetate under the protection of Russia, its vital 
powers are exhausted. Instead of endeavouring to galvanize a 
corpse, England should, he thinks, reconstitute Turkey, not for 
the profit of this or that Power, but for the good of its inhabi- 
tants, and thus deprive Russia of the moral force which she has 
obtained by declaring herself the champion of the Christian popu- 
lations in the East. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L{IBBERT LECTURES. — INSTITUTION of LECTURE- 

SHIP * Ba nag THEORY, DEVELOPMENT, and HISTORY of RELIGION.— 
sy a Deed dated July 19, 1847, the late Mr. ROBERT HIBBERT establis! a Trust Fund, for 
the promotion learning and thorough research in to Religion, as it 
appears to the eye of the scholar and philosopher, and wholly apart from the interest of any 
particular church or system. 

It has been pointed out to the Trustees that endowed Lectureships, even under the restraints 
f an apologetic design, have enriched theological literature with some valuable cuntributions, 
and that an or ‘Leet but higher result might be expected if by a similar institution scope 
were — for turers exceptionally competent freely to present the results of their 
special st hout any obligation to work towards a settled conclusion. 

This ouaiees was embodied in the following Memorial : 

“@ “TO THE HIBBERT TRUSTEES. 

EN 


‘TLEMESN, 
“ We, the undersigned, beg to draw your attention to the following statement ! 
“From the fact that all the chief divinity schools of this country are still laid under tradi- 
tional restraints, from which other branches of enquiry or speculation have long been eman- 
cipated, the discussion of theolozical questions is habitually affected by ecclesiastical interests 
and party predilections, and fails to receive the intellectual respect and confidence which are 
ily accorded to learning and research in any other field. There is no reason why com- 
petent "inowledge and critical skill, if encouraged to exercise themselves in the disinterested 
service of truth, should be less fruitful of improvement in religious than in social and physical 
ideas ; nor can it be doubted that an audience is ready to welcome ane really capableand honest 
creatment of unsettled problems in theology. The time, we th 1s come when a distinet 
provision for the free consideration of such problems, by scholars qualified to handle them, may 
be expected to yield important results. Notwithstanding the traditional restraints whieh i in 
England have interfered with an unprejudiced treatment of the theory and history of religion, a 
rich literature has poured in from the liberal schools of Germany and Holland, and has more or 
ess trained and quickened the mind of the present generation, so that there cannot now be 
wanting qualified labourers in that reorganization of religious thought which is now taking 
place in our mi > of sentiment and feeling cannot be simply imported from abroad ; 
till they pass through the minds of such men they have no local colouring and take no natural 
growth ; and to modify English opinion and institutions there is need of English scholars. 
That need we think your encouragement can do something to supply. Such institutions as 
the Bampton Lecture at the University of Oxford, and the younger toundation of the Congre- 
gational Lecture among one branch of orthodox Nonconformists. have done much to direct the 
public mind to the defence of certain weil-detined views of meng oe we e believe | that a 
sienilar institution might prove of high service in de of j 
combined with religious reverence, by exhibiting clearly from time to time some of the most 
important aac recent study in the great ticlds of philosophy, of Bibiical criticism, and 
com) ive theology. 

e venture, therefore. to ask you to consider the expediency of establishing 2° tag cob 
under the name ‘of the ‘ Hibbert Lecture,’ or any other designation which might seem appro- 
priate. A course, consisting of a series of not fewer than six lectures, might be delivered every 
two or three years in London, or in the chief towns of Great Britain in rotation. Atter 
delivery, the course should be — under the direction yk the mauagers of the lecture ; 

and thus degrees the issues of unfettered inquiry would be placed in a compact form 
before the educated public. 

“ (Signed) 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 
ARTHUR P. STANLEY. 
JOHN H. THOM. 
CHARLES WICKSTEED. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. 
F. MAX MULLER. 
GEORGE W. COX. 


ROBERT WALLACE. 
LEWIS CAMPBELL. 
JOUN CAIRD. 
WILLIAM GASKELL. 
CHARLES BEARD. 
T. K. CHEYNE. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


J. MUIR. RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 
JOHN TULLOCH, JAMES 
Te complignce with with te preger of this Memorial, the Hibbert Trustees have resolved - 
institute a first series of Seven Lectures will be —-, by F. Ma 


MULLER. M.A., ye of Comparative Philology in the University, of Oxford, on the 

“ Origin and Growth of Religion, as d by the RK of India.” 
‘The Lectures will be delivered at the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey (the use of which 
has, through the kindness of the proper authorities, been granted to the Trustees), at Five 

v'clock in the afternoon on the following days, viz. :— 

Thursday, April 25. Thursday, May 16. 

” May 2, ” May 23. 

pa 9. May 30. 

And Thursday, June 6. 

Admission to the course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their names addresses 
to Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, l4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than 
date tickets will be to as many persons as the 


a S GREAT WORKS, ‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT; 

eet; wit! f Pilat tyrs,”" 
at 35 New Bond Street. ‘Daily. Tonite Six. 


#ilLWan WALTON.—ISLE of WIGHT, and other WATER. 


COLOUR DRAWINGS, chiefly Alpine and Eastern, oN VIEW and FOR «Am 
at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piceadilly. ‘Ten to Six. Admii 


A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take plac illis’s urday, 
Donations will be received and thankfully eas by: 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, 7reusurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


Sr. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 


‘The SUMMER SESSION commences on Wednesday, May 1. The Hospital contains 350 
Beds. Clinical Lectures are delivered by the Physicians and Surgeons every week. In addi- 
tion to the usual Courses of Lectures given by the appointed Teachers. Lectures are also given 
on Comparative Anatomy, and on Dental and Aural Surgery. a information may be 
obtuined from the TREASURER or DEAN of the ‘of the School, at the Hospital 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS.,. 


Eight. £40; Four, £20. Election Third Tuesd May.—Appl: 
College. ‘Cheitenham. rd Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the 


CHOLARSHIPS.—FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


value £50, £50, £30, and £20 respectively, and all tenable for Four Years, will be oumeies 
after Waormination on May 1.—Apply to the Bursar, Radley College, Abingdon. 


SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£49 and £20 year), to be competed for July 2. Ages under 14} and’ 15}. es 


examined at Rossall or Oxford, as proteases in Classi x Mathematics.—Appl, 
Ue AD-MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwoo 


(THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring 


Grove. near Isleworth, W.—French and German taught to every Boy, is 
Latin, Mathematics, and Natural Science ; Greek on the Classical Side only. Each 
separate Bedroom, warmed with hot-water pipes. 

erms, 70, 50, and 90 Guineas. A reduetion for Brothers. 
The next Term commences on Wedne sday, wd 1. 
Apply to the Head- Master. H. R. LADELL, M./ 


MaALYVERN COLLEG 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, May 6. 


SOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH. — There will be 


VACANCIES in the Head-Master’s House a Easter.—For Prospectus, List of - 
versity and other Honours, &c., apply to the Heap- MASTE eR. aw 3 ao 


at ORTHING COLLEGE, Sussex.—Principal, Mr. W. E. 


LOYD TREVOR. Head- Muster, Rev. R. W. METC ALPE. M. A., St. John’s Coll., 
pike D TERM will commence on Thursday, May 2.—For Prospectuses apply 
A 


Rc: ATION at CANSTATT in GERMANY for YOUNG 


GENTLEMEN.—Professor HIRSCH, established Twenty-five years, who on his recent 
visit to London was ete a Testimonial trom Ninety-cight former English and 


Scotch Pupils, has a few V ns 70 Guineas. For Prospectuses apply to Messrs. 
TrtBNER & CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate London, or to Profes: Wes 


berg, Germany. Professor Hirscu will be in England at Easter. 


W0oLw ICH, ARMY. — MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 


(Wrangler), assisted by an able staff of Graduates in First-Class Soi repal 
for the above. Has passed for Woolwich the 2nd last July. last 
n July, and 15th in January, nase also two others, making six out of eight sent up.—30 Corn- 
wail Koad, Westbourne Park, V 


FOLKESTONE ae W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A, (Scholar) 
Oxon., assisted by a Cambridge Honoursman and com vetent staff of f Teachers, pre’ 

for the Universities and for all Competitive E Pupils latthe last Nine 

Examinations of the Line. 


FPOTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham.—Modern Languages and 


Science receive special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 perannum. EASTE 
TERM commences May 1.—Apply to Rev. A. R. AbBort, B.A., Head-Master. * 


A, M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll. Oxford, prepares BOYS 


between Seven and Fourteen for the Public Schools. Terms, 100 and 120 Guineas. 
Vacancies after Easter.—Address, Woolley Green, Romsey, Hampshire. 


LE (SANDHURST), WOOLWICH, COOPER’S HILL.— 
Dr. HUGHES, Wrang. Joh. Col. Cam., assisted by a Cam. Ist Class Classie, and a 
resident F Tench Master, prepares 12 PUPILS for the above. Has passed 300.—Ealing, W. 


PHILBERDS, MAIDENHEAD. — PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A New House has been organised. i 
diately adjoining The Philberds. for th commodation of a limited numbe rof cae YOUNG 
BOYS, for whom. concurrent with a systematic groundwork ot Education, Parents may prefer 
a somewhs ual introduction to the larger School.—For more complete details apply to 
the Rev. FE. H. Price, The Philberds, Maidenhead. 


HE Rey. Dr. MERRIMAN, late Head-Master of Guildford 
Grammar School. receives into his “saat Two PUPILS to prepare for the Universities, 

ss He will have ONE VACANCY at Easter.—Address, Michelmarsh Rectory, Romsey, 
ants. 


RIVATE TUITION, near CLIFTON.—Comfortable Home 
for delicate or backward YOUTH. £100 a year.—Address, Rev. Z. M. A.,at C. H. May 
& Co.'s General Advertising Uifices, 73 Graceehureh Street, London, E.C, 


. 


GE: ANTHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—This School provides a 

high-class Church of England education for Dans chters of Gentlemen.—Apply to the 
Lady Principal, Miss WiLsoN, Ladies’ College, Grantham. Grantham is a Centre for Cam- 
bridge Examination for Girls. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, CLIFTON, near Bristol.— 
President—The anof BRISTOL. ‘ouncil'T he Rev. Dr. PERCIVAL, 

Head-Master of Clifton College. //ead-Mistress— Miss WOODS.—For Terms of Board and 

other particulars, apply Mrs. Pembroke Road, Clifton. 


T° PARENTS SEEKING a LADIES’ SCHOOL.—A 


Clergyman can thoroughly recommend one in_Brighton, in which his Dengier is 
age educated. School Fees, 60 to 89 Guineas. First-rate Professors attend.—Address, 
Rev. C. P. f'1pp-Pratt, Bracknell Vicarage, Berks. 


UGBY SUBORDINATE SCHOOL.—HEAD-MASTER 


to be appointed. To ne work before the end of me 5“ ly for Regulations, State- 
ment of Fees, xc., to the Rev. ‘T. W. JEX-BLAKE, D.D., _— si 


pe PIL.—A SURGEON, practising in a County Town in the 
South of England. and holding a_ Public Appoiatroent recognized yh bee General 
Medical Council, can receive a YOUNG GENTLEMAN as resident PUPIL, 

for Hospital work and instructed in the general routine and duties of a —For 
tieulars apply to B. C. G..care of of Messrs. Westwood & Hopkins, 16 Newgate Street, London, Ec. 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Leading DENTIST 

in Dublin has a Vacancy for a PUPIL (indoor). Pending certain lative reforms 
the present is a most favourable time to become a Member of the penaa profession.—Addreas, 
Y. Zz. care of Steel & Jones, Advertising Agents, Spring Gardens, s.W. 


DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—The ADVERTISER, who has 


had much experience, would be glad to undertake duties as above act a PRIVATE 

SECRET ‘ARY.—Adadress, 5 Bensham Grove, Thornton He cath. 

HIEF CONSTABLE or SUPERIN TEN DENT of the CITY 
of EDINBURGH POLICE FORCE.—WANTED, CHIEF CONSTABLE or 

SUPERINTENDENT of the CITY of EDINBURGH PoLacE FORCE. Salary, 

annum, with Free House.— Applications, stating age, and full particulars of experience, mart | 


and le after 
that 
March 


1878, 


Copies of es, to on or before the of EDINBURGH, 
at the City Chambers, and to the SHERIFF of MID-LOTHIAN, County Buildings, Edinburgh, 
by whom the Appointment to be made. 


Edinburgh, April 1, 1878, 
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WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—EDUCATIONAL ADVAN- 
TAGES.—TO BE SOLD or LET. for a term, an excellent roomy HOUSE on th 
Caleee Estate, one of the few which give the right of sendinz Hoys to the College as Day 

It has a two-stall Stable and Coach-house, and a good Garden, well stocked w ith full 
to View, apply to Messrs. WEEKS & Warts, 


bearing ng teen Far Particulars and 
&e. rks. 


ANY: Unusually Large and Noble MANSION, delightfully situated 

Town. The LEASE (with or without the Furniture) TO BE SOLD. anne 
Mansion tending in extensive and beautiful grounds, forming a miniature Park, is admir- 
bly asa nee for a Family of the highest distinction ; and eminently so as an 
attractive Private Hotel and a charming Ketreat; or as a College, First-class School, Sana- 
torium or other large Institution. —For Cards to View and further vostris ulars, apply to 
Winkissox & Sow, Estate Agents and Upholders, 8 Old Bond street, Picea illy, 


HiYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, Dd. health for Invalids 


andothers. Turkish Baths on the Private . Prospectus 

on app 

Yorase ROUND the WORLD.—By SPECIAL STEAMER. 
June 30, after visiting the Paris Exhibition. Return in May 1879. Six 


- d E ions. All elements of comfort and instruction will be 
Soousre DES VOYAGES, 8 Place VendOme, Paris; to E. MACKENZIE, 57 Charing Cross, 5. 
or to Mosses and MITCHELL, 4 Gracechurch Street, London. 


TOURS to. ihe WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
RICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE. 
Tickets are issued by ROYAL MAILS com enabling Tourists 
it. t various places touched at y their essels. 
as tothe Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ. M. LLoyp, Secretary,Royal 
Mail Steam Packet ¢ Company, 18 Moorgate Street, Lond: 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean. India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
chetsSteamess trots Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

Orrices-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed £3.900,000, 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 

Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, 


Mark Currie Close, 


bbock, Esq 
Forbes Malcolmeon, 
ward James Daniell’ “Esq. Daniel Meinertzhagen, 


William Davidson. Esq. William Robert Mo! berly, \. 
Alexander Druce. Esq. Josceline Wm. . 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, atte Sir John Rose, Bart. 

Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell. Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 


Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. | Octavius Wigram, Esq. 
Wilmot Hollan sq. | Montagu Cleugh Ww iikinson, Esq. 
ton Hubbard, Esq., M.P. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days dew for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Lady-day will expire on April 9. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
4 are grauted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
ssurance. 
A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 


All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 


Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday. The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E.C..and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. AP Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 
HOTELS. « GG UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
ORFOLK HOTEL, B R LG. TO N. ll LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


This old-established County Family Hot 
entirely rebuilt in 1866. and more recently enlarged. is replete every comfort. and in the 
vest situation in Brighton, Leagan the West Pier and Promenade. 
and Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, 


the extensive Lawn 
and Smoking Rooms. 
GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
ms. SpaciousCoff for Ladi dGentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Llotel. 

P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


MABGATE CARLTON HOTEL, June 1.—Weekly Boarders, 


3s. The Married, £5 5s. Attendance. 1s. 6d. per day each. No abatement for 
chens or Servants.—Full Tariff of R. KERR, Proprietor. 


QO. ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 


SELL can apply, or if sent by post their value wil! be sent per return.—Me aan 
BROWNING, Manufacturing Dentists, 374 Oxford rd Street. near the on (late of Ebury 
Street). “The original and only genuine purchasers. tablished 100 years. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIFS in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any com- 

bination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in — Relief, and Illu- 


Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G. Hattnnt, 0-2. 


Frederick H. Janson, 
Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Charles F. Devas, Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. Henry John Norman, a 
ii. bs, Esq. Augustus Prevost. Esq. 

James Goods: Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
‘Archibald Hamilton. Esq. G, Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
‘Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. 


Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department_¥F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and in ween 
Total Funds about. 
Total Annual Income P 


N.B.--Fire Policies which ip. * keine should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before A 


HQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
The oldest Life Office on the Mutual system in the world. 
The Invested Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty- -eight times its renewal-premium 
income 


— whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
corn 


minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the highest Style of A pitas never ellowed Co or employed Agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have 
HENRY RODRIGUES. 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
ENSON’S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the P HEN XxX FIRE 
Qe een and Persil Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and Em- LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.~E ED 1782. 
peror of Russia.—Old Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill. Lond on. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
etlected in all f th 
PENSONS PAMPULETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Illustrated. sent post fr h : Secretaries. 
for Two Stamps. Watches sent sate by post. nson's new work,“ ‘Lime and ‘Time ‘Teliers.”” JOHN J. BROOME TELD. 
i 
price 2s. 6d. CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 


phere ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 


40 Chronometers entered for annual competition. ** M. F. DENT’S 


ave r had on trial."’ The Report on &c. by the 
at at the! Sphia Exhibition can be had on application._M. F. DEN'T, Chronometer, 
Watch. and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, ChraninG CROSs. 


HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
oF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 19%, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENITAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

ait ee on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

for Large, useful Stock to select from. 
ra’ ue, Wi ‘erms, 248, 246 2 

and 19,20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 162. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
City BraNXcH—MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 
Financial R 


The Annual Income exceeds.. 
The Assurance Fund is over 


The Claims by Death amount to €3,726,794 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amount to .......... £6,336,262 


Distinctive Features. 
of Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
ives not over 


END( erm MENT AS ASSU ANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
a specifi 

INVAL ID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 


Bonus. 


(THE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTERS PATENT . 
for holding a Book, &c., in any position over a Bed, Sofa,or Chair. Prices from 2is. 
Write for Catalogue, containing Drawings of “ Exercising Chair” (with horse action), Patent 
Revolving Bed-Table, and every description of Invalid Furniture. 
A. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London. W. 


Cu ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 

= Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof. can be to any W Seoew or other Opening. 
rospectuses free._CLARK & CU., Sole Patentees, boue Place, ; Paris, 

Liverpool, and Dublin. 


The y Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in Janu 1877 (amounting to 
30 per Cent., wre, Cash Bonus 30 per Cent.,on the £ Premiums paid inthe 


ears. 
e next ed of PROFITS will take place in January, 1882, and Persons who effect 


NEW POLICIES before the end of J t will be enti 
e w entitled at that Division to one year’s 
The Fifty-third A: 1 Re Roy at 
nnua) ust issued. and the Balance Sheets endin, 
June 30, 1877, as rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either OF of the Bociety's 


Offices, or of any of its conus 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


PpaAkis EXHIBITION, 1878.—The FINE ARTS GALLE- 


RIES of the SS SECTION are to be covered with COCOA-N 
a m oH eae of all the | Best Floor Coverings forwarded post tree upon application at 


nia, and no better 


THREE There's no sweeter 
rgi brand than the ‘THREE 
*"_Vide “ The Virginians.” Sold on) 

n only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


INAH A WN’S LL wets & 
of Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, deli 
mmended by the Medical Profées 

the Whisky is gene mellow and pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


OUR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 


for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which 
rival the finestof French Brandy. It is t strongly led as a po ma 


wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, delivered free it Lond don, 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases includ 1. Referet moby a 
strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, , 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


K 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE IN LONDON...........- 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) +£2,092,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
l J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 

ees +£1,000,000 


aman Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
“Vor Fort Forms meat Proposal and Information. apply to the SECRETARY 
HAND-IN-HAND FTRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1606. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of infl 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 
REYNOLDS , Manager 
447 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 183.1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C.: and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL. £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

nsurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at inoderate rates of premium, 
— Aandi ned settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Lady-day should be renewed 


the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
[THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Beebey. | Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ng. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head one on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terme to be agreed u) 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
tra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for coilection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest Grown, ane and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized, 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’s RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”—See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 


ELLIS . RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 
ali. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.— ~ Springs. Corks branded * R. Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 
LLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


: sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 7 = 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof Receipts.and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles. Sauces.and Condiments, so long and 
by their Name. bez to remind the Public that every article prepared by them 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 1# Trinity Street, London.S.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — 
uested to observe that cach Bottle, prepared by 


brated Sauce are particularly 
E. LAZENDY a& SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizaleth Lazenby.” 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
CARACAS 
“4 most delici 
“ The Caracas Cocoa ofsuch choice quality.” — Food, by Dr. HassaLt. 
Tentu INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION counteracts the tendency to 


Consumption and Wasting Diseases. 


A MEDICINAL FOOD. Nourishing th the system by the intro- 


duction of stable solid fate. The necessary food for Consumptives. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION takes precedence of Fluid 


Fats and Oils, improves the Appetite and Strength, and increases the Weight. 


HE MEDICINAL FOOD. Prepared by Savory & Moorz, 


143 New Bond Street, London. And sold by Chemists everywhere. 


[NDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
NE. See Nameon Label. Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles ax WINE, at 3s.. and %.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4 64.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
d 6s. 6d.; and POWDER. in 1oz. Bottles, at 4s. each. — Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers. T.. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


The Admirers of this 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW BOOKS. — See 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, postage free. This 
Edition contains all the leading Books of general interest lately ‘added to ihe L ier. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


greatly reduced prices, is now This Cal 
Marsh's Ride through Islam, y, 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY mony also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER SaERARS, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange 

Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Strest, Cheapelde. 


THE . UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
s from One Guinea to Fah emenat, according to the supply required. All 
the best! New Ww - 4 English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New mame qretie and post fre 
anes A h Cossunce talogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
BOOTHS CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will joan. viz.: 
76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean phe the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


T° BE SOLD.—NUMBERS of the QUARTERLY REVIEW 


for the Years 1866 to 1877. Also NUMBERS of the EDINBURGH QUARTERLY 
Review. for the Years 1869 to 1877._Apply toG. Luxg, King’s Lynn and West Norfolk 


W HOS. YOUR LAWYER? [I haven't required one since I 


t of Crossy Lockwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall London, E.C.,a which 
Own a Bannisten, 62. 8d. (post free 86 
telligible epitome of the laws of this country.” —. 


the saving of La —_— “A 
Now ready, Second Edition, with an Additional Chapter, 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
THE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. By Hersert 
PENCER. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. illustrated with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


WEST and EAST; or, # Tour through Europe and the Holy 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCII. will be 
published on Werpnespay, April 17th. ‘ADVERTISEMENTS intended fox 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY Next, 


London, Lonamays & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Monthly, price Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXII. (for APRIL). 


CONTENTS: 
1, SEBASTIAN. By Cooper. Chapters 10—12, 
2. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By Rey. Canon Farrar, 
3. FROM THE QUIRINAL TO THE VATICAN. 
4. DAPHNE. 
5. THE GOTHIC FRAGMENTS OF ULFILAS. By Professor SrantEY LEATHES, 


6. THE RAPID TRANSPORTATION OF ARMIES, By James H. Hayni, 
Captain U.S. Army. 


7. THE CLERGY AND THE THEATRE. By Rev. A. T. Davipsoy. 

8. TWO SONNETS. By Mrs. Moutron. 

9. AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE BURIAL LAWS. By Rev. G. H. Currets, 
ANCIENT TIMES AND ANCIENT MEN, By Professor Max MULLER. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


BLAckw OODS MAGAZINE for 
No. DCCL. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
JOIN CALDIGATE. Part I. 
FASHION AND FANCY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By THEopORE Martin, 
MINE IS THINE, Part X. 
THE MOOR AND THE LOCH, 
THE STORM IN TILE EAST. No. XI.—Reflective. 
TO ETHEL. By Avustix Donsoy. 
TUE EVE OF THE CUNGRESS. 


APRIL 1878, 


Now ready, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 


¢ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sows, Edinburgh and London, 
No. CVI. APRIL 187s, 


TUE 
CONTENTS : 


1. THE LITERATURE OF TIIE SERVIANS AND CROATS. 
2. POPULAR BUDDIIISM ACCORDING TO THE CHINESE CANON. 
3. AN INDIAN DISTRICT : its People and Administration, 
4. PEASANT LIFE IN FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 
5. OUR PRESENT CONVICT SYSTEM. 
6. THE LIFE OF TUE PRINCE CONSORT. 
. RUSSIAN AGGRESSION AND Tum DUTY OF EUROPE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theology.-z. Philosophy—3. Politics 
Sociol Voyages and Travels—t 


INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
London : Tri'sner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


and the 
Paris EXHIBITION, 


ART. It is intended by the Proprictors of this Journal to 
give reproductions of all the most important exampl ft Art 

International Exhibition at Paris; and aa introduction to the detailed cleans et Ulnet 

sections, 


M VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


(THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series 
of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


"ART. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the 
Grosvenor Gallery. the Royal Acad the Salon, with Etchi: 
of the Principal Works exhibited. will be 
| "ART: a Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year.—Terms of 
Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


This day. Saturday, April 6, is published, 6d. 
TUE FIRST NUMBER OF 


L I G H 
CONTAINING : 


Mr. Gladstone's First Election—The Triple Alliance—The Religious Ferment in Scotland — 
Public Gossip and Open Council—Literary History of the Week—Reviews, Essays, Dramatic 
Criticisms. Also, The Impulsive Lady of Croome Castle. By Thomas Hardy—A Czar's 
Death. By R. D. Blackmore—And the First Chapters of The Lady of Launay, a New Story. 
By Anthony Trollope, Author of Framley Parsonage,’ The Small House at Allington,” 


The following distinguished Writers have already promised to contribute to the 

Feuilleton, or Weekly Supplement : 

CHARLES READE, Author of **Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” &c. 

R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &c. 

THOMAS HARDY, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 

The Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” &c. 

Mrs. RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 

The Author of “ The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 

Mrs. MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 

JOHN DENNIS, Author of “ Studies in English 

Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 

Hon. RODEN NOEL, Author of “ Beatrice,” &c. 

DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of ** Women of Fashion,” &c. 

G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “ Shelley : a Critical Biography.” 

The Author of * St. Abe,” “ White Rose and Red,” &c. 

ually eminent will contribute to the Critical portion ournal, 

Articles, with certain exceptions, will be 
Offices, 157 Strand, W.C. 


(THE STATIST of To-day, “APRIL 6, contains Articles on 


the following Subjects : 


Salisbury’s Circular. 

Will Stocks Fall in sa Anglo-Renian War? 

Assassination of Lord Leitri 

The State of Trade. 

Profits 4; Joint-Stock Banks. No. III. 

Price of Gas Companies’ Shares. 
With No. IV. of THE STATIST was issued a Gratis Supplement containing a Paper on 
“Our Food Mr. Stephen Bourne. Recent Issues have conta’ Suthorttative 
Articles on the b topics of the day, including Egyptian Ly poy the Private Banks, the 
American Silver “Bill, V War Indemnities, the Alarming State of the Cotton Trade, &c. &c. 


Published for the Author 
CASSELL, PETTER, & Gacrin; London’ Pure, and New York. 


16 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
For APRIL, 


CONTAINING ARTICLES BY 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. The Rev. Professor SALMON, D.D. 
Professor STANLEY JEVONS. The Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. FRANCIS PEEK. 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH. W. H. MALLOCK. 
Professor MONIER WILLIAMS. The Rev. Professor JELLETT. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. The Rev. R. F. LITTLEDALE, D.C.L. 

And Others. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 4 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
HE late SIR G. G. SCOTT, R.A.—See THE BUILDER 


—s this bane ole | ao View of Broad Street Ward Fountain, and of Altar, St. Mary's, 
rench G allery — Etchings — History of Wood Engraving — Brickmaking — 
the Woks in the City, &c. 4d.; by post, 4d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Stanbrook 


NEW WORK BY =. JAMES FERGUSSON. 


Now ready, 4to. with 9 Plates and 79 Woodcuts, 42s, 
THE TEMPLES of the JEWS and other BUILDINGS 


in the HARAM AREA at JERUSALEM. By James Fencusson, F.R.S., 
w Royal Inst. Brit. Architects. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


A LEGACY ; being the Life and Remains of 


JOHN MARTIN, Setanta and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
of * JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now publishing, in 4to. vols. cloth, 30s. 

THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
NINTH EDITION. 

Edited by Professor THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 
Assisted by upwards of Three Hundred Contributors, 

Vorvmes I. to VII. now ready. 

Votume VIII. (ELp—F) in the press. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Fifth Edition, pp. 1,100, half bound, 18s. 


TOWNSEND'S MANUAL of DATES. Entirely Re-edited 


by —— MARTIN, Editor of “The Statesman's Year Book.” A Dictionary of 
the most important Facts and Events in the History of | the World. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Teeference of 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. _NEW VOLUME. 


"THE PENINSULAR WAR, and W ‘ELLINGTON'S CAM- 
rae - FRANCE and BELGIUM. With Original Maps and Plans. By Il. R 
Custos, M.A., F.R.HLS.. Instructor of Candidates for the Army Examinations, Author of 
A Compendium of English History.” 

Frepgriox WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


A NEW EDITION OF PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS, 
To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Divisions. 
Royal 8vo. stiff wrapper, 58. the First Division of 


A™ NE PRATT'S FLOWERING PLANTS of GREAT 
A Specimen Copy can be seen at any Bookseller's. 
FREDERICK Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Just published, Is. ; mounted in case, 3s, 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO. — STANFORD'S MAP of 

SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE and ‘+4 illustrating the TREATY of SAN 
STEFANO; the New Limits of Bulgaria. Serv , &c.; and the 
Acquisitions of Russia. 


Scale, about 50 miles to an ‘inch 3 size 22 inches by 17}. 
London: EvwWarpD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Just published, 3a. 6d. ; folded in case, 4s.; mounted in case, 5s. 6d. 


TREA ATY of SAN STEFANO.—MAP of TURKEY in 
EUROPE, coloured to indicate the Boundaries of Servie, Montenegro, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina, Albania, Bulgaria, bafasiets © and Moldavia; with the adjoining Russian and 
rian Territory as far as Vienna ; also the Turkish Coast of the Black Sea, 
the Dardanelles, and the Archi ipeiago, the Ionian Candia, &c, 
—the whole forming a clear and distinct Map of the tof War and surrounding Countries, 
‘The Boundaries according to the Treaty of San Stefano marked in red. By J. ARROWSMITH. 
Scale, 40 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


London: EDWAKD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Just published, in sheet, 39. 6d. ; folded in case, 4s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 6d. 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO.—- STANFORD'S LARGE 
SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR in ASIA, including E . Tred Vv 
Bayazid. Batoum, Poti, ‘Tiflis, Erivan, &e. the Boundar: according to the Treaty of 
Suan Stefano, marked in red, and showing the Territory annexed t by Russia. 
an with an enl: 
23 in 


Scale, 16 miles t 
Map of the Environs of Kars on the scale of 1 inch toa ton 


London: EpWwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, Ss. 6d. 


HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE: from the Earliest 
Period to the Times of the Antonines. By Cu 
Fellow of Merton Coll., Oxford, Head: — of Bradfiel d College. ee 
“ Full of good scholarship and good criticism." *"—dtieneum, 
“ Not a dull page will be found in the volume.""— Academy. 
“ Nothing at all equal to it has hitherto been published in! England.” 
British Quarterly Review. 
London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, Svo. 124 pp. sewed, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH TAKE ‘OTHER ORDER ” 


in the “ADVERTISEMENTS” of 1566? A Letter to Lord Selborne. By JAMES 
Parker, Hon. M.A. Oxon. 


Oxford and London : JAMES PARKER & Co. 
Will shortly appear.—Now in press, post free, 6d. 


THE WHOLE MEAL BREAD QUESTION, in a Dietetic, 


a Present W SOx. Bihopognte of tnd, Baking, Past 
an resent,— ILL & SON isho 3 or EAW - 
noster Square, E. And all Bookselle 


Post 8vo. cloth, free by post, 5s. 


SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and BRACHIALGIA ; 
nt. 


and 
to St. Mary's Hospital; late Editor of “The M 
ournal,” &e. 
London: WILLIAM Teaa & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NUTRITION in HEALTI and DISEASE: a Contribution 


to H ¢ to Medicine, and to the of Disease. By J. Henny 
Benset, M.D. 


their Nat 
‘ir Immediate Relief and Rapid Cure. By gg a 


eroscopical 


Library Edition may also be had, 8vo. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Street. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
by it. By Camrse.t, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 


London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Mignon,” * Dolores,” &. 3 vols. 


“* Viva’ will take its stand as one of the most delightful, interesting, and exciting works of 
fiction of the day, adding additional laurels to the author's well-earned reputation. chas- 
acters are life-like portraits, and the the charm of a polished 


style and a luxuriant imag: 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Hepwortu Drxon. 3 vols. 


nation.”’"—Court Journal. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MOoLEsworTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 


“ Were we to classify this work we mnoule J big it a place by the side of Miss "sand 
Miss Austen's best novels modernized. he plot possesses a freshness which is perfectly 
charming, and a pathetic ad which will appeal irresistibly to all readers. The characters 
are life-like. Court Journal. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


FRASER, Author of ‘* A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of fresh and varied interest, and so piquant, that no 
reader will willingly lay it down unfinished.” —Morning Post. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. 83 vols. 


“ A charming and powerful st ir design, int and Madge’ surpasses all Lad. 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Aurrep 
W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c, 3 dene (Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


THE FIRST PART OF THE 


CONTINENTAL PORTION 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, 


CONTAINING 


AN EXQUISITE STEEL ENGRAVING 
BY BIRKET FOSTER, 


And the following Illustrations on Wood from Original Drawings: 


PORCH OF ST. LAURENS, ROUEN. 
OLD HOUSES IN ROUEN. 

LA GROSSE HORLOGE, ROUEN. 
PAVILION, PALAIS DE JUSTICE, ROUEN. 
NEAR CHATEAU GAILLARD. 
CHATEAU GAILLARD. 

MONT ST. MICHEL, NORMANDY. 
GENERAL VIEW OF DOL. 

OLD HOUSES AT DOL. 

MILL AT ST. SERVAN. 

ST. MALO, FROM THE SANDS. 
DINAN. 

CHATEAU ON THE RANCE. 
CHATEAU DE COMBOURG. 

A BACK YARD AT VITRE&. 
CHATEAU DE VITRE, 


“Nothing on so grand a scale has been planned before, nor anything, so 
far as we know, so well executed.” — Spectator. 


“Tt is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found 
in Picturesque Europe.” — World. 


CASSELL. PETTER, & GALPIN, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


LONDON. 
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DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO.'S; CHATTO & WINDUS, 


NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HEALTH and LIFE. By B. W. Ricuarpsoy, 


M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WALKS in ALGIERS. By L. G. S&cury. 


Crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 
4 nly the fullest handbook that has yet appeared in English.""—Academy. 
“ Replete useful ‘oul 
“ A valuable contribution to our literature of travel.""—Art Journal. 
a model of a very useful type of book.” —Scotsman. 
A very readable book, even fur stay-at-home people.”—Zritish Quarterly Review. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


WALKS in LONDON. By Aveustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Italy,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with 100 Mlustrations by the Author, 24s. 

** A book for perusal as well as for reference.""—Spectator. 

“ Completeness and attractiveness.” —Globe. 

* Mr. Hare's volumes are worth a whole library."’—Scotsman. 

“ Always bright, readable, and interesting.” —Zritish Quarterly Review, 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S THEOLOGICAL 


and LITERARY REMAINS. Edited by Canon Perowne, D.D. 
Vol. III. ESSAYS, SPEECHES, SERMONS. Demy &vo. 20s. 
“ A very welcome selection from Dr. Thirlwall’s critical contributions........ among these, 
famous essay on, the * Irony of Sophocles.’... «Sermons and addresses, which exhibit 
the attitude of a powerful and juminous intellect towards the most i 
of the present day." —Pall Mail Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rev. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of 
St. Philip’s, Stepney. Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 21s. 


“ Among te pioneers who in a crooked generation make the way straight for better things 
hereafter. —imes. 
“ An admirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly-gifted man."’—Spectator. 


DAYS of HEAVEN upon EARTH; and 


other Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D., Birkenhead. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 6d. 


“ Simple in style, warm in tone, and catholic in spirit, these sermons have a better title to 
‘the honour of print than nineteen-twentieths of those that issue from the press. They ought 
to find favour with such readers as value fresh and suggestive thought.’ —Scotsman. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of ATHEISM. 


By J. S. Brackir, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Of much vigour, freshness. and not a little learning........ Throws a clearer light on the 
genius of Buddhism than any essay which has yet fallen in our way........ Sketches with great 


care and ability the z phy of that ited fuith, and draws out its 

very curious analogies with the agnusticism of John Stuart Mill and the other professors of 
scientific doubt.” —spectator. | 

“The book deserves to be widely read, for it abounds in shrewd wisdom and caustic wit, and 

ample matter for serious reflection. ‘The chapters on Greek Polytheism and Buddhism will be 

read with interest ; but most attractive are the vigorous onslaughts in the last chapter on the 
of Scotch orthodoxy which have provoked an at tic reaction.” 

Theological Review. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS. 


THREE YEARS of the EASTERN QUESTION. By the 

Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [Just ready, 

NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 

BY By James Payy, Author of “ Walter's Word,’ 

cc. 2 vols. 8vo. (Uniform with ** Miss Misanth. "), with 12 strati 
by Arthur Hopkins, 21s. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JULIET’S GUARDIAN.” 

DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 8 vols, 


crown 8vo. [Vow ready at every Library, 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD UNSEEN. Edited b 


Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints, La’ y 
8vo. cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 


MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS; with Anecdotiec 
Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. Joux 
Doran, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


THE TROUBADOURS: a History of Provencal Life and 
Literature. By Francis Huerrer. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY MARK TWAIN. 


AN IDLE EXCURSION ; and other Papers. By Marx Twar. 
Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 


LATTER-DAY LYRICS: Poems of Sentiment and Reflection 


by Living Writers. Sclected and arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenp: 
ADAMS. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. : ee - 


OLD POINT LACE, and HOW to COPY and IMITATE IT, 
By Daisy WATERHOUSE HawkINs. Crown 8vo. with numerous Plates, Illus. 
trated boards, 2s. 6d. 


Published Quarterly, 2s. 6d. 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
(THE NEXT NUMBER WILL BE READY ON APRIL 13.) 


Wira the Number for April 1878 THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will enter 
upon @ new phase. Ita scope will be considerably enlarged by the introduction of 
social and political topics, to be treated by the loading writers of the day. Critical 
notices of the most important books of the quarter, ana, as far as necessary, of the 
more important criticisms that have appeared of them, will also be added. First- 
class Fiction, to the average amount of a one-volume novel, will be another pro- 
minent feature. In addition to this, there will be in every number at least one 
article containing original research of a scientific, artistic, or literary nature. For 
this there is at present absolutely no organ in our periodical literature, tie monthly 
magazines being unable and the quarterlies unwilling to afford the necessary space 
for comprehensive treatment. The average number of pages in each issue will be 
250, a figure considerably in excess of any other organ of high-class literature pub- 
lished at the same price, and all but equal to that of the Six-shilling Quarterlies. 
The variety of topics touched upon will be in proportion to this amount of matter. 

and no important phase of English and foreign life and literature will remain 
unnoticed. For the treatment of scientific questions the Editor has endeavoured 
to secure the services of specialists; but literary excellence and general attractive- 
ness will be an indispensable condition of acceptance of any contribution, however 
scientifically valuable. While endeavouring t» give due prominence to writers of 
established reputation, THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will not indulge 
the craving, too common nowadays, for “names” gud names, that is, regardless of 
the intrinsic value of the work to which they are appended. The spirit in which 


Vol. XXIII. of THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra and numerous 
Wood Engravings, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS. 


By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.”S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT FINE ART WORK. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the DISCOVERY of the 


NEW WORLD. From the French of M. le Marquis DE BELLOY. Royal 4to. with 51 
Drawings on Wood and 6 exquisite Etchings, by Leopold Flemeng, way extrs, = 
Just published, 
N.B.—As there is only a limited number of the above book prin’ Lect f rare 
illustrated works should order at once. —— oe 
“ Worthy of a place among the best books of the season in every library.” —Standard. 
“ The woodcuts and the etchings are admirabl 1 her the volume aay be classed 
among the very best that have of late years issued from the press.” —Art-Journal. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 
ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practice of 


Decorative Needlework. By M.S. Lockwoop and E.GLAISTER. Royal ito. with 19 
Plates in Colours, from Designs by Thomas Crane, cloth, 21s. 

“ The nineteen plates in colour-printing testify to the taste and ability of their designer, Mr. 
‘Thomas Crane.......- We consider the treatise a most useful work, introducing sound prin- 
ciples into the art of decorative needlework, and giving the necessary practical hints for 
carrying them out.”—Queen. “ Systematic and complete.""—Daily News. 


HEROES of NORTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 
N. D’ANVERS. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, and Map, cloth extra, 5s. 
“ Rich in romantic interest.” Daily News. “A book which is a real acquisition to the 
ve r . “Ag i 
of African exploration." —Graphic. 


HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 


the Mag will be conducted may best be described as essentially modern. The 
strict party distinctions of Whig and Tory have become a thing of the past, and 
the old-established quarterly organs of these parties have little or no contact with 
modern thought and feeling. The want in our literature thus indicated THE NEW 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will supply, and writers of all shades of party and of 
the highest literary ability have promised their co-operation. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, Ww. 


WORKS BY REV. DR. HANNA, 


Author of ‘‘ The Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion.” 


6 vols, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 30s. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Also, separate volumes, cloth extra, gilt edges, each 5s. 


THE PASSION WEEK. 


Fifth Thousand. 


THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S 
PASSION. 


Twenty-second Edition. 


THE FORTY DAYS AFTER THE 
RESURRECTION. 


Fifth Edition. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. 


. D’ANveRS, Author of “ Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo. with 
a cloth extra, 5s. (Just published. 

This Volume contains an Account of Mr. STANLEY’s Recent Travels, Map 
showing his iscoveries. 


“ A most reliable and attractive work.” —Court Journal. 
Complete Catalogue of Publications post free on application, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, Is. 8d. 

REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
By “ DETECTOR,” reprinted from the * Medical Circular.” 

***Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these‘ Reve- 

lations,’ and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 

related."— Public Opinion. 
| London: BAILLIRRE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 250, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being 


Series of Impressi otes, and Essa: By Mosran WILLIAMS, Hon. LL.D. 
of the Univeraity’o Hon. Member of Rombay Asiatic Society ; Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University ot 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. medium 8vo. pp. 424, cloth. 


EARLY RECORDS of BRITISH INDIA: 


a History of the Rise of the British Empire in India, as told by the Government Records. 
By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. 


pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE. ‘and NATIVE OPINION 


in INDIA : a Series of Gleanings fom ‘nl Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870—72 
and again in 1874. By James Rour 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Map, cloth. 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL 


OUNT of the GODAVERY papreace. in the Presidency of Madras. By HENRY 
acon. formerly of the Madras Civil Service. 


In a few days, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGES, 


WRITINGS, and paLrones of the a. By the late Dr. MARTIN Hava. 
Second Revised Edition, by Dr. E. W. 


Shortly, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. With a 


Comme: entary. Translated by the late EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, Author of an 

“ Arabic-English Lexicon,” xc. A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the 
History and Development ‘of Isiam, especially with reference to India, by STANLEY LANE 
POOLE. 


lvol. royal 4to. pp. 582, handsomely bound in cloth, £3 13s. 6d. 


THE JAIMINIYA-NYAYA -MALA-VIS- 


TARA of MADHAVACHARYA. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society b 4 the late 
THEODOR GOLDSTUCKER, and completed by E. B. COWELL. With bang ae 3 
an Alphabetical Index of W i and i Index to the 

mentaries to the Taittiriya Samhita and Brahmana. 


Vol. I. now complete, royal 4to. cloth, £3 13s. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA 


ORIENTALIA. Edited by Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S., &c. &c. 


CONTENTS 
ANCIENT INDIAN WEIGHTS. Pp. viii.—76, with Plate and Map. By E.THomas, 


THE URTUKI TURKUMANS. xii.—45, with 6 Plates. By STANLEY 
LANE POOLE, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

THE COINAGE OF LYDIA AND PERSIA. Pp. viii._56, with 3 Plates. By 
Barcuay N. HEAD, Assistant-Keeper of Coins, British Museum. 

THE COINS OF THE TULUNI DYNASTY. Pp. iv.—22, with Plate. By E. T. 
ROGERS, Minister of Public Instruction at Cairo 

THE PARTHIAN COINAGE. Pp. iv.—65, with 8 Plates. By PeRcyY GARDNER, 
M.A., British Museum. 


ITE ANCIENT COINS AND MEASURES OF CEYLON. Pp. vi.—60, with 
ON By TW. Davibs, of the Middle Temple. 


Royal 8vo. pp. viii.—160, cloth, 18s. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT: a Manual 


of Chinese Titles Categorically Arranged and Explained. With an Appendix. By 
L.LIAM FREDERICK MAYERS, Chinese Secretary to B. Majesty's Legation at 
eking, &c. 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 


HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN: a New Method 


of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Russian Language. With an Appendix, 

a Brief Recapitulation of Rules, with all the Paradigms of Declension and 

ugation, adapted to the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and designed 

for Young Jearners and Persons who are their own ctors. By HENRI R1OLA, 
fessor of the Russian Language.—With s KEY. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. pp. xvi.—294, stitched in wrapper, with 4to. Atlas, containing 
140 Plates, £4. 


ALBUM to the COURSE of LECTURES on 


METALLURGY at the CENTRAL SCHOOL of ARTS and MANUFACTURES of 
By C.E., Professor of Metallurgy at the Central School of Arts and 
ufactures of Paris. 


In the press, Second Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING TELE- 


GRAPH LINES and the TECHNICAL ARRANGEMENT in OFFICES. By 
Lovis SCHWENDLER. 


ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. xxii.—284, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS and PAPERS of the 


late VISCOUNT STR. ARGTORD. Upon Philological and kindred Subjects. Edited 
by Viscountess STRANGFORD. 


ready, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—430, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE EPOCH of the MAMMOTH, and the 


rition of Man w the ape. By J. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi.—506 and xii.—474, cloth, 2s. 


THE EVOLUTION of MORALITY ; being 


a History of the Begepment of Moral Culture. By C. STANILAND wean, Author of 
“ Chapters on Man,” 


Pp. 300, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE and HABIT. By S. Burr, Author 


of “ Erewhon” and “ The Fair Haven.” 
“ The author of ‘ Erewhon’ might be expected to write a fanciful book, and he has done so; 
but he has also shown himself capable of more than mere fancies.” *_ Saturday Review. 
n a rough and popular way he paints his picture, lays in the colour in contrasts bold 
enough to catch the lar eye, and is content to let — < pase His 
is, notwithstanding, based on science.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO.,. LUDGATE HILL, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


CAPTAIN STANLEY’S 


ST. PETERSBURG to PLEVNA. With 


Conversations with the chief Russian Diplomatists, Generals, &c. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max DunckEer by Evetyn Ansort, M.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


This work of Professor Duncker’s is perhaps the first history of the ancient world 
the publication of which will be regretted by no considerable section of historical 
students. The translator’s work could scarcely be improved. For the English 
reader it is throughout an English book. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de STAAL 
(Mdlle. de LAUNAY). From the Original, by Baruursr. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Miss Bathurst has done a real service in translating these memoirs, so original, so 
characteristic of their country and their age, so true an image of the society that 
grew out of the system and ideas of Louis XIV. The whole life is one of the 
oddest ever described, and for that reason it would be worth while to read its 
history, even if that history were not so racily told as it is, 


DR. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read aline. If they once dip into 
the book they are lost ; it is so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite 
unable to lay it down till the last page is reached. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S 


of PIUS the NINTH. 


VANITY FAIR. 
Eminently a book to read, and an eminently readable book. 


LIFE 


price 26s. 


2 vols. 


NEW NOVELS. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. By Kavanacn, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A STRUGGLE for ROME. By Fetrx Dany. 


From the German, by Lity Wotrrsoun. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS.” 
By Miss Grant, Author of “ The Sun-Maid,” “ Artiste,” &c. 3 vols 
crown 8yo. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


This book will distinctly add to its author’s reputation as a writer of novels far 
above the average. 


KINGSDENE. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetuerston- 


HAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Mert week. 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


UNDER A CHARM, by E. Werner, Author 


of “ Success, and How he Won It,” will be ready in a few days, crown 
8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET; 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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APOLLINARIS 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


ANNUAL OUTFLOW of the SPRING, tested by Professor Wanktyy, St. George’s Hospital, equivalent to 
FORTY MILLION BOTTLES PER ANNUM. 


ACTUAL SALE OF APOLLINARIS WATER BY THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
TEN MILLION BOTTLES PER ANNUM. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLIMENTS. 
APOLLINARIS WATER.—*«< The Queen of Table Waters.”—London Medical Record. 


APOLLINARIS WATER.—“Its use, to employ the words of the illustrious Professor Dipay, M.D., 


permits to the dyspeptic one repast the more each day, and one indigestion the less at each 
repast.”—La France Médicale. 


APOLLINARIS WATER.—“A beverage with which exhausted nature loves to refresh itself.”—Observer. 


APOLLINARIS WATER.—“ An absolutely pure, wholesome, as well as pleasant, Mineral Water, superior to 


all others as a daily beverage.”—R. Oapen Dorrmvs, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry 
i and Physics, College of Physicians, New York. 


Prices in London, Fifty Quarts, 26s.; One Hundred Pints, 42s. Bottles included. 


| THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


HUNYADI JANOS 


1 APERIENT WATER. 


i “MOST PALATABLE AND MOST VALUABLE.” 


Professor Rawpon Macyamanra, Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. 


“ HIGHLY EFFICACIOUS AS AN ORDINARY APERIENT.” 


Dr. Ropers, University College Hospital. 


* HIGHLY BENEFICIAL IN BILIOUS ATTACKS.” 


Dr. Sttver, Charing Cross Hospital. 


“ PREFERRED TO FRIEDRICHSHALL AND PULLNA.” 


Professor AITKEN, F.R.S., Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley. 


“MOST SAFE, AGREEABLE, AND EFFICACIOUS.” 
British Medical Journal. 


IN BOTTLES, price 1s. 6d. and 2s, OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


For ordinary aperient purposes a half wine-glassful of the Hunyadi Water may be taken at bedtime, or a wine-glassful taken in the 
morning fasting. It is most efficacious when warmed to a temperature not below 60°, or when an 
equal quantity of hot water is added to it. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, April 6, 1878, 
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